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CHAPTER    I 


THERE  is  but  one  remarkable  thing  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  drama  of  Oscar  Pool  Shattery  and 
Leila  Shattery  Pool,  and  that  is  its  very  circumscribed 
setting.  Never  before  in  ancient  or  modern  literature 
has  a  drama  begun  on  so  small  a  stage.  The  stage  is 
not  four  feet  wide,  nor  the  proscenium  three  feet  high. 
And  the  two  fine  fluted  mahogany  pillars  on  either 
side  of  'the  proscenium  are  miniatures,  nothing  more. 
It  is  really  too  contricted  a  place,  for,  although  t'he 
performers  on  the  boards  are  very  small — to  be  exact, 
Oscar  Shattery  at  a  year  old,  and  a  puppy,  still 
unriper,  known  as  The  Unspeakable — even  so,  their 
movements  are  cramped.  Oscar  'has  already  banged 
his  head  against  the  mahogany  roof  of  the  stage. 
And  he  has  contrived  to  do  this  perplexing  thing, 
this  afflicting  thing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  only 
crawls  or  stands  by  aid  of  one  of  the  mahogany 
pillars.  The  Unspeakable  has  several  times  been 
knocked  against  the  pillars,  and  each  time  this  has 
occurred  he  has  given,  in  the  way  of  young  dogs,  a 
short,  s'harp  squeal.  The  idea  underlying  the  comedy 
would  appear  to  be  the  tyranny  of  superior  strength, 
for  Oscar  is  tyrannizing  over  the  young  dog,  and  the 
young  dog  submitting  with  some  pleasure  to  the 
tyranny,  only  stipulating  that,  whenever  there  is 
painful  collision,  he  shall  squeal.     Such  a  subject  is 
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a  large  one,  and  the  cubic  space  beneath  a  mahogany 
dining-table  is  insufficient  for  its  treatment.  We 
shall  shortly  have  to  advance  the  protagonists  into 
wider  spheres. 


The  first  of  the  wider  spheres  will,  of  course,  be 
the  long  room  in  which  the  mahogany  table  is  situ- 
ated. There,  in  the  distance  beyond  the  proscenium, 
are  to  be  found  the  legs  of  a  strange  assortment  of 
Chairs;  and  the  legs  of  Captain  Peter  Shattery;  and 
beneath  her  skirt,  no  doubt,  the  legs  of  Ruby  Shat- 
tery, the  Captain's  wife.  The  long,  fine  legs  of 
Captain  Shattery  are  extended  over  a  considerable 
sector  of  the  room,  and  crossed,  for  he  is  sitting 
longly  in  an  easy  chair.  The  legs  of  Ruby,  his  wife 
(I  forbear  to  say  if  they  be  long  or  fine),  are  unbent 
and  apart,  for  she  is  standing  in  front  of  an  easel 
painting.  It  is  only  because  a  studio  is  permitted  to 
be  the  most  lawless  room  in  a  house  that  a  mahogany 
dining-table  is  found  at  one  end. 

"What  is  he  doing  now?"  inquires  Ruby 
Shattery,  not  stopping  her  painting  to  search  be- 
neath the  table  for  explanations  of  a  recent  note  of 
protest  issuing  from  the  dog.  Mrs.  Shattery  is  a 
woman  rather  fatter  than  her  age  warrants,  and  one 
suspects  from  the  hang  of  her  painting  overall  that 
she  is  too  artistic  to  wear  stays. 

Captain  Shattery  does  not  answer  his  wife's  ques- 
tion, but  asks  another. 

"Mrs.  Shattery,"  says  he,  "how  old  is  your  son  ?  " 
"Eleven  months,"  replies  Mrs.  Shattery,  mixing 
a  colour. 

"Eleven  months!  "  echoes  the  Captain,  in  studied 
surprise,  for  he  affects  to  be  a  humorist.  "Eleven 
months'  suffering  since  the  day  you  presented  him  to 
me,  and  I,  somewhat  bewildered,  presented  him  back 
to  you.     Don't  you  think  that  at  the  age  of  eleven 
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months  your  son  is  too  young  to  partake  of  solid 
food?" 

"Of  course,"  agrees  Mrs.  Shattery,  her  attention 
being  given  more  to  her  own  artistic  composition  in 
colours  than  to  her  husband's  artistic  composition  in 
words.  "  He  only  has  milk  and  an  occasional  sponge 
cake,  most  of  which  goes  down  his  bib." 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Shattery,"  corrects  the  Captain, 
with  the  nonchalance  our  humorists  adopt,  "your 
son,  having  wearied  of  play  with  The  Unspeakable, 
is  on  his  hands  and  knees,  eating  the  crumbs  of  a 
recent  repast.  The  Unspeakable,  too,  having  con- 
sidered the  matter,  has  decided  in  favour  of  a  similar 
proceeding.  Really,  Madam,  both  of  them  have  the 
deportment  of  the  jungle." 

Mrs.  Shattery  continues  her  painting,  and  only 
says  ? 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  get  him  out,  Peter." 

Captain  Shattery,  who  prides  himself  on  being 
able  to  manage  horses,  dogs,  babies,  and  most  other 
animals  that  operate  on  all  fours,  quickly  draws  Oscar 
from  beneath  the  table.  His  method  is  singularly 
rapid  and  effective.  He  takes  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  the  metal  case  that  holds  his  pince-nez,  opens 
the  spring  lid,  and  shuts  it  with  a  snap.  It  sound's 
like  a  pistol-shot.  Oscar  is  allured.  His  head  turns 
quickly,  and  he  crawls  out  with  a  spreading  smile  to 
examine  the  instrument  from  which  such  attractive 
noises  proceed. 

So  Oscar  Pool  Shattery  emerges  and  can  be 
introduced. 


Advance,  Oscar,  for  introduction. 

Who  shall  undertake  to  describe  the  features  of 
a  boy  of  only  eleven  months'  sin  ?  He  stands  a  little 
shakily,  breaks  again  into  a  very  wide  smile,  and 
tumbles  on  to  his  hands  and  knees.     He  steers  round 
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so  as  to  return  to  the  entertainment  and  refreshments 
beneath  the  table,  having  forgotten  wherefore  he  left 
them.  Always  he  has  loved  the  shady  place  between 
the  table  legs;  sometimes  he  crawls  to  it,  sometimes 
he  swims  there  along  the  carpet.  Not  that  he  is  of  a 
retiring  nature.  Not  at  all.  Ask  Ruby  Shattery,  his 
mamma;  ask  Annie  Ottley,  the  nurse-parlour-maid; 
ask  any  unfortunate  guest  who  comes  to  call  on  Ruby 
Shattery,  if  Oscar  is  a  retiring  child.  No,  I  think 
he  goes  beneath  the  table  because  he  has  a  taste  for 
mastery.  For,  don't  you  see,  he  who  is  an  infant  at 
people's  knees  is  coek-of-the-walk  beneath  the  table. 

Thank  you,  Oscar,  you  are  introduced. 

Advance  The  Unspeakable.  He  hardly  requires  a 
ceremonial  introduction,  for  he  immediately  intro- 
duces himself.  Get  down,  you  scoundrel,  and  don't 
worry  our  legs.  Take  your  dirty  paws  off  our 
trousers,  and  keep  your  unwiped  nose  out  of  our 
hands.  Don't  sharpen  your  teeth  on  our  pumps. 
If  you're  teething,  go  and  chew  the  table,  and  not 
the  hem  of  your  master's  trousers.  Well  has  Captain 
Shattery  characterized  him  as  unspeakable.  He 
worries  everything.  He  worries  the  rugs;  he  worries 
the  newspaper;  he  worries  the  washing,  When  Annie 
Ottley  has  laid  it  out  on  the  nursery  floor.  And  what 
he  doesn't  worry  he  drinks. 

There  is  no  decided  view  among  the  wise  as  to 
whether  he  will  grow  into  a  bull  pup  or  a  bloodhound. 
His  crumpled  brow  and  wistful  eyes  might  point  to 
either  achievement,  but  a  bandiness  in  his  legs  fore- 
shadows the  bull.  It  is  Captain  Shattery's  opinion 
that  he  should  come  neither  to  a  bloodhound  nor  a 
bulldog;  but  that  he  should  come  to  nothing  at  all. 
Often  he  represents  to  Ruby  Shattery  that  a  shilling 
would  do  it ;  that  tie  knows  a  place  where  they  do  it 
painlessly. 

"Br-r-r-r!"  cries  the  Captain,  "you  miserable 
tyke  !  Come  on,  head  downwards  you  go  into  the 
waste-paper   basket,   which   is  the  proper  place   for 
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rubbish.  And  now  you're  there,  struggle  and  ring 
your  bell  as  much  as  you  like  !  " 

"Peter,  I  wonder  how  you  can  be  so  brutal,"  says 
Mrs.  Shattery,  and  continues  her  painting. 

But  during  these  moments  of  playfulness  Oscar, 
whom  you  remember  we  invited  to  advance,  has  ad- 
vanced farther  than  was  intended.  After  diverging 
from  the  mahogany  table,  he  has  sat  himself  in  front 
of  the  coal-scuttle,  and  is  bringing  out  one  piece  of 
coal  after  another.  He  is  anxious  to  see  what  is 
behind. 

Captain  Shattery  gives  a  bellow  of  laughter  :  he  is 
delighted :  Mrs.  Shattery  less  so.  And  Captain 
Shattery  attempts  to  allay  her  annoyance  by  arguing 
from  this  performance  great  promise  for  their  son 
Oscar.  It  shows  either  that  he  will  be  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  one  who  removes  obstacles  from  his  path 
when  in  pursuit  of  Truth  :  or  that  he  will  set  his  eyes 
on  a  distant  goal  and  determine  to  reach  it,  be  the 
way  never  so  dark  and  soiling. 


CHAPTER  II 


Some  seven  years  later  there  was  another  remarkable 
scene.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that,  though 
Oscar  was  undoubtedly  the  predominating  interest, 
he  never  appeared.  There  were  important  people  on 
the  stage,  which  was  Mrs.  Shattery's  reception-room 
after  tea-time.  There  was  the  hostess  herself,  sitting 
with  folded  hands;  Captain  Peter,  cross-legged  in  his 
chair;  and  Captain  Peter's  distressing  aunt,  Aunt 
Agatha.  It  was  the  first  afternoon  of  Aunt  Agatha's 
five  weeks'  stay,  and  Ruby  Shattery  was  dressed  for 
company.  Her  husband  was  always  dressed  for  com- 
pany. He  had  no  suit  that  was  not  a  company  suit. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  when  they  observed 
the  faintest  loss  of  shape  in  a  coat  or  a  trouser-leg, 
sighed  heavily  and  presented  the  suit  to  the  butler; 
or,  if  there  was  no  butler,  to  the  parlourmaid's 
brother.  Annie  Ottley  had  a  most  convenient 
brother.  From  all  this  you  may  deduce  that  Peter 
Shattery's  figure  was  a  fine  martial  shape  for  putting 
clothes  about.  And  so  it  was.  As  for  Ruby  Shat- 
tery, she  on  occasions — on  purely  domestic  occasions, 
of  course — was  a  trifle  slovenly.  From  which  you 
may  conclude  that  her  figure  at  the  approach  of  fat 
was  ceasing  to  be  a  matter  of  her  first  interest.  And 
that,  too,  was  exactly  the  case. 

Aunt  Agatha  was  too  distressing  an  aunt  to  be 
anything  but  neatly  dressed.  This  afternoon  she  was 
busked  in  a  composition  of  black  silk  and  beads,  with 
a  severely  pointed  bodice":"  jet  earrings  matched  the 
beads  in  her  bodice  and  the  eyes  in  her  face  :  and 
the  glance  from  those  eyes  was  as  straight  as  the 
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parting  in  the  middle  of  her  black  hair.  Her  nose 
and  mouth  were  her  title-deeds  to  beauty,  but  old  and 
fading  title-deeds ;  and  the  most  speaking  and  urgent 
feature  of  her  face  was  her  chin.  She  used  it  at  you. 
"Aunt  Put-you-down,"  Peter  Shattery  called  'her; 
and  when  she  put  you  down,  she  did  it  largely  with 
her  chin.  She  turned  her  glance  upon  you,  and, 
lifting  up  the  chin,  stared  over  it  through  her 
spectacles. 

This  reception-room  of  Ruby  Shattery 's  was  no 
drawing-room  like  others  in  that  neighbourhood  of 
South  Kensington,  and  in  those  years  of  the  eighteen- 
eighties  Ruby  Shattery  was  a  modern  and  artistic 
woman,  and,  like  most  women  who  decide  to  be  in 
advance  of  their  generation,  went  back  several  cen- 
turies for  her  furniture  :  the  room,  therefore,  was  an 
exhibition  of  old  andirons,  firebacks,  gate-legged 
tables,  treasure-chests,  spits  and  spinning-wheels,  and 
dark  oak  dressers  with  polished  pewter  plates  and 
flagons.  The  whole  of  it  Aunt  Agatha,  sitting  in 
a  high-backed  antique  chair,  examined  over  her 
chin. 

Is  there  not  a  stage  term  "  Noises  off  "  to  indicate 
the  trumpet-calls,  the  thunder,  the  voices,  and  the 
horse-galloping  that  occur  behind  the  wings  ?  If  there 
be  such  a  term,  I  know  nothing  that  better  describes 
Oscar  in  this  scene.  There  was  an  occasional  clatter 
of  feet  up  and  down  the  stairs;  the  loud  barking  of 
The  Unspeakable,  who,  by  the  way,  had  grown  into 
neither  a  bloodhound  nor  a  bulldog,  but  just  into 
an  indeterminate;  the  mew  of  a  cat;  and  the  ex- 
cited shrieks  and  laughter  of  a  little  girl.  For  Oscar 
had  a  playmate  out  there  on  the  landing,  his 
cousin,  a  golden  six-year-old,  young  Leila  Shattery 
Pool. 

To  the  listeners  in  the  room  the  "Noises  off  "  sug- 
gested that  Leila  was  holding  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
and  Oscar,  after  sounding  the  charge,  was  scaling  the 
heights,  supported  by  the  cheers  and  encouragement 
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of  the  dog.  And  the  fall  of  the  heights  was  intimated 
by  the  sudden  silence,  and  then  by  Leila's  listless 
humming,  which  proved  that  she  was  down  on  the 
landing  again  and  left  alone. 

"Hum.  Young  Oscar's  gone  upstairs,"  explained 
the  Captain,  partly  for  the  sake  of  something  to  say. 
"What  dark  thing  is  he  about  now?  " 

It  was  a  very  dark  thing ;  and  its  nature  was  pub- 
lished to  the  world  by  Oscar's  shouting  over  the 
balusters  : 

"Leila  !  Leila  !  Come  and  see  where  I've  dropped 
the  pussy." 

The  Captain  glanced  in  simulated  dismay  at  his 
wife,  and  from  her  to  Aunt  Agatha. 

"Good  lord  !  "  said  he,  an  expression  which  caused 
Aunt  Agatha  to  bridle. 

"I  should  think,"  suggested  Aunt  Agatha,  "that 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  go  upstairs  and  see  Where 
he  has  put  the  unfortunate  animal." 

Evidently  Leila,  outside,  was  of  the  same  view,  for 
the  scampering  of  excited  feet  showed  her  eagerness 
to  learn  where  Oscar  had  dropped  the  pussy. 

"If  her  mother's  not  careful,"  said  Aunt  Agatha, 
"that  little  girl  will  grow  up  into  an  unmannerly 
tomboy." 

"Oscar  makes  her  worse  than  she  is,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Shattery  placidly. 

"And  I  shouldn't  think,  Ruby,"  proceeded  Aunt 
Agatha,  "that  it's  good  for  Oscar  to  have  Leila  to 
laugh  at  all  his  mischief.     It  encourages  him." 

"Damn  the  interfering  old  devil,"  thought  Captain 
Shattery,  turning  towards  his  aunt  and  saying  aloud, 
as  he  filled  his  pipe  :  "There  are  two  who  aid  and 
abet  the  boy.  They  are  The  Unspeakable  and  his 
cousin  Leila.  And  there  are  two  who  disapprove  of 
him,  Sobersides  and  the  cat.  Indeed,  all  cats  dis- 
approve of  him." 

Aunt  Agatha  stared  severely  through  her 
spectacles. 
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"You  forget,  Peter,  I  don't  know  who  you  mean 
by  '  Sobersides.'  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  an  unpleasant  idea 
that  Peter  might  be  alluding  to  her. 

"Sobersides  is  an  old  bitch,"  said  Captain  Shat- 
tery,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  a  match. 

Aunt  Agatha's  black  silk  stiffened. 

"Her  real  name  is  Nellie,"  continued  the  Captain, 
while  Aunt  Agatha  looked  relieved.  "And  she  had 
issue,  the  pup  Unspeakable.  She  bore  him  to  some 
unknown  father,  who  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
justice.  Since  which  offence  she  has  been  chastened 
and  sober.  Hence  I,  in  my  pleasant  style,  have 
called  her  Sobersides.  ...  If  you've  no  objection, 
I'll  smoke." 

Outside,  at  this  point,  there  was  a  barking  as  of 
two  dogs,  and  cries  of  "Gee-up  "  from  Oscar. 

"It's  my  opinion,"  said  the  Captain,  luxuriously 
blowing  his  first  cloud  into  the  room,  "that  there's 
now  a  mediaeval  joust  in  the  passage.  Sir  Oscar  is 
astride  a  favourite  charger,  the  younger  dog,  and 
Leila  is  more  suitably  mounted  on  Nellie.  If  only 
their  steeds  can  be  induced  to  move,  their  object  is  to 
unhorse  each  other." 

"Do  you  let  them  do  it?  "  inquired  Aunt  Agatha. 

"Certainly,"  proceeded  the  Captain.  "I'm  always 
pleased  when  Oscar  is  mounted  on  the  dog.  It  is 
then  that  he  appreciates  his  father." 

Here  his  wife,  who  had  been  rather  remote  from 
the  conversation,  being  impatient  with  these  courtesies 
that  kept  her  from  her  studio,  intervened  :  "Don't  be 
so  silly,  Peter,"  and,  turning  to  Aunt  Agatha,  ex- 
plained :  "Peter  means  that  he  makes  a  much  finer 
charger  than  the  dog  does." 

Captain  Peter  bowed  endorsement. 

"Myself  and  Oscar  are  unconquerable." 

The  present  tourney  was  still  in  progress,  to  judge 
from  the  shouting  of  tfhe  tilting  knights  and  the  bark- 
ing of  the  tiorses.    But  a  sudden  flourish  on  Oscar's 
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trumpet  produced  a  silence.  And  it  was  a  silence 
so  long  and  unbroken,  save  for  Leila's  intermittent 
humming,  as  to  suggest  that  Oscar  had  ascended 
again  to  the  landing  above. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  not  going  to  play 
'  Moses  and  Aaron,'  "  said  Mrs.  Shattery.  "It  does 
make  such  a  mess  on  the  landing." 

"Are  they  allowed  to  play  games  founded  on 
scripture  ?  "  demanded  Aunt  Agatha. 

"Most  certainly,"  her  nephew  hastened  to  reply. 
"  I  am  much  indebted  to  my  son  Oscar's  imagination 
for  'having  given  me  the  idea  of  '  Moses  and  Aaron.' 
I  myself  have  improved  it  a  lot.  It  is  now  a  very 
dramatic  and  instructive  game." 

"It's  very  destructive,"  interposed  Mrs.  Shattery. 

"You  see,"  explained  her  husband,  "Leila  remains 
on  the  landing  outside,  which  is  the  Wilderness  of 
Sinai.  She  is  dressed  up  in  priestly  garments.  She 
sets  down  a  box  for  a  pedestal,  and  the  dog,  Nellie,  on 
the  top  thereof  for  a  brazen  calf.  She  then  sits  down 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  rises  up  to  play.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  the  brazen  calf  will  occasionally  step 
off  its  pedestal  with  its  tail  between  its  legs,  or,  more 
undignified  still,  will  sit  down  upon  its  tail,  or,  worst 
of  all,  will  elevate  one  leg  like  a  tent-pole  and  wash." 

"Really  !  "  protested  Aunt  Agatha. 

"Hush,  Peter,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Shattery. 

"Meanwhile,"  the  remorseless  Captain  drove  on, 
"Oscar  has  gone  up  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  fetch 
down  the  Law.  There  are  thunders  of  tea-trays,  and 
Oscar  descends  the  Mountain  with  the  Tables  of  the 
Law  in  his  hands — marvellous  things  made  out  of 
plaster  by  myself.  Leila,  by  this  time,  is  generally 
holding  the  brazen  calf  on  to  its  pedestal  while  it 
protests.  Seeing  Aaron  in  this  idolatrous  position, 
Moses  loses  his  temper  very  thoroughly  and  smashes 
the  Tables  against  the  banisters  .  .  .  and  Annie  Ottley 
is  sent  for  to  clear  up  the  mess  .  .  .  and  the  dog, 
Nellie,  escapes  downstairs." 
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"I  don't  think  children "  began  Aunt  Agatha. 

"We  have  many  more  such  scriptural  games,"  con- 
tinued the  Captain.  "Oscar  is  often  to  be  found 
reading  his  Bible  in  search  of  them." 

"And  he  took  the  first  prize  for  scripture  last 
term,"  put  in  his  mother. 

Captain  Peter  waved  his  wife's  interruption 
aside. 

"'  David  and  Goliath  '  is  another  good  one.  But 
I'm  not  so  fond  of  that.  Oscar  is  becoming  a  re- 
markable shot  with  a  sling,  and  I  don't  think 
he  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  call  his  father  uncir- 
cumcised." 

Aunt  Agatha  straightened  her  back. 

"Peter  !  "  rebuked  his  wife. 

Meanwhile  the  wistful  humming  of  Leila  outside 
justified  them  in  believing  that  Oscar's  imagination 
had  at  last  given  out.  But  they  were  soon  disabused, 
evidence  coming  that  lie  had  had  an  inspiration.  His 
voice  was  heard  calling  : 

"Leila  !     Leila  !  now  shall  we  whip  Nellie?  " 

Mrs.  Shattery  jumped  up. 

"No,  that  I  will  not  alrow.  I  will  not  have  poor 
old  Nellie  whipped — not  even  in  fun.  Leila,  Leila 
dear."  Mrs.  Shattery  had  opened  the  door.  "Bring 
Nellie  in  here,  there's  a  good  child." 

Leila  could  not  be  seen,  as  Mrs.  Shattery  spoke, 
for  much  of  the  passage  was  obscured  by  the  latter's 
enlarging  figure;  but  a  minute  later  she  entered.  She 
walked  in  rather  sheepishly.  Her  hair,  thick,  and 
just  failing  to  reach  her  shoulders  all  round,  was  of 
that  gold  whose  glory  can  hardly  last.  Her  face, 
under  her  fringe,  was  round,  with  wide-parted  eyes, 
straight  eyebrows,  a  tiny  nose,  and  a  chin  like  an 
apple.  Her  skin  was  fair,  but,  flushed  with  play, 
had  run  to  russet  and  pink.  It  was  unmistakably 
freckled.  Her  mouth — ah  !  Leila's  mouth  with  its 
sides  turning  slightly  but  beautifully  down — I  have 
heard  it  called  a  horse-shoe  mouth.     She  wore  a  pink 
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dress,  rather  soiled,  for  she  had  been  several  times 
unhorsed  by  Oscar.  With  dirty  hands  she  held 
Nellie,  a  beast  nearly  as  big  as  herself,  against 
her  breast,  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  its  paws 
outward,  and  to  display  all  its  underneath  to  the 
company. 

"Miss    Leila    Shattery     Pool,"     introduced    the 
Captain. 


CHAPTER  III 


Aunt  Agatha  was  a  widow,  being  the  relict  of 
Charles  Belden,  who  had  married  Agatha  Shattery 
when  she  was  a  forbidding  beauty  of  twenty-nine, 
and  died  two  years  later.  As  this  sad  event  lay  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  past,  the  world  in  the  eighteen- 
eignties  was  confused  about  the  disease  from  Which 
he  died.  Most  of  the  Shattery  nephews  and  nieces, 
however,  supposed  that  he  died  of  Agatha. 

For  the  forty  years  she  had  lived  on  the  interest 
from  Charles  Belden's  investments,  till  the  bulk  of 
this  capital,  which  had  been  sunk  in  an  Oriental 
trading  venture,  was  suddenly  lost,  and  Aunt  Agatha, 
much  annoyed  with  Charles  for  having  been  such  a 
fool,  was  thrown  with  her  tiny  remaining  capital  and 
her  black  silk  dresses  upon  the  world. 

There  were  no  Belden  nephews  and  nieces  to  give 
her  a  home,  so  the  Shattery  nephews  and  nieces,  of 
whom  there  were  ten,  decided  that  she  must  cut  up 
the  year  into  ten  parts,  and  stay  for  five  weeks  in 
each  home.  Granted  that  this  would  leave  two  weeks 
over,  but  for  those  two  weeks  she  could  go  to  the 
deuce,  not  being  absolutely  penniless. 

"By  some  such  means  only,"  sighed  the  Shat- 
terys,  "can  the  old  termagant  keep  up  appearances  " ; 
and  they  submitted  resignedly  to  the  dark  visitation. 

"One  can  stick  it  for  a  month,"  said  Captain  Peter 
Shattery.  "A  month's  mortification  is  even  Whole- 
some." 

Nevertheless  he  arranged  that  his  aunt's  visit  this 
year  should  take  place  in  the  glory  of  the  spring,  and, 
after  welcoming  her  to  his  home,  took  his  wife  to  the 
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Derbyshire  dales,  intending  to  remain  there  for  the 
whole  period  of  his  mortification,  while  Mrs.  Belden 
took  charge  of  his  home.  It  was  not  that  he  retreated. 
Peter  Shattery  never  retreated  :  and  he  was  coolly 
confident  that  he  could  decimate  Aunt  Agatha's  forces 
in  a  summer  morning.  But  it  amused  him  to  think 
that  he  was  actually  profiting  by  her  visit,  inasmuch 
as  he  most  conveniently  sublimated  the  evil  thing  into 
Oversight  for  his  son  and  Government  for  his 
servants. 

So  it  was  in  a  merry  and  generous  mood  that,  on 
the  day  when  he  took  train  for  Derbyshire,  he  pro- 
vided three  theatre  seats,  to  be  occupied  by  his  aunt, 
his  son  Oscar,  and  Oscar's  playmate,  Leila.  He  had 
seen  the  play  himself,  and  was  delighted  to  think  that 
it  had  sundry  improprieties  which  would  rustle  the 
black  silk. 

On  bidding  his  aunt  farewell,  he  lied,  sayingT  "  I 
know  Oscar  will  be  a  good  boy,"  for  he  knew  that 
battle  between  Oscar  and  Aunt  Agatha  was  as  certain 
as  rain  before  April's  close. 

"The  old  biddy  has  everything  in  her  favour,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  as  they  sat  opposite  each  other  in 
the  train;  "size,  and  age,  and  physical  strength,  and 
spectacles,  and  chin.  Nevertheless,  Ruby  Shattery, 
my  half-crown  is  on  your  son.  ...  Go  it,  old 
boy." 

Aunt  Agatha  was  quite  glad  to  take  the  children 
to  the  theatre.  Disgusted  with  the  lenience  of  her 
host  and  hostess  to  their  mischievous  son,  she  had 
decided  that  the  child  wanted  discipline,  and  that  she 
was  the  person  to  administer  it.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  she  could  make  him  behave  himself. 

The  trouble  began  in  the  dress  circle,  where  their 
seats  were,  and  before  the  curtain  went  up.  Oscar 
said  he  couldn't  see,  but  that  it  would  be  all  right  if 
he  knelt  on  his  seat  and  sat  on  his  heels.  This 
Aunt  Agatha  at  once  forbade.  She  even  pushed  him 
roughly  down  upon  his  seat.     Oscar  waited  till  he 
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saw  her  eyes  watching  the  people  in  the  stalls  and 
boxes,  and  then  carefully  knelt  on  his  seat  and  sat 
on  his  heels. 

But  Aunt  Agatha  had  been  waiting  for  such  a 
movement,  and  roughly  dragged  and  pushed  him  into 
a  sitting  position  once  more.  It  would  do  him  good 
to  learn,  thought  she,  that  his  Aunt  Agatha  was  not 
to  be  caught  napping. 

Oscar  kept  silence  while  he  stared  at  the  fast-filling 
dress  circle.  Who  shall  say  what  put  into  his  head 
the  line  of  his  attack?  Only  the  genius  of  a  child 
would  have  invented  it.  He  just  said,  loudly  enough 
for  most  people  to  hear,  the  one  word  "Shirt." 

It  was  a  silly  word  :  but  it  is  always  an  amusing 
one.     "Shirt,"  said  Oscar. 

All  the  gentlemen  tittered,  and  Aunt  Agatha  poked 
him  very  severely,  saying,  "Be  quiet,  will  you  ?  " 
Leila,  on  the  other  side  of  Aunt  Agatha,  giggled  a 
little,  hardly  knowing  why. 

"Trousers,"  said  Oscar. 

Several  of  the  men  improved  their  tittering  into 
laughter,  and  Leila,  catching  the  infection,  laughed 
excitedly  too.  She  sucked  her  forefinger,  and  laughed 
excitedly  all  round  it.  Aunt  Agatha  rustled  with  dis- 
composure. She  was  tasting  the  bitterness  of  a 
possible  defeat,  and  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  whippable 
six-year-old  boy. 

"Don't  dare  say  any  of  those  words  again,"  she 
commanded. 

"Well,  may  I  kneel  on  the  seat?  "  inquired  Oscar. 

"No,  certainly  not.  You'll  learn  to  do  exactly 
what  you  are  told." 

Observing  that  the  whole  dress  circle  was  now 
watching,  Aunt  Agatha  felt  as  uncomfortable  as  ever 
in  her  life. 

"I  want  to  kneel  on  the  seat,"  explained  Oscar  as 
his  ultimatum. 

"And  you  shall  not  kneel  on  the  seat,"  said  Aunt 
Agatha.  - 
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"  Combinations,"  said  Oscar. 

And  no  one  in  the  subsequent  play  got  such  a  big 
laugh  out  of  the  dress  circle  as  Oscar  that  moment. 
Thank  Heaven  the  house  lights  went  out  ere  the  laugh 
had  subsided.  In  the  darkness  Oscar  climbed  on  to 
the  seat  and  sat  on  'his  heels.  And  Aunt  Agatha 
pretended  not  to  see. 


All  her  life  Aunt  Agatha  had  believed  that  no  one 
could  thwart  her,  and  this  taste  of  a  public  defeat 
was  spoiling  the  play.  Immediately  after  the  per- 
formance she  must  recover  the  position  momentarily 
lost.  In  the  darkness  she  nodded  the  head  of  a 
determined  woman.  No  sooner  would  they  be  out  of 
the  theatre  than  Master  Oscar  should  be  put  through 
a  course  of  her  discipline.  "Thirty  days'  disci- 
pline," thought  Aunt  Agatha,  her  bonnet  nodding 
again. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  was  admirably  suited 
to  reformatory  methods.  After  breakfast  Oscar  was 
sent  to  wash  his  face  and  hands.  He  did  so  by  pass- 
ing a  flannel,  still  damp,  over  his  nose  and  cheeks, 
and  over  the  backs  and  palms  of  his  hands.  Coming 
down,  he  found  'his  grand-aunt  in  the  hall,  ready 
caparisoned  for  church. 

"Are  you  tidy  now?  "  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Oscar. 

"Turn  round  and  let  me  see." 

He  turned  round,  and  was  passed,  but  without 
distinction. 

"  Have  you  got  your  prayer-book  ?  " 

"No.     I  don't  know  where  it  is." 

"Well,  get  your  father's  or  your  mother's." 

"I  don't  think  they've  got  them,"  said  Oscar. 
"They  don't  go  to  church.  I  don't  think  they're 
frightfully  religious  like  you." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  snubbed 
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Aunt  Agatha.  "You'll  find  a  spare  prayer-book  in 
the  top  right-hand  drawer  of  the  dressing-table  in 
my  room.     Run  at  once  and  fetch  it." 

"I  don't  want  a  prayer-book." 

"  Do  at  once  what  you're  told." 

Oscar  dragged  himself  up  the  stairs,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him  for  a  long  time.  He  had,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  found  the  prayer-book  exactly  where 
Aunt  Agatha  had  said.  He  had  taken  it  out,  and  was 
now  reading  the  lining  of  the  drawer.  It  was  a  piece 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  recording  a  London  magis- 
trate's remarks  about  juvenile  crime.  The  headline, 
"Four  Boys  Birched,"  had  first  engaged  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  took  him  quite  a  while  to  spell  it  out.  In 
order  to  pursue  his  reading  he  had  removed  out  of 
the  drawer  a  good  many  handkerchiefs,  hair-pins  and 
hair-curlers.  These  last,  being  mechanical  devices, 
had  proved  more  attractive  than  the  birched  boys,  and 
had  to  be  examined  carefully,  first  as  to  their  theory, 
and  then  by  experiment.  It  was  only  gradually  that 
he  became  aware  of  Aunt  Agatha's  voice  below  stairs, 
calling  to  him  to  come  down  at  once. 

He  decided  to  retain  the  hair-curlers  for  further 
examination  during  divine  service,  and,  putting  them 
into  his  pocket,  walked  downstairs. 

Through  the  streets,  sunny  with  spring,  and  clean 
and  quiet  with  Sunday,  Aunt  Agatha  led  him  to  the 
neighbouring  church,  whose  bells  were  now  sounding 
on  the  quiescent  air.  But  she  had  hardly  passed 
through  the  west  door,  and  smelt  the  lingering  in- 
cense, before  she  knew  with  indignation  that  it  was 
one  of  those  Puseyite  churches  where  a  theatrical 
Roman  ritual  insulted  the  law  of  the  land.  She  saw 
lighted  candles  and  a  crucifix  on  the  altar,  towards 
which  the  incoming  congregation  were  bowing  and 
genuflecting.  With  chin  upraised  and  compressed 
lips  she  advertised  her  disapproval  of  this  idolatrous 
practice  by  ostentatiously  walking  up  the  centre  of  the 
church  and  entering  a  foremost  pew  without  so  much 
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as  a  look  towards  the  altar.  She  took  the  second  seat 
herself  and  put  Oscar  in  the  first,  so  that  she  could 
push  him  quickly  down  the  nave  and  out  of  the 
church  if  he  showed  symptoms  of  alluding  to  under- 
garments.    She  knelt  down  to  pray. 

It  was  during  her  prayer  that  she  became  con- 
scious of  titterings  and  a  mild  sensation  behind  her. 
She  instantly  raised  her  head  and  observed  Oscar 
standing  half  in  the  pew  and  half  in  the  nave,  with 
his  back  to  the  altar  and  his  face  to  the  incoming 
people,  and  bowing  again  and  again.  Like  most 
children  in  church,  he  had  soon  found  the  diversions 
behind  more  interesting  than  those  in  front,  and,  on 
turning  round,  had  seen  a  lady  bow  nicely  toward 
him  before  entering  her  pew.  He  bowed  back. 
Several  more  ladies  seemed  ready  to  bow  and  make 
reverences  to  him,  so  he  smiled  and  giggled  a  little, 
and  acknowledged  their  courtesies.  He  even  began 
to  expect  this  homage  and  to  wait  for  it  from  the  new 
folk,  and,  when  it  came,  graciously  to  acknowledge  it. 

Aunt  Agatha  pulled  him  into  the  pew,  thereby 
providing  yet  more  amusement  for  the  congregation. 
This  bullying  action  of  Aunt  Agatha's  and  the  public 
laughter,  by  an  unfortunate  association  of  ideas, 
reminded  Oscar  of  the  dress  circle. 

" Shirt,"  he  began. 

"O  Lord,  help  me,"  gasped  Aunt  Agatha. 

It  was  a  sincere  prayer,  and  help  was  sent  by 
Heaven  out  of  the  vestry.  The  entrance  of  scarlet- 
cassocked  acolytes  and  priests  in  strange  vestments 
immediately  captured  Oscar's  attention.  Aunt 
Agatha,  too,  forgot  her  dangers  while  she  put  up  her 
spectacles  to  stare  at  the  extraordinary  garments. 

"Like  bed-spreads,"  she  muttered,  and,  turning 
to  her  neighbour,  a  devout  young  man,  said : 

"I  sincerely  trust  the  service  is  Morning  Prayer, 
according  to  the  prayer-book." 

"No,  it's  Mass,"  said  he. 

"  It's    What  ? "     exclaimed     Aunt     Agatha,     and 
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directed  her  eyes  and  chin  at  the  astonishing  exploits 
before  the  altar. 

She  endured  the  service  till  the  sermon,  however, 
as  it  was  keeping  Oscar  open-mouthed  and  silent. 
But  when,  in  the  sermon,  the  preacher  attacked  the 
Reformation  as  a  "damnable  upheaval"  and  called 
Archbishop  Cranmer  "a  fluent  toady,"  she  at  once 
got  up  and  pushed  Oscar  into  the  nave,  saying  :  "  Go 
on,  Oscar.  Go  on.  Get  out.  We're  leaving  at 
once." 

Oscar  did  not  require  to  be  told  twice.  He  had 
been  finding  it  tedious  ever  since  that  man  appeared 
in  the  pulpit.  He  seized  his  prayer-book,  and,  with 
a  grin  at  so  unusual  a  proceeding,  walked  quickly 
down  the  church.  Aunt  Agatha  followed — a  public 
testifying.  The  procession  of  a  grinning  boy  and  an 
indignant  lady  drew  away  all  attention  from  the 
preacher,  who  rebuked  their  exit  with  an  offended 
silence. 

The  verger  followed  Aunt  Agatha  out  of  the  doors 
with  a  bottle  of  water. 

"Are  you  ill,  madam?  "  inquired  he. 

"Certainly,"  said  Aunt  Agatha,  who  had  hardly 
heard  the  question.  "And  I  shall  write  to  the  Bishop 
about  it." 

And  all  the  while  she  was  secretly  pleased  that  she 
had  given  Oscar  a  demonstration  of  her  mettle.  The 
Preaching  Humbug  and  his  congregation  of  Jesuits 
had  no  terrors  for  her. 

No,  it  was  only  Oscar  of  whom  she  was  afraid. 


In  the  afternoon  Aunt  Agatha  slept  in  her  bed- 
chamber, and  Oscar  was  allowed  to  have  Leila  to  tea 
in  the  playroom,  an  underground  apartment  which, 
in  a  better  staffed  house,  would  have  been  the  house- 
keeper's sitting-room.     Here  he  and  his  cousin  could 
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play  under  the  charge  of  Annie  Ottley,  the  nurse- 
parlourmaid.  Annie  Ottley  was  as  apprehensive  of 
trouble  with  Oscar  as  Aunt  Agatha,  but  it  was  appre- 
hension of  a  less  agitated  kind,  for  she  did  not  worry 
about  victory.  She  had  long  ago  hauled  down  her 
colours  to  him.  All  she  ever  did  was  to  request  him 
to  abstain  from  misdemeanours  in  a  strange  phrase 
of  her  own  :  "Now,  none  of  your  parts,  Master 
Oscar." 

In  a  good-natured  way  she  liked  Oscar  and  petted 
his  frequent  visitor,  Leila.  "Them  little  comics,"  she 
called  the  couple.  "Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of 
them  ?  " 

"Now,  don't  you  and  Miss  Leila  go  and  wake 
your  auntie  upstairs.  You  know  she's  better  after 
she's  slep'.  Don't  go  making  a  noise,  and  the  like 
of  that.  When  you  and  Miss  Leila  get  together 
you're  that  mischeevous,  you  know  you  are.  There's 
melons  and  bananas  for  tea.  Them's  what  Miss  Leila 
likes.  And  a  negg  each.  And  don't  let's  have  any 
of  your  parts." 

"I  want  my  egg  fried,"  announced  Oscar,  just  as 
Leila  arrived. 

She  wore  her  pink  frock,  and  an  excited  flush  at 
the  prospect  of  an  afternoon's  play  with  Oscar :  and, 
when  Oscar  detailed  the  excellent  commons  provided 
for  tea,  her  short  gold  locks,  reaching  scarcely  to  her 
shoulders,  went  up  and  down,  as  she  jumped  with 
enthusiasm.  Then  she  went  close  to  Annie  Ottley 
and,  upturning  her  freckled  face  so  that  the  thick  hair 
fell  back,  inquired  : 

"Annie,  when  are  we  going  to  have  tea  ?  " 

"Yes,  when  are  we  going  to  have  tea?  "  echoed 
Oscar. 

"You'll  have  tea  at  four.  Four,  and  not  a  minute 
earlier.    And  I  don't  want  no  back-answers,  neither." 

"Well,  what's  the  time  now?"  persisted  Leila. 
"Annie,  please  tell  me  what's  the  time  now?  " 

"Ten  past  three." 
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Leila  made  a  slight  moue  with  her  lips  and  turned 
away. 

"There  now,"  said  Annie  Ottley,  "if  you  have  a 
good  game  with  Master  Oscar,  and  keep  quiet,  and 
the  like  of  that,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  it  by  a  quarter 
to  four." 

Leila  jumped  up  and  flung  her  arms  round  Annie. 

"  But  that's  only  if  you're  good,"  stipulated  Annie, 
"and  don't  go  and  encourage  Master  Oscar  to  be 
mischeevous." 

Annie  disappeared  to  prepare  the  meal.  When 
she  returned,  it  was  to  find  the  dog  Unspeakable  and 
its  mother  Nellie  sitting  on  their  tails  and  watching 
with  parted  jaws  an  interesting  performance  by  Oscar 
and  Leila.  Leila  was  sitting  in  a  chair  with  her  head 
thrown  back  and  mouth  opened  wide,  so  as  to  exhibit 
to  the  playroom  all  her  teeth  and  the  roof  of  her 
mouth,  a  perfect  pink  roof,  arched  like  a  fairy's 
cathedral.  Oscar,  standing  beside  her,  had  his  left 
arm  round  her  head  in  such  a  way  that  the  hand  held 
her  chin,  while,  with  his  right  hand,  he  prodded  her 
teeth  with  one  of  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 
As  a  dentist  he  was  seeking  for  signs  of  tartar  or 
decay. 

"Let  me  know  if  I  hurt  you,"  he  said  gently. 

"Ah,"  agreed  Leila. 

"Sing  out  if  I  toudh  a  nerve." 

"Ah,"  said  Leila. 

A  basin  of  water  was  on  a  little  table  beside  the 
dentist's  chair,  and  a  pistol  water-squirt.  After  a 
little  picking  and  scraping  Oscar  filled  the  squirt  with 
water  and  shot  its  contents  into  Leila's  mouth. 

"Now  spit,"  he  said. 

Leila  spat,  and  inquired:  "Is  it  tea-time  now, 
Annie?" 

Annie  Ottley  leaned  against  the  wall  to  indulge 
her  laughter. 

"You're  the  strangest  little  comics  that  ever  was," 
she   said.      "But,    Lor'!    look    at   that   there   water 
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you've  spilt,  and  the  mess  you've  made  of  the  floor. 
And  the  room's  been  swep' !  I'll  pay  you !  " 
And  she  set  about  mopping  up  the  water,  threat- 
ening as  she  did  so:  " Dentists!  I'll  give  you 
dentists !  " 

Oscar  heeded  her  not.  He  jotted  down  in  his 
engagement-book  the  date  of  his  attendance  on  Leila, 
and  the  nature  of  his  professional  services  on  her 
mouth;  and,  having  dipped  his  instruments  into  the 
basin,  and  cleaned  and  put  them  into  a  drawer,  he 
wiped  his  hands  on  a  towel  in  the  corner,  and  said, 
after  a  moment  for  inspiration  : 
"  Now  shall  we  whip  Nellie  ?  " 
"No,  no,  Master  Oscar,"  cried  Annie.  "None  of 
your  parts  now !  " 

"Well,  can  we  have  tea?  "  said  Oscar,  as  offering 
an  alternative  suggestion. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  can  have  tea.  If  you'll  wait  a  few 
minutes  I'll  have  it  ready." 

And  though  it  was  only  half-past  three  she  hurried 
out  to  fetch  the  meal. 

When  the  tea  was  brought  in  and  the  table  laid, 
Oscar  climbed  on  to  one  chair  and  Leila  on  to  the 
seat  facing  him.  Leila  suffered  Annie  to  tie  a  bib 
about  her  neck,  but  pursued  her  meal  the  while;  one 
could  not  delay  with  a  fried  egg  before  one.  Always 
Leila  ate  a  fried  egg  in  the  same  manner,  cutting 
away  and  eating  the  white,  piece  by  piece,  and  leav- 
ing the  yolk,  the  exciting  part,  to  the  last.  It  was 
for  her  at  once  a  triumphant  and  a  sad  moment  when 
she  cut  the  yolk  with  her  knife  and  watched  it  burst 
into  yellow  liquid. 

The  egg  finished,  Leila  was  in  favour  of  proceed- 
ing straightway  to  melon ;  but  Annie  insisted  on  the 
intervention  of  a  slice  of  bread,  maintaining  that  one 
ought  to  have  a  layer,  as  you  might  say,  between 
the  egg  and  the  fruit.  So  Leila  pushed  through  the 
bread  course  with  much  the  same  sensations  as  one 
pushes  with  the  crowd  up  the  gallery  steps  before 
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getting  into  the  theatre  itself.  Annie  called  her 
a  good  little  girl,  and  gave  her  a  big  slice  of 
melon. 

But  a  slice  of  melon  is  a  tantalizing  thing.  Leila 
ate  with  knife  and  fork  all  of  it  that  was  legitimate 
for  a  wellJbred  child  to  eat,  and  then  looked  at  the 
illicit  remainder  on  the  rind.  She  felt  she  would  have 
to  eat  it,  notwithstanding  a  penalty  which  Annie 
styled  "the  gripes. M  And  the  only  way,  good  people, 
to  eat  the  illegitimate  part  of  a  melon  is  to  eat  it 
illegitimately.  You  must  scrape  it  with  your  teeth 
to  the  very  rind,  over  which  you  look  anxiously  at 
Annie  Ottley. 

"No,  Miss  Leila,  that  ain't  ladylike,"  rebuked 
Annie. 

"I'm  going  to  do  that  too,"  announced  Oscar,  who 
was  still  at  the  bread-and-jam  stage. 

"Now,  Master  Oscar "  began  Annie. 

"  Please  can  I  have  a  banana  now  ?  "  asked  Leila, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  to  recover  from  the 
melon. 

"Yes,  you  may  have  a  banana,"  said  Annie, 
putting  one  on  her  plate. 

But  alas !  the  devil  lurks  in  the  skin  of  a  banana 
as  well  as  in  the  rind  of  a  melon.  Leila  really  meant 
to  behave  properly  with  her  banana,  and  to  eat  only 
that  part  of  it  which  stood  up,  after  its  trousers  (as 
Oscar  called  them,  and  was  rebuked  and  giggled  at  by 
Annie  for  his  indecency)  were  pulled  down.  But  it 
could  not  be.  Leila  saw  where  sin  lay,  and  none  the 
less  advanced  to  it,  vaguely  wondering  Why  every- 
thing that  was  nice  was  sure  to  be  wrong;  and  she 
was  soon  dragging  the  long  skins  between  her  closed 
jaws,  and  leaving  impressed  the  grooves  of  her  little 
divided  teeth  on  the  moist  and  nasty  things. 

"Oh,  Miss  Leila,"  said  Annie,  "give  over,  now. 
What  would  your  ma  say  ?  " 

"Give  over,  Leila,"  endorsed  Oscar,  who  was  then 
sucking  the  rind  of  the  melon. 
C 
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The  comparative  silence  of  Oscar  during  the  meal 
was  due  in  part  to  his  commerce  with  the  excellent 
provisions,  and  in  part  to  brain  activity.  For  he 
was  formulating  a  secret  word,  to  be  used  only  by 
himself  and  Leila.  When  he  had  eaten  enough 
to  be  satisfied  (and  the  little  bit  more  which  he 
usually  took  in  a  spirit  of  adventure),  he  got  down 
from  his  seat  and  waited  to  disclose  his  secret  to 
Leila. 

But  Leila  had  not  yet  finished.  She  was  now 
eating  sugared  cakes.  And  with  these  she  went  on 
till  she  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  half-way  through  a 
chocolate  cake.  There  was  something  noble  about 
that  half-piece  of  cake  on  Leila's  plate.  Like  the 
camel,  she  had  not  stopped  at  a  suitable  halting-place 
before  complete  exhaustion,  but  had  gone  on  to  her 
very  last  stride. 

"Now  finish  up  your  cake,  Miss  Leila,"  said  Annie 
Ottley.  "'  Waste  not,  want  not.'  Come  on,  you  can 
manage  that  little  bit." 

Leila  shook  her  short  hairs. 

uYes,  just  that  little  bit,  Miss  Leila.  You 
shouldn't  have  started  it  if  you  couldn't  finish  it." 
(There  I  hold  that  Annie's  ethics  were  wrong.  It 
was  far  nobler  to  have  started  it.) 

"But  I  don't  want  any  more,"  repeated  Leila, 
her  pink  figure  relapsed  and  crumpled  in  her 
chair. 

Annie  lifted  the  half-cake  to  Leila's  mouth. 
"Come  on,  just  this  'ere  tiddy  bit.      And  then 
we'll  clear  away  and  you  can  play." 

Leila  reconsidered  the  position,  and  finally  de- 
cided to  attempt  the  impossible.  She  achieved  it, 
and,  somewhat  relieved  to  have  finished  with  tea, 
climbed  down  and  hastened  to  Oscar,  Who  was 
inviting  her  by  mysterious  signs  to  join  him  in  a 
conspiracy. 

He  took  her  into  a  corner  whilst  Annie  bustled 
with  the  tea-things. 
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"I've  thought  of  a  name,"  he  whispered,  "for  you 
and  me  to  call  Aunt  Agatha.  Only  you  and  me'll 
understand  who  we  mean.  It's  a  secret — a  sort  of 
password.     See  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  Leila  hastened  to  reply.  "What  is 
it?" 

"It's  'The  Bloke,'"  explained  Oscar.  "Or,  if 
anyone's  likely  to  hear,  '  The  B.'  M 

"I  see,"  said  Leila. 


CHAPTER  IV 


We  have  advanced  beyond  the  Greeks,  and  learned 
that  a  grander  tragic  subject  than  a  single  heroic 
figure  is  a  whole  and  scattered  family.  The  Shattery 
Family,  of  whom  Captain  Peter  Shattery  and  Ruby 
Shattery  were  only  one  small  branch  out  of  ten,  would 
be  no  bad  subject  for  such  a  tragedy.  Each  of  the 
ten  branches  should  have  its  story  told,  and  the  ten 
stories  would  only  be  pillars  of  the  more  monumental 
work,  the  Drama  of  the  Shatterys. 

And,  as  I  cursorily  sweep  the  records  of  the  whole 
ten,  I  see  how  the  family  characteristics,  working 
among  them  all,  would  give  the  necessary  unity  to  the 
drama.  There  is,  for  example,  a  certain  dynamic 
quality,  a  forcefulness.  You  can  study  every  member 
of  the  family,  and  not  find  one  who  was  ever  domin- 
ated or  overawed  by  another  person,  unless  that 
person  were  himself  a  Shattery.  They  do  not  always 
beat  their  opponents,  but  at  least  they  retire  with 
honours  easy.  There  is  a  gay  humour  about  them, 
too.  And  a  smack  of  unscrupulousness.  I  need  not 
hesitate  to  mention  this  last,  for  the  Shatterys  have 
always  most  genially  noted  it  themselves,  declaring 
that  they  wait  in  unshakable  hope  the  rise  of  a 
Shattery  criminal. 


In  1805,  when  over  the  waters  of  Trafalgar  Bay, 
the  Royal  Sovereign  (Vice-Admiral  Collingwood 
commanding)  joined  battle,  even  before  the  flagship, 
Victory,  it  had  aboard  a  young  middy,  Austin  Shat- 
tery.    Throughout  the  battle  Austin  Shattery,  with 
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another  young  officer,  stood  to  his  gun  till  he  col- 
lapsed on  the  deck  with  forty  wounds  and  a  smashed 
eye.  A  little  later  his  young  partner  fell  dead  across 
his  body.  Too  weak  with  pain  and  loss  of  blood  to 
know  much,  Austin  was  only  dreamily  conscious  of 
the  guns  ceasing,  of  an  unearthly  quiet,  and  then  of 
a  distant  command:  "Clear  the  decks!  Throw  the 
dead  overboard  I  " 

Rough  movement  followed;  and  soon  dull,  quick 
voices  near  by  caused  him  to  open  his  uninjured  eye. 
He  saw  the  bodies  being  pushed  into  the  sea.  Nearer 
and  nearer  to  him  came  these  deck-scavengers,  as  he 
watched,  only  remotely  interested.  Now  two  bare- 
chested  sailors  were  lifting  his  partner's  body  off  his 
breast  and  tumbling  it  over  the  side.  He  felt  the 
same  men  seize  him,  fore  and  aft,  and,  almost  amused 
at  their  mistake  but  too  fogged  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  speaking,  he  would  have  been  quickly  hurtling 
down  to  the  water  had  not  an  officer  called  out : 
"Steady,  there!  Young  Shattery  isn't  dead  yet. 
Let  him  die  dry."  The  sailors,  whom  Austin  was 
diverted  to  think  were  a  trifle  disappointed,  laid  him 
down  and  passed  on  to  more  unequivocal  corpses. 
So  was  Austin  Shattery  saved,  with  all  the  Shatterys 
in  his  loins. 

Austin  woke  in  a  hospital  bed,  where  he  proved 
that  it  would  take  more  than  forty  grape-shot  wounds 
and  a  missing  eye  to  drive  him  from  life  or  even  from 
the  service.  The  war  with  France,  all  blessings  to 
it,  went  gaily  on,  and  gave  the  middy  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  much  aided  by  a  fine  dispatch  from 
Collingwood,  and  by  his  countless  scars  and  disreput- 
able eye,  chances  to  rise  in  the  service,  till  he  became 
fhe  youngest  commander  of  his  day. 


We  next  hear  of  Austin  Shattery  in  a  cart,  with  a 
crowd  of  English  detenus,  being  driven  to  prison  at 
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Verdun.  It  was  a  cartload  of  men,  either  disarmed 
English  officers  or  English  male  residents,  under  the 
charge  of  one  French  officer,  who,  with  sword  and 
pistols,  sat  by  the  driver's  side.  Uncomfortably 
pressed  against  Austin  Shattery  was  a  brother  officer, 
Captain  Collier,  to  whom  Austin  remarked  periodic- 
ally :  "Collier,  I  love  you  dearly,  but  not  so  damned 
close."  Behind  came  another  cart,  full  of  English 
women,  either  female  residents  or  the  officers'  wives. 
On  the  side  of  this  cart  sat  a  French  officer,  smelling 
of  garlic,  in  charge  of  this  tender  load.  Among  the 
officers'  wives  was  Captain  Collier's  lady,  a  sharp- 
featured  little  woman,  as  slight  as  a  girl  of  eleven 
years  old.  Moreover,  if  the  Shattery  legends  are  to 
be  trusted,  she  was  just  about  as  beautiful  as  she  and 
her  doting  husband  believed — which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  Evidently  the  French  officer,  smelling  of  garlic, 
thought  so,  for,  unaware  that  a  person  so  small  could 
be  someone  of  importance,  he  roughly  essayed  to  em- 
brace her.  Out  shot  her  tiny  arm.  It  struck  him  on 
the  chin,  as  if  its  bones  were  steel,  hurling  him  back- 
wards from  the  cart  so  that  the  hinder  part  of  his  skull 
hit  the  road.     The  carts  stopped. 

The  insult  offered  to  the  little  Mrs.  Collier  was 
witnessed  from  the  front  cart  by  Captain  Collier  and 
Austin  Shattery.  The  Captain  jumped  up,  crashed 
through  and  over  his  travelling  companions,  leapt  to 
the  road  before  anyone  grasped  who  he  might  be, 
rushed  up  to  the  fallen  Frenchman,  and  stood  him 
upon  his  feet,  for  the  pleasure  and  right  of  knocking 
him  down  again.  Which  he  did.  Austin  Shattery 
jumped  out  after  his  friend — for  what  purpose  he  was 
not  clear:  perhaps  to  act  as  his  second;  or  to  do 
the  duty  of  a  friend,  after  Captain  Collier  had  done 
the  duty  of  a  husband,  on  the  face  and  carcase  of 
the  insolent  foreigner;  or  to  fight  the  whole  French 
army.  Captain  Collier  allowed  the  dazed  Frenchman 
to  recover  an  upright  position,  and  then,  stuttering 
with  wrath,  cried  : 
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"You  damned  swine!  I've  no  weapons,  but,  by 
hell  and  your  wife,  I'll  fight  you  with  my  fists  and 
kill  you." 

A  tiny  hand  pulled  him  back,  and  lo!  Mrs. 
Captain  Collier  placed  her  childish  figure  before  her 
insulter.  A  step  she  took  towards  him,  struck  him 
on  the  face,  and  cried  : 

"  ]e  suis  votre  hommel  " 

(It  was  then  that  Austin  Shattery  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  in  love  with  his  brother-officer's 
wife.) 

"Come  away,"  spluttered  her  husband,  pushing 
her  almost  roughly  on  one  side. 

By  this  time  the  other  French  officer  had  come  up ; 
and  he  promptly  seized  the  threatening  Captain 
Collier.  Austin  Shattery  right  heartily  seized  this 
new  intruder.  Captain  Collier,  thus  temporarily  re- 
lieved of  a  stinking  Frenchman,  seized  the  new  in- 
truder's sword.  The  first,  and  offending,  Frenchman 
saw  his  act,  and,  dazed  by  the  splendid  blow  of  the 
roadway  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  the  equally 
splendid  ones  of  the  gallant  Captain,  and  the  gallant 
Captain's  lady,  on  its  front,  most  madly  drew  his 
own  weapon  and  ran  it  through  his  assailant's 
body. 

And  Austin  Shattery  knew  that  he  was  in  love 
with  his  brother-officer's  widow. 


As  to  what  happened  next  the  Shattery  legends 
are  confused.  I  only  hope  the  French  officer  was 
shot,  or  hanged,  or  guillotined.  We  are  told  that 
Mrs.  Collier,  her  husband  being  dead,  was  liberated, 
and  tfiat  Austin  Shattery  sent  her  to  his  mother's 
home.  A  little  unscrupulously  she  crossed  to  Eng- 
land with  important  dispatches  sewn  into  her  corsets. 

After  Waterloo  Austin  Shattery  hurried  home  to 
marry  her.     How  the  tiny  lady  accomplished  her  next 
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triumph  no  one  knows,  but  she  certainly  produced  a 
daughter,  Agatha,  and  a  son,  Collier,  who  were  con- 
sidered to  be  respectively  twice  and  three  times  her 
size.  These  she  whipped  for  thirteen  years,  till  a 
day  when  Master  Collier  Shattery,  as  he  was  bent 
over  to  receive  his  mother's  discipline,  bethought 
himself  that  he  was  big  enough  to  lift  the  little  woman 
in  his  arms  and  carry  her  out  of  the  room.  So,  with- 
out as  much  as  an  "An'  it  please  you,  mamma,"  he 
straightened  his  back  and  did  so.  Agatha  joined  in 
the  rebellion,  which  persisted  between  mother  and 
children,  till  Collier,  then  something  of  a  giant,  joined 
the  army  and  left  her  for  ever.  Though  the  breach 
was  never  healed,  and  the  little  old  lady  died  without 
a  word  of  regret  or  forgiveness,  General  Shattery 
always  spoke  proudly  to  his  children  of  their  grand- 
mother. Indeed,  the  legends  passed  through  his  lips, 
for  Agatha  had  never  a  good  word  to  say  of  the  fiery 
little  lady  of  Verdun. 

This  Agatha  we  have  met,  pranked  in  her  black 
siJk  gown  and  her  buckram  righteousness;  and  the 
gigantic  Collier,  we  have  guessed,  was  the  rock  from 
which  our  Captain  Peter  and  the  nine  other  Shatterys 
were  hewn. 


Sometimes  I  think  about  the  ten  Shattery  children 
and  the  wives  or  husbands  they  married,  and  I  make 
a  parable  of  the  Stone  and  the  Clay.  The  Shatterys 
were  always  stone,  and,  if  they  mated  with  soft, 
yielding  characters  who  quickly  took  their  impress, 
there  was  happiness.  But,  if  they  mated  with  one 
who  was  stone  like  themselves,  there  resulted  what 
results  from  the  concussion  of  flint  with  flint — sparks. 
Four  of  them  married  clay,  and  there  was  peace  :  the 
Shattery  partner  tyrannized  and  was  happy  and  suc- 
cessful.    Four  married  stone  and  there  were  sparks. 

Two  were   exceptions.     Two   married   Pools.     A 
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brother  and  a  sister,  that  is,  married  a  brother  and  a 
sister;  and  I  cannot  fit  these  conjunctions  of  Shattery 
and  Pool  into  the  parable  at  all.  Peter  Shattery 
married  Ruby  Pool  and  produced  Oscar.  Ursula 
Shattery  married  Frank  Pool,  and  that  was  how 
Leila  came  into  this  naughty  world. 

Now  trie  Pools  were  as  determined  characters  as 
the  Shatterys.  And  the  reason  why  there  were  no 
sparks  where  Pool  and  Shattery  mated  was  probably 
because  the  Pools  determined  there  should  be  none. 
They  were  as  unyielding  as  their  Shattery  mates,  but 
they  had  not  the  same  heat.  They  were  calculating 
and  skilful  and  generally  artists  of  some  kind  :  and 
they  more  often  reached  their  goals  than  the  Shat- 
terys. Ruby,  Oscar's  mother,  was  too  skilful  and 
too  resolved  to  take  life  placidly,  to  quarrel  with 
Captain  Peter.  Frank  Pool,  Leila's  father,  was  too 
skilful  and  too  resolved  to  take  life  jovially,  to  have 
hot  words  with  Ursula  Shattery. 

Ruby  Shattery  admired  power,  and  so  married  the 
Captain.  She  was  determined  to  paint,  and  wanted 
time  and  means  to  pursue  her  art.  Her  own  little 
income  was  too  little  to  satisfy  her,  but  Captain 
Shattery  had  his  pay  and  a  small  private  purse;  and 
together,  thought  Ruby  Pool,  they  would  manage 
very  well. 

It  was  a  similar  story  when  Frank  Pool  married 
Leila's  mother,  Ursula.  He  admired  a  dashing 
quality  in  her  and  her  beauty — Ursula  was  quite  the 
most  attractive  of  all  the  Shatterys — and,  being  an 
artist  in  finance,  he  honestly  admired  her  invested 
funds.  She  had  largely  multiplied  her  little  patri- 
mony by  clever  investments,  for  she,  too,  had  a 
genius  for  money.  They  married,  and  Ursula  used 
all  her  power  to  help  her  husband  to  bigger  and 
bigger  things.  She  encouraged  him  when  he  defied 
convention  and  shocked  his  friends  by  setting  up  as 
a  leather  merchant.  And,  as  he  was  quite  as  resolved 
as  his  dashing  partner  to  build  pyramids  before  he 
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died,  this  Pool-Shattery  Combine  was  a  huge  success. 
If  there  were  no  disaster  in  the  future,  Leila  would  be 
a  great  heiress. 


That  year  of  the  eighteen-eighties  our  Captain 
Peter  Shattery  had  to  go  farther  than  the  Derbyshire 
dales.  And  he  had  to  go  alone.  His  regiment  had 
long  been  expecting  orders  for  the  East,  and,  when 
rumours  began  to  circulate  about  disaffection  in  a 
hitherto  peaceful  part  of  the  Indian  Empire,  he  wisely 
came  home  and  packed  his  kit.  The  disaffection 
spread,  as  Captain  Shattery  prayed  it  might.  And 
he  considered  his  hopes  fulfilled  when  he  found  him- 
self on  a  ship  bound  for  Bombay.  He  did  not  know 
that,  for  him,  this  was  a  passage  to  more  than  India. 
He  was  only  anxious  lest  diplomacy  should  settle  the 
insurrection  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  and  enjoy 
the  campaigning.  God  send  that  diplomacy  failed ! 
News  that  it  was  failing  came  aboard  at  the  successive 
ports:  Malta:  "Rebels  still  holding  out";  Port 
Said  :  "Rebellion  spreading — big  operations  " ;  Suez  : 
"Much  activity  over  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company  ";  and  Bombay r:  "All  leave  stopped 
in  India — no  delaying  for  these  new  arrivals — entrain 
immediately." 

And  one  day,  when  Captain  Shattery  found  him- 
self commanding  a  column  that  was  marching  to  the 
relief  of  a  beleaguered  garrison,  he  could  hardly 
believe,  as  the  column  wound  sinuously  through  a 
wild  pass,  that  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  been  idling 
with  Ruby  in  the  Derbyshire  dales.  Over  the  tortuous 
and  undulating  pass  went  the  column,  consisting 
of  his  own  company  of  British  infantry,  a  few  hundred 
Indian  infantry,  a  battery  of  guns,  and  the  most 
scandalously  variegated,  and,  as  he  complained,  the 
most  derogatory  chain  of  transport  that  ever  a  well- 
groomed  commander  was  asked  to  drag  at  the  tail  of 
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his  procession.  Birds  of  a  brilliant  blue  came  wheel- 
ing about  the  column,  and,  high  over  their  heads, 
white  eagles  circled  in  pairs. 

At  last  the  pass  disgorged  the  column  on  to  a 
plain.  It  was  near  noon  and  hot.  Captain  Shattery 
gave  orders  to  bivouac  till  dusk.  His  English  ser- 
vant, Lawson,  and  his  Indian  bearer,  Gehazi,  pro- 
duced from  a  gharry  among  the  transport  a  little 
forty-pounder  tent,  which  they  had  most  devotedly 
and  most  disobediently  concealed  among  the  blankets. 
They  pitched  it  for  him,  that  he  might  have  an  after- 
noon of  seclusion  and  comfort. 

Inside  that  tent,  while  his  column  rested  about 
him,  Captain  Shattery  reconsidered  what  he  had  set 
out  to  do.  The  plan  had  been  his  own,  and,  on  his 
swearing  to  achieve  it,  his  colonel  had  consented. 
That  night,  very  silently  and  secretly,  he  was  going 
to  do  a  forced  march.  Twenty-four  miles  he  would 
cover,  marching  from  dusk  to  daybreak.  He  would 
march  along  the  plain  under  this  range  of  hills 
through  which  they  had  just  come,  till  he  reached 
a  pass  he  had  marked  on  his  map.  He  would  thread 
his  column  back  through  that  pass,  and  appear  in 
the  morning  in  the  rear  of  the  position  his  colonel 
was  attacking.  That  little  nameless  pass  on  the  map, 
if  it  could  be  reached  by  a  secret  night  march,  he 
had  pointed  out  as  the  certain  key  to  victory.  Or 
the  lock,  rather :  he  and  his  column  would  be  the 
key. 

Captain  Shattery,  alone  in  his  tent,  idly  ran  his 
pencil-point  through  the  pass  on  the  map.  "Shattery 
Pass  "  he  found  pleasure  in  calling  it.  Perhaps  here- 
after it  would  be  known  by  that  name.  He  even 
wrote  the  name  on  the  map,  partly  as  a  schoolboy 
would,  to  see  how  it  looked;  partly  as  a  nailing  of 
his  colours  to  the  mast.  He  would  thread  that  pass 
or  sacrifice  himself  and  all  his  men.  If  they  couldn't 
do  the  march  they  must  drop  on  the  road.  It  would 
be  better  to  appear  out  of  the  hills  to  the  rear,  though 
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he  brought  but  the  wreckage  of  a  force,  than  to  appear 
at  full  strength  where  all  was  prepared  for  him. 

He  saw  it  was  possible,  if  unlikely,  that  spies 
might  be  watching  his  little  encampment  from  the 
hills;  and,  at  dusk,  gave  the  order  that  the  column, 
on  marching  away,  should  leave  the  bivouacs  standing 
with  lamps  alight  in  them.  Then  the  hills,  if  they 
cared,  might  think  him  resting  that  night.  His  own 
forty-pounder  tent,  thought  he,  must  be  lost.  It  must 
stand  where  it  was  pitched.  Being  of  a  light  and 
flimsy  material,  it  would  show  a  lamp  through  it 
well. 

"  YouVe  no  business  to  have  brought  it,"  said  he 
to  Lawson  and  Gehazi,  "but  it'll  serve  a  purpose. 
Light  the  lantern  and  leave  it  inside.  We  shall  never 
see  tent  nor  lantern  again,  but  will  present  them  to  a 
thankless  nation." 

At  nightfall  the  column  moved.  Curse  it !  the 
Captain  found  that  it  could  only  move  at  an  average 
of  two  miles  an  hour  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  transport  across  the  nullahs  and  dry  watercourses. 
That  damned,  disreputable  transport !  Still,  give 
him  twelve  hours — eight  to  eight :  he'd  be  there  by 
eight  in  the  morning.  He  must  be.  Later  would  be 
too  late.  But  again  curse  the  ill-luck  !  the  stars  went 
out,  and  the  horizon  on  to  which  he  was  marching 
began  to  flash  with  forked  lightning.  And  at  about 
ten  o'clock  the  storm  broke,  drenching  all  his  men  in 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

Captain  Shattery  called  his  groom  from  the  trans- 
port and  handed  over  his  mare  to  him. 

"You  can  ride  her,"  said  he.     "I  shall  walk." 

"Shall  you  want  her  at  all,"  inquired  the  groom, 
"or  will  you  be  walking  all  the  way  ?  " 

"All  the  way,"  answered  the  Captain. 

He  turned  to  his  second-in-command,  and  said  : 

"The  men  don't  know  how  far  I'm  going  to  march 
'em.  And,  if  these  perfectly  damnable  conditions 
continue,  they'll  grumble  before  we've  even  broken 
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the  back  of  the  march.  I  shall  probably  only  get 
them  over  the  ground  by  cursing  and  bullying  them. 
I  can't  curse  marching  men  from  a  horse's  back.  Ride 
down  the  column  and  give  orders  that  all  officers, 
except  the  transport  officer,  walk.  It'll  be  con- 
venient. You  can  leave  your  horse  with  the  trans- 
port and  send  the  syces  for  the  other  horses." 

The  night  turned  bitterly  chill :  so  that,  at  the 
halt  each  half-hour  the  men,  though  ready  to  drop 
asleep  with  fatigue,  were  too  cold  in  their  soaked  drill 
uniforms  to  lie  down.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the 
earth  was  wet  and  slippery. 

Not  only  did  Captain  Shattery  walk  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  but  he  also  walked  up  and  down  the  column 
to  bully  those  who  showed  signs  of  flagging.  The 
officers,  remembering  that  no  officer  ever  falls  out, 
marched  on  dully  and  mechanically.  The  sergeants 
and  corporals,  remembering  that  they  wore  stripes, 
trudged  on  uncomplainingly.  But  some  of  the  men, 
having  no  noblesse  to  sustain,  and  no  rank  to  lose, 
became  restive.  Captain  Shattery  even  found  several 
transport  men  sitting  on  the  gharries  instead  of  walk- 
ing at  their  sides. 

"Get  off  those  gharries  !  "  he  shouted.  "Do  you 
think  these  animals  haven't  enough  to  drag  without 
your  adding  your  idle  carcases?  Do  you  think  these 
gharries  are  London  omnibuses?" 

That  damned  transport !  But,  walking  up  the 
column,  he  found  that  one  of  the  officers — one  of  the 
officers,  by  the  devil ! — had  sent  for  his  horse  to  give 
a  man,  who  was  limping  badly,  a  half-hour's  rest  on 
it. 

"Get  off  that  horse  !  "  he  thundered.  "This  isn't 
a  village  fair  for  you  to  go  donkey-riding  in." 

"The  man's  limping  very  badly,  Shattery,"  said 
the  officer. 

"Let  him  limp,  then." 

You  can  only  stop  a  rot  by  risking  a  mutiny. 
One  of  the  men  higher  up  the  column  went  so  far 
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as  to  step  out  of  the  ranks  and  address  the  Captain 
as  he  passed. 

"  I  can  go  no  farther,  sir." 

"Well,  lie  where  you  are  and  moulder,"  replied 
Captain  Shattery. 

On,  then,  struggled  the  men,  dreaming  as  they 
walked,  till,  about  three  o'clock,  they  watched  the 
morning  star  arise  in  front,  large  and  brilliant,  like 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Dawn  breaking  over  the 
hills  found  them  still  marching,  but  now  diverging  off 
the  plain  again  and  entering  "Shattery  Pass."  The 
Captain,  blistered  and  footsore,  for  his  boots  were 
no  marching  boots,  was  exultant.  He  was  level  with 
the  clock. 

"Stay  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,"  he  said  to  his 
second-in-command,  "and  ascertain  how  many  men 
we  have  lost." 

And  an  hour  later  the  officer  returned  to  report. 

"Ten  of  ours  have  fallen  out  and  about  thirty 
natives." 

"That's  ten  white  men  as  good  as  killed,  for  they'll 
hardly  be  heard  of  again,"  laughed  the  Captain. 
"Ten  hours'  march.  Ten  men  dropped  out.  We're 
killing  a  man  an  hour." 

He  saw  it  was  a  poor  jest,  but  he  was  mentally 
weary. 

It  was  full  morning  as  the  column,  with  Captain 
Shattery  leading,  emerged  out  of  the  pass  on  to  the 
farther  plain.  They  came  on  to  a  landscape  entirely 
different  from  that  they  had  left  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hills.  It  might  have  been  a  plain  of  English 
meadows.  There  were  breast-high  grasses,  poppies, 
wild  barley  and  daisies.  The  whole  land  had  a  rich 
meadowy  smell,  such  as  he  had  inhaled  in  England 
in  early  summer.  For  a  moment  he  wondered  if 
everything  were  a  dream.  But  surely  England  never 
produced  so  pungent,  so  intoxicating  a  smell  of 
rosemary. 

He  was  now  right  behind  the  enemy's  position 
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and  marching  west  again.  The  pass  had  been  a  hair- 
pin corner,  which  his  column  had  turned.  And  the 
colonel  would  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  and  then 
himself  would  fall  upon  their  rear.  The  battle  was 
not  yet  joined,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  already  won. 
It  had  been  won  by  Shattery's  night  march.  If  he 
should  be  killed,  he  would  at  least  have  known  of 
victory  before  he  died. 

Captain  Shattery  was  killed.  At  the  farther  end 
of  those  English  meadows  he  joined  battle  with  the 
enemy  and  was  shot  down.  His  servant  and  his 
bearer  recorded  that  he  died,  pleasantly  alluding  to 
his  forty-pounder  tent  on  the  other  plain  over  the 
hills,  and  wondering  if  the  lamp  had  yet  gone  out. 
He  had  said  something  about  his  son,  Oscar,  being 
obliged  to  fight  his  battles  with  life  alone,  and  about 
his  half-crown  being  on  the  boy. 

When  they  searched  his  effects  they  found  the 
map  with  the  name  "Shattery  Pass"  written  in 
schoolboy  fashion  against  the  vital  point  in  the  hill- 
range.  You'll  find  the  name  printed  in  all  maps 
to-day.  Captain  Shattery  didn't  do  a  great  deal  in 
life,  but  he  at  least  wrote  words  that  were  printed  and 
published,  and,  though  only  two  in  number,  are,  let 
us  hope,  imperishable. 


CHAPTER  V 


Long  before  the  news  from  India  came,  Aunt  Agatha 
left  Oscar's  home  for  a  visit  to  Leila's  parents,  Frank 
and  Ursula  Pool.  She  went  with  a  sincere  opinion 
that  Oscar  was  destined  to  become  a  lunatic  or  a 
criminal.  Symptoms  of  lunacy  or  crime  had  appeared 
in  an  unfortunate  sentence  which,  two  days  before 
her  departure,  he  had  addressed  to  her. 

He  had  been  naughty  in  the  morning,  and  the  dis- 
ciplinary aunt  had  announced  that  at  lunch  he  should 
have  neither  suet  pudding  nor  treadle.  And  when 
the  pudding  course  was  in  progress,  she  rather  en- 
joyed eating  her  portion  slowly  and  majestically 
before  him.  It  would  be  good  for  him  to  sit  there 
and  learn  that  naughtiness  was  always  punished. 
Aunt  Agatha  was  one  of  those  who,  on  principle, 
chew  everything  thirty  times  before  dismissing  it 
down  the  throat,  and  now  she  ostentatiously  chewed 
her  suet  pudding.  She  did  it  all  the  more  ostenta- 
tiously for  knowing  that  Oscar  was  watching  her.  Nor 
was  she  uncomfortable  while  he  stared  at  her — 
certainly  not. 

Oscar  was  watching  her  in  the  worst  of  tempers. 
He  hated  Aunt  Agatha.  He  had  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  to  have  heard  of  disciplinary  aunts,  but 
he  failed,  on  deliberation,  to  see  why  an  aunt  should 
be  disciplinary  if  she  was  not  your  aunt,  but  your 
father's.  He  hated  her.  The  stupidly  delicate  way 
she  cut  off  with  spoon  and  fork  a  morsel  of  pudding 
annoyed  him.  The  way  she  lifted  her  spoon  to  her 
mouth,  slightly  advancing  her  mouth  to  meet  it, 
annoyed  him.     And  the  sight  of  her  jaws  going  up 
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and  down,  and  of  her  subsequent  swallow,  annoyed 
him  most  of  all.  He  stood  the  sight  of  these  incens- 
ing movements  for  some  time  and  then  addressed 
her  : 

"You  great  big,  gobbling,  glamorgan,"  said  he. 

(He  had  just  started  geography.) 


So  Aunt  Agatha,  sitting  at  tea  with  Frank  and 
Ursula  Pool,  gave  the  worst  report  of  their  nephew, 
Oscar.  Either  a  lunatic  or  a  criminal,  she  main- 
tained, and  the  most  dangerous  companion  for  their 
daughter,  Leila.  And  at  the  mention  of  Leila  both 
Frank  and  Ursula  glanced  through  the  window  into 
the  garden,  where  a  pinkness  among  the  shrubs 
denoted  the  presence  of  their  daughter. 

Leila  loved  the  garden.  She  liked  to  eat  the 
"baby  tomatoes"  which  could  be  found  on  the 
nasturtiums,  and  the  big  pods  on  the  laburnum  that 
looked  like  French  beans.  And  just  now  she  had  a 
secret  of  her  own  out  there.  She  had  planted  some 
melon  seeds,  and  they  were  doing  well.  Progress 
could  be  observed  each  time  she  dug  them  up  for 
examination. 

"She's  better  when  she's  alone,"  said  Aunt 
Agatha.  "But  that  boy  does  her  no  good.  Never 
once  in  all  the  time  I  saw  them  together  did  I  hear 
either  of  them  utter  a  word  of  sense.  Gibberish  they 
talked.  The  boy  doesn't  seem  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  words.  Words  like  '  shirt,-1  and  proper 
names  like  '  Glamorgan,'  he  uses  utterly  wrong.  I 
doubt  his  mind.  And  he's  never  still  a  minute.  All 
the  time  I  stayed  at  Ruby's  those  two  children  were 
never  really  in  the  house  nor  out  of  the  house.  They 
were  always  either  coming  in  or  going  out." 

Frank  Pool  smiled,  and  Ursula  emitted  a  rippling 
laugh,  both  of  which  witless  proceedings  chafed 
Aunt  Agatha.  Indeed,  throughout  her  stay  the  poor 
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lady  got  no  sympathy  from  the  Pools.  She  despised 
the  romantic  Ursula's  statement  that  "she  was  sure 
there  was  some  soul-identity  between  Leila  and 
Oscar  " ;  and  she  strongly  suspected  that  Frank  pur- 
posely invited  Oscar  to  games  with  Leila,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  shriek  and  romp  among  the  shrubs. 

"How  those  two  children  do  shriek,"  she  com- 
plained. "Surely  it  is  possible  to  play  without 
shrieking." 

"My  dear  Auntie,"  replied  Ursula  most  charm- 
ingly, "if  Nature  ordains  that  they  shriek,  it's  prob- 
ably her  way  of  expanding  their  lungs.  And  if  she 
ordains  that  they  tumble  about,  it's  probably  her 
way  of  developing  their  limbs.  I  don't  believe  in 
repression." 

"Hum,"  sniffed  Aunt  Agatha.  "I  was  brought 
up  in  a  stricter  school." 

"And    of   all    the   damn    failures "    muttered 

Frank. 

At  the  end  of  her  stay  Aunt  Agatha  swept  like  a 
dark  angel  on  to  another  Shattery  home.  Here, 
luckily,  she  found  one  of  the  clay  wives,  and  declared 
that  she  could  get  no  sense  out  of  Frank  and  Ursula 
Pool.  They  were  spoiling  their  daughter,  Leila,  and 
marching  on  disaster.  The  clay  wife  endorsed  and 
echoed  all  her  views ':'  so  let  us  hope  that  in  this 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  the  restless  spirit  found  a 
month's  peace. 


The  death  of  Captain  Peter  hit  the  unsentimental 
Mrs.  Shattery  harder  than  she  believed  possible.  She 
had  been  unaware  how  much  she  admired  and  liked 
him.  It  was  a  serious  financial  blow,  too.  Now  she 
had  only  her  small  income,  her  husband's  small  in- 
come, and  his  negligible  pension.  To  have  her 
revenue  halved  just  now  was  dreadful.  For  she  was 
getting  on  splendidly  with  her  painting  and  didn't 
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want  to  be  worried  with  domestic  cares.  Several  of 
her  pictures  had  lately  been  hung  in  exhibitions. 
They  were  not,  however,  the  kind  that  sold.  And 
pot-boilers  she  refused  to  paint.  No  wonder  she 
missed  her  husband,  who,  with  his  pay  and  his  profits 
from  clever  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange,  and 
his  revenues  from  one  or  two  other  sources  that  didn't 
bear  too  much  scrutiny,  had  brought  in  a  good  many 
hundreds  a  year.  A  breadwinner  was  necessary 
about  a  house. 

This  financial  constriction  caused  Ruby  Shattery 
to  make  the  mistake  of  her  life.  When  Oscar  was 
nine  years  old  she  suddenly  married  a  hairy  little 
German-Swiss  composer,  named  Hans  Mocken,  whom 
she  had  met  more  than  once  in  artistic  circles.  He 
had  an  undoubted  genius  for  the  piano,  composing 
stuff  that  everyone  applauded  and  no  one  bought : 
and  power  of  any  kind  Ruby  Shattery  had  always 
admired.  That  his  compositions  did  not  sell,  who 
could  be  more  understanding  than  she  ?  She  had 
ascertained  that  for  years  past  he  had  lived,  not  with- 
out comfort  and  lager,  on  his  private  resources.  In 
truth  he  had  sometimes  bragged  mildly  about  it. 

But  for  once  in  a  way  Ruby  Shattery,  nee  Pool, 
had  not  been  calculating  enough.  Hans  Mocken  had 
indeed  lived  generously  on  his  private  resources,  but 
it  was  because  they  were  giving  out  and  would  be 
extinct  in  twelve  months  that  he  had  married  the 
charming  artiste  Shattery  :  whom  he  understood  to 
be  none  the  less  charming  for  possessing  means  of 
her  own.  She,  as  an  artist  herself,  would  understand 
his  desire  to  pursue  his  own  and  greater  art,  un- 
hampered by  financial  cares.  So  at  the  altar  steps 
Hans  Mocken  endowed  Ruby  with  all  his  worldly 
goods,  knowing  that  they  would  only  last  a  year. 

Ruby  told  him  pretty  clearly  what  she  thought  of 
him  when  she  found  that  he  had  married  for  money. 
But,  to  do  her  justice,  it  was  less  his  failure  to  pro- 
duce money  that  earned  her  contempt  than  his  failure 
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to  show  himself  a  man.  To  think  that  she  had  taken 
this  little  hairy  waster  after  the  soldier  who  threaded 
Shattery  Pass !  She  lectured  the  little  man,  and 
despised  him  for  allowing  her  to  do  it;  and  she  was 
even  troubled  with  the  thought  that  he  would  have 
suffered  her  to  give  point  to  her  remarks  by  pulling 
his  beard,  had  she  been  undignified  enough  to  do  so. 
She  lectured  him  because  he  was  incapable  of  earning 
money.  And  that  first  time  at  the  dinner-table  he 
sharpened  a  match  to  a  chisel  point  and  removed  the 
shreds  of  food  from  the  interstices  between  his  teeth, 
what  a  presidential  address  there  was  then  !  Censures, 
too,  because  he  suffered  Oscar  to  insult  her  in  a  way 
which  a  man  of  spirit  would  soon  have  stopped. 

And  I  have  to  admit  that  Oscar  in  these  days  was 
at  his  worst.  There  was  a  Sunday  when  at  luncheon 
in  front  of  Hans,  who  was  too  busy  with  his  food  to 
notice  it,  and  of  Leila,  who,  since  Oscar  had  imperi- 
ously demanded  it,  was  spending  the  day  with  him, 
he  had  grossly  insulted  his  mother. 

"You're  a  German,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not,"  rejoined  his  mother  at  once. 

"  Yes,  you  are.  You  take  the  nash-anality  of  your 
husband.     Mr.  Caterham  said  so." 

"I'm  not.  How  dare  you  say  your  mother's  a 
German  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  are.  And  Leila  and  I  are  English. 
And  Annie  Ottley's  English.  And  Nellie.  You're 
German.     You're  a  German  Frau." 

"Hold  your  tongue.  .  .  .  Hans,  I  can't  understand 
how  you  can  sit  there  eating  and  let  that  child  insult 
me  in  front  of  you.  If  you  had  any  spirit  you'd 
pretty  soon  teach  him  a  lesson." 

"Eh?"  queried  Hans,  not  quite  understanding 
Where  the  insult  lay. 

"Mother,  you're  a  dirty  German,"  continued 
Oscar. 

"Hans,  are  you  going  to  let  him  say  what  he 
likes  to  me  ?  " 
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"  But  what  is  one  to  do  ?  "  inquired  Hans,  wiping 
from  his  waistcoat  some  potato  which  he  had  jetti- 
soned over  the  side  of  his  spoon. 

"His  father  would  have  whipped  him." 

"Pass  the  gravy,  Leila,"  said  Oscar. 

"Hein?  "  inquired  Hans. 

"  His  father  would  have  whipped  him." 

uAh,"  answered  Hans  doubtfully. 

He  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  meal  as  if  bracing 
himself  for  an  effort  worthy  of  a  man. 

When  all  was  eaten  he  wiped  his  mouth  and  beard 
with  his  napkin  and  said,  "Oscar  .  .  ."  he  had  to  clear 
his  throat  before  he  could  go  on.  "Oscar,  come  to 
me  in  my  work-room." 

Leila  pushed  her  hand  into  her  mouth  and  looked 
with  a  thrilled  interest  at  Oscar.  A  person  about  to 
be  whipped  is  an  exciting  subject. 

"All  right,"  said  Oscar  to  his  stepfather,  as  he 
finished  up  his  pudding.  Like  most  British  school- 
boys he  despised  foreigners. 

He  climbed  the  stair  to  his  stepfather's  work-room. 
This  was  a  bare  place  containing  only  a  Bechstein 
piano  and  stool,  some  shelves  of  books  and  music 
along  the  walls,  and  a  chair  and  table,  both  untidily 
covered  with  paper  and  manuscripts. 

"Oh — er — come  in,"  said  Hans. 

And  Oscar,  young  as  he  was,  had  an  instinct  that 
the  little  hairy  man  was  rather  frightened  of  the  whole 
performance. 

Hans  Mocken  was  ill  at  ease.  Without  any  hap- 
piness he  picked  up  a  light  cane  and  looked  at  Oscar. 
Poor  man,  he  really  wondered  what  to  do  next.  Did 
you  hold  a  boy  when  you  whipped  him,  or  bend  him 
over  a  table — or  how  on  earth  were  boys  whipped? 
And  what  did  you  say  to  them  by  way  of  good  counsel 
before  enforcing  your  moral  with  the  cane  ? 

Luckily  for  the  tongue-tied  Hans  Mocken  Oscar 
opened  the  conversation.  He  looked  at  the  cane  and 
asked : 
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"What's  that  for?" 

"Ha!  "  thought  Hans  Mocken,  "the  enemy  has 
delivered  himself  into  my  hands  " ;  and  with  a  gather- 
ing courage  he  said  aloud  : 

"That's  to  teach  the  little  boys  not  to  be  rude  to 
their  mothers." 

Oscar  looked  up  at  his  stepfather. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  inquired,  scarcely  controlling 
a  giggle,  "that  I'm  going  to  be  whipped  by  a  German 
sausage  ?  " 

And,  while  Hans  Mocken  examined  this  remark 
and  considered  the  full  insult  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  Fatherland,  Oscar  walked  downstairs  to  tell 
Leila  and  Annie  Ottley  all  about  it. 

Mrs.  Mocken  happened  to  pass  the  door  of  the 
playroom  during  the  recital,  and,  hearing  the  laughter 
of  her  son  and  a  loud  giggle  from  that  empty-pated 
Annie  Ottley,  and  1Jhe  remark,  "Oh  my,  Master 
Oscar,  you  and  your  back-answers  now  !  "  ascended 
to  her  husband  to  receive  his  report. 

She  found  Hans  Mocken  sitting  at  the  Bechstein 
piano  and  easing  his  bewilderment  with  a  fugue  of 
Bach's. 

"I  hope  you  gave  the  boy  a  good  thrashing," 
where  the  words  with  which  she  interrupted  him. 

He  got  rather  guiltily  off  his  stool  to  answer  : 

"No,  dear.     I — I  didn't  give  him  a  thrashing." 

"And  why  not?" 

"He — he  has  just  gone  downstairs." 

"What?     Without  your  having  whipped  him?" 

"Yes,  dear.     He  ...  he  didn't  give  me  time." 

Mrs.  Mocken  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"Couldn't  you  have  taken  him  and  held  him  and 
punished  him  suitably?  " 

"He  refused  to  let  me,"  explained  Hans;  and, 
feeling  that  his  whole  position  was  rather  weak, 
decided  to  cover  it  with  an  appearance  of  heat  and 
indignation. 

"He  was   very   rude   to   me.     Very   rude   to   me 
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indeed.    Your  son  was  yery  rude.     I  shall  not  speak 
to  him  again." 

44 Oh,  merciful  Heavens!  "  muttered  Mrs.  Mocken 
in  cold  disgust  as  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 


This  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 
It  determined  the  order  of  rule  in  Hans  Mocken 's 
household;  and  the  order  was  :  Oscar,  Oscar's  mother 
and  Hans  Mocken.  From  this  time  Oscar  began  to 
establish  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his  mother,  who 
was  getting  rather  fatter  and  rather  afraid  of  him. 
She  preserved  her  pride  in  being  one  of  the  strong 
ones  of  the  earth  by  tyrannizing  over  her  husband. 
Having  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  he  had 
something  in  him,  she  never  forgave  him  for  her 
mistake. 

She  was  not  deliberately  unkind  to  Hans,  and 
would  have  scorned  the  suggestion  that  she  starved 
him.  Yet  so  she  did.  It  riled  her  to  see  him,  who 
appeared  unable  to  earn  a  penny,  arriving  at  meals 
(Gesegnete  mahlzeit!)  as  if  he  expected  them  to  be 
provided  for  him.  Try  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  give  him  adequate  helpings.  And, 
fearing  their  inadequacy,  she  would  salve  her  con- 
science by  asking  : 

"  Is  that  enough  for  you,  Hans  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  would  reply,  afraid  to  say  "No." 

"  Say  if  it's  not." 

"  It's  quite  enough  for  me,"  he  would  repeat  a  little 
testily,  wiping  his  beard  with  finality. 

"Well,  let  me  give  you  some  of  this  red  gravy 
that's  run  out  of  the  meat,"  pursued  Mrs.  Mocken. 
"  It's  so  nourishing." 

And  Herr  Mocken,  obediently  forwarding  his 
plate,  was  given  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  gravy — 
which,  to  be  sure,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  eating, 
as  Mrs.  Mocken  had  interdicted  any  scouring  of  his 
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plate  with  bread,  alike  whether  the  bread  was  con- 
trolled with  his  ringers  or  his  fork. 

Or,  at  other  times,  when  he  had  finished,  she 
would  hand  the  dish  of  food  to  Annie  Ottley,  holding 
it  half  back  for  a  moment  to  ask  : 

"Will  you  have  a  little  more,  Hans?" 
"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Hans,  seeing  that  she 
desired  a  negative. 

"Have  it  if  you  want  it." 
"I  don't  want  any  more,"  he  would  snap  out. 
"All  right,  Annie,  you  can  take  it  away." 
She  became  so  accustomed  to  his  regular  refusal 
of  a  second  helping  that  at  last  her  formula  became : 
"Will  you  have  some  more?     No?  " 
And  he,  who  had  been  trying  to  sum  up  sufficient 
courage  to  say  "Yes,"  hastily  said  "No." 

"Have  it  if  you  want  it.     It's  there  for  you." 
"I  tell  you  I  don't  want  it,"  he  retorted,  being  in 
a  mood  which,   had  he  been  thirty  years  younger, 
would  have  dissolved  in  tears. 

"Very  well.     Annie,  you  can  clear  away." 
And,  meanwhile,  Hans  Mocken  never  addressed 
so  much  as  a  "Good  morning  "  to  Oscar.     From  the 
day  the  boy  refused  to  be  whipped,   Herr  Mocken, 
deeply  hurt,  broke  off  communication  with  him. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Mrs.  Mocken's  diminished  income  had  obliged  her 
to  move  out  of  the  South  Kensington  house  into  a 
villa  at  Chiswick.  This  house,  being  the  last  and 
best  of  a  row  of  cheap  modern  villas,  had  a  garden  on 
three  sides.  It  was  the  little  garden  which  had 
decided  her.  A  garden  was  necessary  where  you  had 
Oscar  and  two  dogs. 

Oscar,  being  of  school  age,  was  sent  to  Colet 
Court,  the  preparatory  school  for  St.  Paul's.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Mocken  intended  him  to  go  to  St.  Paul's. 
It  was  her  ambition  to  save  sufficient  money  to  send 
him  to  Charterhouse,  where  the  Shatterys  had  been 
for  generations.  But  at  present  a  day-school  like 
Colet  Court  served  her  purposes  well.  So  for  three 
years  the  Chiswick  High  Road  became  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  Oscar's  figure,  satchel  on  back,  walking 
to  and  from  school.  It  was  a  figure  lanky  without 
being  weedy,  for  Oscar  showed  promise  of  becoming 
as  tall  and  broad  as  his  grandfather  Collier. 

Oscar  never  walked  on  the  pavement,  but  always 
on  the  kerb.  This  peculiar  habit  is  only  worth  re- 
cording because,  just  at  this  time,  Leila  was  sent  with 
satchel  on  back  to  a  day-school,  and  people  observed 
exactly  the  same  habit  in  her.  As  surely  as  a  tram 
runs  along  its  own  lines  to  its  depot,  Leila  proceeded 
along  the  kerb  of  the  pavement  to  school.  Neither 
child  was  conscious  of  this  habit,  so  they  could  hardly 
have  acquired  it  from  each  other.  Nor  was  it  observed 
in  any  other  Pool  or  Shattery  child. 

Leila's  parents  had  also  moved  their  residence  in 
these    years.      Frank    and    Ursula    Pool,    growing 
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wealthier  while  Mrs.  Mocken  grew  poorer,  had 
secured  a  large  and  beautiful  house  on  the  river  bank 
near  Barnes  Bridge.  It  was  an  old,  grey,  creeper- 
clad  mansion,  a  walled  garden  standing  all  about  it, 
and  spreading  to  a  considerable  lawn  on  the  western 
side.  In  the  centre  of  this  lawn,  spoiling  it  for  tennis 
courts,  but  beautifying  it  for  a  picture,  stood  a 
majestic  copper  beech.  There  was  more  of  close  turf 
and  evergreens  in  the  garden  than  flowers;  and, 
towards  the  grey  walls,  flourished  entangled  masses 
of  euonymous,  holly,  and  privet,  shaded  above  by  the 
branches  of  a  score  of  lean  young  trees. 

The  double  move  to  Barnes  and  Chiswick  was 
satisfying  to  Oscar  and  Leila  :  for,  once  you  had 
crossed  the  river  over  Barnes  Bridge,  there  was  a 
mysterious  route  to  Chiswick,  a  long,  asphalt  foot- 
path, with  the  green  bank,  supporting  the  railroad, 
on  one  side  of  it,  and,  on  the  other,  a  width  of  market 
garden  for  an  opening  paragraph,  as  it  were,  and  then 
chapter  after  chapter  of  enclosed  orchards.  The  path- 
way debouched,  at  its  farther  end,  on  to  the  road  that 
surrounded  Chiswick  House,  whose  dark  grounds 
behind  forbidding  trees  could  give  you  a  dreadful 
thrill,  for  they  were  the  demesne  of  lunatics.  Only 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  here  was  Oscar's  villa  of 
red-brick,  White  paint,  and  rough-cast.  How  often 
Leila's  figure  hastened  along  that  asphalt  pathway 
to  go  to  Oscar's  little  garden  patch,  or  Oscar's  lanky 
figure  to  visit  the  grander  playgrounds  of  Leila's 
riverside  home,  or  both  figures  marched  up  and  down 
it  in  earnest  conversation,  only  the  orchard  and  the 
railway  bank  could  say.  Frank  Pool  used  to  call  the 
footpath  "Hyphen  Alley,"  saying  that  it  was  the 
hyphen  that  joined  Pool  to  Shattery. 


It  was  on  this  footpath,  when  the  orchard  was 
pink  with  blossom,  that  Leila  started  to  talk  seriously 
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to  Oscar  about  his  religious  duties.  I  fear  her  con- 
version to  religion,  though  undoubtedly  sincere,  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  personal  attractions  of  her 
Vicar  at  Barnes.  The  Reverend  Arnold  Wood, 
Vicar  of  Barnes  New  Church,  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  short,  but  impressive  by  reason  of  his  great 
breadth  of  shoulder,  his  fine  features,  and  his  porce- 
lain brow.  His  congregation  declared  that,  if  he  had 
been  taller,  he  would  have  exactly  resembled  the 
Archangel  Michael.  It  was  the  strong  face  of  a 
warrior  angel  (I  quote  his  flock). 

One  Sunday  afternoon  he  had  observed  Leila 
coming  up  the  nave  for  the  children's  service.  She 
was  then  but  nine  years  old,  and  her  thick  locks, 
which  had  not  yet  lost  all  their  gold,  still  failed, 
whether  by  nature  or  the  art  of  Ursula  Pool,  to  reach 
her  small  shoulders.  Instead  of  walking  to  her  pew, 
she  had  approached  it  by  a  series  of  skips  :  and  it 
was  those  skips,  and  the  resulting  agitation  in  her 
hair,  which  effected  the  total  rout  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Wood.  He  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had 
seen  a  more  adorable  than  she,  and  that  henceforth 
his  affections  must  be  divided.  The  good  woman 
most  charitably  called  on  her  rival's  mother,  and 
started  a  friendship  between  Leila  and  her  husband. 
Thereafter  the  Reverend  Arnold  Wood  behaved 
shamefully.  He  would  arrive  at  tea-time,  and,  after 
a  square  meal  of  treacle,  bananas,  and  melons,  would 
assist  Leila  with  her  Latin.  To  do  this,  he  found  it 
helpful  to  sit  beside  her  and  place  an  arm  on  her 
farther  shoulder. 

Leila,  I  fear,  liked  it.  She  liked  him  to  call  her 
uMy  child,"  as  he  explained  why  adjectives  agreed 
with  their  nouns  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  And 
sometimes,  when  she  looked  up  at  him  in  search  of 
other  information,  he  would  be  flippant,  and  call 
her  " Saucy-nose,"  or  "Cloudy-eyes,"  or  "Freckle- 
lella." 

So  Leila  discovered  her  vocation  to  a  devout  and 
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holy  life.  She  began  a  diary,  which  no  eyes  were 
ever  to  see  :  and,  to  those  who  read  it  now,  it  seems 
chiefly  a  record  of  things  ecclesiastical.  There  is 
hardly  a  paragraph  without  an  allusion  to  "  Mr.  W." 
She  was  not  in  love  with  the  Reverend  Arnold  Wood, 
for  she  was  in  love  with  his  son,  Donald.  At  least, 
such  entries  as  the  following  can  only  bear  that 
construction  7 

"Saw  D  walking  with  Mr.  W.  It  is  his  forteenth 
berthday  ";  "D  met  me  ";  "D  came  and  sat  next  me 
at  Church,  he  has  a  lovely  voice,  we  walked  home 
together  and  he  said  his  father  preached  rather  tosh  "  ; 
"Danced  with  D  at  Mr.  W's  Children's  Party,  he 
doesn't  dance  as  well  as  he  sings";  "Important  con- 
versation with  D." 

But  alas  !  alas !  what  are  these  later  entries  ? 

"Saw  H  this  morning";  "H  has  taken  me  to 
Church  ";  "I  am  going  to  Tea  with  H's  People." 

Ah,  Leila,  let  me  write  a  paragraph  for  your  diary, 
which  would  exactly  explain  the  position  the  men 
occupied  in  your  heart.  You  never  wrote  it,  but  here 
it  is  : 

"Mr.  W  is  my  idol,  and  whatever  he  says  is  right. 
D  is  my  lover.  I  am  in  love  with  him.  But  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  shall  be,  for  I  am  beginning  to  fall 
in  love  with  H.  Oscar  is  my  great  friend.  I  want 
to  marry  D  (or  H)  but  I  shall  probably  always  live 
with  Oscar." 

So  Leila  decided  that  Oscar  must  be  brought  to 
an  understanding  of  the  part  that  holy  things  ought 
to  play  in  his  life.  She  reproduced  along  the  asphalt 
pathway  big  slices  from  the  Reverend  Arnold  Wood's 
sermons,  going  out  of  her  way  to  make  them  intel- 
ligible to  Oscar.  And  Oscar,  after  these  lessons, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done. 

An  unheard-of  performance  in  the  little  Chiswick 
garden  awoke  Mrs.  Mocken  to  this  godly  searching 
of  her  son.     Oscar  was  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and 
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Leila  and  he  had  some  remarkable  experiments  in 
being,  at  various  corners  of  the  flower-beds.  One 
morning,  Oscar,  sleeves  uprolled,  was  digging  hard 
with  a  spade,  and  Leila  was  digging  as  thoroughly 
with  her  hands,  when  a  clock  in  the  house  was  heard 
to  strike  twelve.  Immediately  Leila  rushed  upstairs 
to  Oscar's  bedroom.  There  was  a  sound  of  gongs 
and  bells  and  alarm-clocks,  as  she  fell  over  the  wires 
and  strings  and  rigging  by  which  Oscar's  burglar 
alarms  and  man-traps  were  worked;  and  then  the 
bedroom  door  closed,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
space.  After  the  silence,  the  bedroom  window  shot 
up,  and  Leila's  head  shot  out,  to  enable  her  to  inquire 
of  Oscar : 

"  Oscar,  Oscar.  Have  you  said  your  midday 
prayers  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Oscar.     "Dash  it,  I  forgot." 

And  he  laid  down  his  spade,  and  walked  towards 
the  long  ladder,  which,  in  spite  of  his  mother's  pro- 
tests, he  generally  employed  to  enter  the  house,  his 
route  being  the  bedroom  window. 

"No,  say  'em  where  you  are,"  shouted  his  Direc- 
tress. "You  needn't  kneel  down.  Say  'em  with 
your  spade,  like  the  Angelus." 

"All  right,"  Oscar  agreed,  and  gabbled  over  the 
Lesser  Litany  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  while  Annie 
Ottley,  now  the  sole  domestic,  inclined  against  the 
kitchen  wall,  so  as  to  vent  her  laughter  at  "them 
young  comics." 


Oscar  did  credit  to  his  Directress,  for,  though  only 
twelve  years  old,  he  approached  his  mother  on  an 
afternoon,  as  follows  : 

"Mother,  I'm  going  to  be  confirmed." 
"I'm  sure  you're  not.     You're  much  too  young." 
"Yes,  I  am.     Leila's  going  to  be  done,  and  I'm 
going  to  be  done  with  her.     Leila  says  you're  nothing 
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worth  speaking  of  as  a  Christian  unless  you've  been 
confirmed.  You  simply  don't  amount  to  anything. 
I'm  going  to  be  prepared  by  her  vicar.  Mother,  have 
you  been  confirmed?  Leila  says  old  people  can  be 
done  too." 

"Of  course  I  have.  I  was  confirmed  when  I  was 
a  girl." 

"Has  the  Switzer  been  confirmed?  " 

("The  Switzer"  was  his  new  name  for  Hans 
Mocken.) 

"Of  course.     Why,  he's  a  Roman  Catholic." 

"Holy  Moses!  How  smelly!  I  never  knew  the 
Switzer  was  an  R.C.  But  he  looks  like  that.  Has 
Annie  Ottley  been  confirmed?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  shouldn't  think  so.  That  class 
never  is." 

I  suspect  that  it  was  Leila  who,  following  up  her 
success,  sent  the  Reverend  Arnold  Wood  over  Barnes 
Bridge  and  along  the  orchard  side  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
Mocken  with  reference  to  Oscar's  confirmation.  He 
expounded  to  her  his  view  that  the  right  ages  for 
confirmation  were  twelve  or  twenty.  "Let  us  have 
them  as  Innocents  or  Penitents,"  said  he.  "Leila  is 
barely  eleven.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  take 
Oscar  while  he  is  in  the  mood.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Leila's  friendship,  in  this  way,  might  be  put  to  great 
use,  under  God." 

So  Mrs.  Mocken  said  "she  supposed  Oscar  must 
be,  if  he  wanted  to,"  and  Oscar  said,  "Of  course," 
and  went  off  to  induce  Annie  Ottley  to  be  confirmed. 
He  encouraged  her,  when  he  saw  that  she  was  be- 
muddled  and  diffident,  by  an  assurance  that,  accord- 
ing to  Lel'la,  Mr.  Wood  had  quite  a  lot  of  servants  in 
his  class;  but  Annie,  more  than  ever  "put  about "  by 
this  mention  of  a  class,  protested  that,  though  she 
liked  the  Reverend  Woods  as  a  gentleman,  she 
couldn't  see  herself  being  instructed  by  him. 

"But  I  reckon  you  ought  to  be  confirmed,"  ex- 
plained Oscar.     "  It  sort  of  gives  you  a  fresh  start." 
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Annie  shook  her  head,  and  made  as  if  to  retire  to 
the  scullery. 

"Well,  look  here,  Annie,"  persisted  Oscar,  "I'm 
going  to  put  your  name  down." 

44 No,  no,  Master  Oscar,"  Annie  hurriedly  forbade, 
"none  of  your  parts,  now.     You're  that  saucy  !  " 

"Well,  if  you  don't  be  done  soon,  you  never  will 
be,"  grumbled  Oscar,  as  he  walked  away. 

The  Confirmation  Day  is  described  in  Leila's 
diary  :  "  I  was  confirmed  on  Sunday.  It  was  ripping. 
The  service  was  at  three-thirty,  but  I  got  into  my 
white  dress  and  white  silk  muslin  veil  soon  after 
2.0.  Oscar  was  confirmed  too.  He  had  an  Eaton 
suit  and  forgot  his  white  gloves.  He  behaved  awfully 
well.  Mr.  W.  let  us  be  confirmed  together,  as  he 
said  we  were  almost  brother  and  sister.  The  Bishop 
preached  a  beautiful  sermon.  I  am  now  going  to  be 
a  regular  communiant.  Mr.  W.  told  me  I  am  to 
influence  Oscar  for  good.  I  am  very  proud  of  having 
confirmed  him.     K.  was  also  confirmed." 

"K!  "  Ah,  Inconstancy,  thy  name  is  Woman! 
Who  was  K.  ? 


At  thirteen  Oscar  announced  that  he  was  not 
going  to  Charterhouse  but  to  St.  Paul's.  All  his 
friends  at  Colet  Court  were  going  to  St.  Paul's,  so 
he  was  going  there  too.  And  he  would  be  a  day- 
boy at  St.  Paul's,  not  a  boarder.  He  could  not 
leave  the  experiments  that  were  maturing  in  the 
garden,  nor  the  chickens  he  had  lately  bought. 
Finally,  and  this  settled  it,  they  didn't  play  Rugby 
at  Charterhouse.     And  he  intended  to  play  Rugby. 

So  to  St.  Paul's  Oscar  went.  As  a  scholar  he  was 
hardly  distinguished,  unless  for  indolence.  His  form 
was  "The  Special,"  a  sort  of  hot-housing  class, 
separate    from    the    normal    catena    of    classes.     Its 
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constituents  were  boys  of  any  age  from  thirteen  to 
nineteen,  who  sat,  each  insulated  from  the  others,  in 
the  Great  Hall.  On  the  platform  the  kindly  Mr. 
Gaspin  presided,  throned  at  a  table  beneath  the  Great 
Organ.  Less  illustrious  masters  passed  from  pupil 
to  pupil,  giving  each  his  individual  attention.  Some- 
times the  High  Master,  terrible  in  silk  gown  and 
ragged  grey  beard,  strolled  into  the  hall,  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back  :  and  every  boy  dreaded  lest 
the  scholarly  and  horrible  old  bounder  came  and 
looked  at  his  work.  For,  if  the  High  Head  saw  so 
much  as  a  Greek  accent  misplaced,  he  would  open  a 
cavity  in  his  beard,  and  roar  like  a  lion  seeking  his 
meat  from  God. 

The  High  Master  is  worth  mention  for  he  was  the 
only  person  who  disturbed  Oscar's  belief  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  world  who  could  frighten  him. 
"Disturbed,"  I  say,  not  " overthrew."  For  it  was  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  himself  that  he  was  unafraid  of 
the  High  Head  that  led  to  the  one  truly  remarkable 
achievement  of  Oscar's  school-days.  This  achieve- 
ment was  the  only  thing  to  which,  in  later  days, 
Oscar  looked  back  with  real  pride.  To  have  got 
into  the  Fifteen,  and  into  the  Eleven ;  to  have  had 
his  casts  and  his  remarkable  mechanical  models  ex- 
hibited in  the  Art  School — these  were  things  encom- 
passed by  several  boys  every  year.  But  this  great, 
outstanding  achievement  —  never  could  he  trace 
another  Pauline  who  had  dared  such  a  thing,  and 
done  it. 

St.  Paul's  was  a  school  famous  for  its  discipline 
and  vigilance,  and  had  been  so  ever  since  that  ragged 
beard  appeared  in  its  halls,  and  that  thundering  voice 
echoed  in  its  marble  corridors.  The  High  Master 
walked  about,  and  the  class-rooms,  so  ran  the  saying, 
were  as  silent  and  busy  as  London  counting-houses. 
That  a  boy  should  successfully  play  truant  seemed 
as  impossible  as  a  successful  robbery  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 
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Oscar  determined  to  do  it.  And  there  in  the  Great 
Hall,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  working  gently  at 
the  Red  Arnold,  or  the  Greek  Arnold,  or  Gepp's 
Latin  Verse,  he  was  staring  at  the  mosaics  over  Mr. 
Gaspin's  head  and  thinking  out  a  plan. 

He  devised  one  at  last,  and  was  very  pleased  with 
it.  It  would  enable  him  to  stay  away  a  whole  day, 
and  take  Leila  to  a  matinSe  in  London.  She,  of 
course,  would  have  to  adopt  the  same  plan  at  her 
Ladies'  School  at  Barnes.  Three  and  six  would  cover 
his  expenses :  two  shillings  for  two  seats  in  the 
gallery;  two  sixpences  for  their  fares  on  the  District 
Railway ;  and  a  spare  sixpence  for  a  programme  and 
butter-scotch.  Oscar  added  it  up  on  the  cover  of  his 
Red  Arnold,  and  the  figures  can  be  seen  on  the 
ruined  old  book  to  this  day. 

Three  and  sixpence.  His  pocket-money  was  only 
sixpence  a  Saturday,  so  funds  would  have  to  be 
raised.  Leila,  to  be  sure,  had  large  moneys  each 
week,  but  she  mustn't  pay  a  penny,  as  he  was  going 
to  treat  her.  Unless,  indeed,  he  borrowed  from  her. 
Oscar  "shaded  in  "  with  his  pen  the  capital  letters 
on  the  Red  Arnold's  title-page,  while  he  examined 
this  idea.  But  he  abandoned  it.  It  would  spoil  the 
majesty  of  treating  her.  No,  things  would  have  to 
be  sold. 

That  evening,  accordingly,  he  looked  along  his 
mother's  bookshelves,  and  made  a  saleable  selection. 
He  collected  two  volumes  of  Dickens  from  the  com- 
plete set,  one  Thackeray  (as  there  were  only  eleven  of 
him,  all  told),  three  Scotts  (three  more  or  less  of  that 
voluminous  writer  were  scarcely  noticeable),  a  Jane 
Austen,  a  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  and  two 
volumes  out  of  the  twenty-four  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 
Then,  thinking  that  his  mother  had  made  a  sufficiently 
large  contribution,  he  collected  from  his  bedroom,  as 
was  only  fair,  all  his  Captain  Marryats.  This  was  a 
great  sacrifice,  for  he  loved  Terence  O'Brien,  and 
Peter  Simple,  and  Midshipman  Easy,  and  all  the  gay, 
E 
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pig-tailed,  swearing,  quarrelling,  grog-drinking 
crowd. 

He  secured  Herr  Mocken's  gladstone-bag,  think- 
ing that  the  Switzer  might  well  do  something  for  his 
living,  and  packed  the  books  into  it.  With  this  load 
he  walked  two  miles  to  a  second-hand  bookshop, 
changing  the  torturingly  heavy  bag  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  or  resting  it  against  some  shop  window, 
at  every  twenty  paces.  For  the  last  mile  you  could 
almost  have  followed  his  trail  by  the  drops  of  sweat 
on  the  pavement. 

The  bookseller  refused  with  mirth  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, and  offered  for  the  remaining  books  half  a 
dollar,  further  interpreted,  at  Oscar's  request,  as  "two 
bob  and  a  tanner."  "Take  it  or  leave  it,  young 
gentleman.     It's  a  fair  offer." 

Oscar  took  it,  disappointed,  and  returned  home, 
swinging  the  Encyclopaedias  in  the  gladstone-bag 
to  cheer  himself  up  at  the  prospect  of  two  weeks'  post- 
ponement while  he  amassed  a  shilling  in  pocket 
money.  He  had  already  promised  Leila  that  he  was 
going  to  take  her  secretly  to  the  theatre,  and  he  would 
not  fail  her. 

When  the  money  was  assured,  they  met  for  a 
council  of  war  on  the  asphalt  pathway. 

"You  see,"  said  Oscar,  as  they  walked  up  and 
down  it;  "lately  every  time  I've  been  absent  from 
school  with  toothache,  and  I've  been  having  it  a 
deuce  of  a  lot  on  purpose,  I've  made  mother  let  me 
write  the  letter  explaining  my  absence.  She  signs  it. 
Mr.  Gaspin  always  takes  them  like  that.  He's  taken 
several  from  me  already.  I've  been  sort  of  secretly 
training  both  mother  and  him  to  know  their  parts. 
Now,  do  you  think  that,  if  you  have  the  toothache, 
Auntie  Ursula '11  let  you  write  your  own  letter,  provid- 
ing she  signs  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Leila  dubiously. 

"Oh,  but  she  must.  We  can't  do  without  it.  It's 
easier  than  it  sounds.    They're  generally  busy  about 
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breakfast-time,  and  you  say,  '  Oh,  I'll  write  it  and 
you  sign  it,  mamma :  it's  often  done  that  way.'  I'll 
guarantee  mother,  and  you  must  guarantee  Auntie 
Ursula.  If  she  doesn't,  I  shall  have  to  forge  a  letter 
for  you,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  that,  unless  it's  abso- 
lutely necessary." 

"No,  we  won't  forge,"  agreed  Leila,  remembering 
that  the  Reverend  Arnold  Wood  had  said  that  she 
must  prove  a  good  influence  in  Oscar's  life,  under 
God. 

"Well,  then,  you  must  manage  it.  This  is  the 
scheme.  The  day  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  the  17th. 
All  Tuesday  the  16th  we  have  frightful,  awful  tooth- 
ache, and  are  obliged  to  lie  down.  On  Wednesday 
morning  I  shall  write  this  letter — you  must  do  the 
same.     It's  frightfully  clever." 

Oscar  paused  in  his  walk,  and  read  from  a  slip 
of  paper. 

"'  Dear  Mr.  Gaspin,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  Shat- 
ters absence  from  school  on  the  16th,  as  he  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  toothache  and  was 
quite  unable  to  go  out.'  Mother  will  then  sign  it. 
But  I  shall  end  the  second  line  on  the  word  '  16th,' 
and  just  leave  room  to  add  '  and  17th  '  after  she  has 
signed.  Hellish  brainy,  isn't  it?  I  shall  pretend  to 
go  off  to  school  on  the  seventeenth,  but,  as  the  letter 
allows  for  being  absent  on  that  day,  I  shall  really 
meet  vou  at  the  District  Railway  Station,  Hammer- 
smith;" 

"What  about  lunch?  "  said  Leila. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  forgotten  that.  I  often  take  sand- 
wiches to  school  for  lunch,  and  I  shall  do  so  that  day. 
You  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do  the  same.  We'll 
eat  it  in  those  gardens  by  the  river  near  Charing 
Cross  Station." 

"Which  play  is  it  going  to  be?  " 

"Never  you  mind.  That  is  my  surprise  for  you. 
All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  be  at  Hammersmith  Station 
at  nine  o'clock.     With  grub." 
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Frank  and  Ursula  Pool  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of 
Hans  and  Mrs.  Mocken,  or  they  might  have  men- 
tioned the  strange  synchronization  of  Leila's  tooth- 
ache with  Oscar's.  Even  so,  Ursula  would  have 
laughed  at  it  as  further  proof  of  an  unconscious 
twinship. 

All  went  well  for  Leila.  Her  mother,  very  busy, 
cheerfully  allowed  her  to  write  the  letter.  Leila  had 
some  bad  twinges  when  the  moment  came  to  add 
"and  17th,"  but  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back  now. 
Oscar  must  be  already  walking  down  Chiswick  High 
Road  to  Hammersmith  Station. 

She  found  him  there,  and,  as  the  train  was  steam- 
ing into  the  station,  forgot  her  conscience  in  the 
excitement  of  adventure  and  jumped  into  a  carriage, 
asking  :  "Tell  me  now  what  the  play  is.     Do  tell  me." 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  Oscar. 

He  had  bought  for  his  own  reading  in  the  train 
"The  Book  of  the  Engine,"  a  massive  work,  full  of 
fascinating  illustrations  of  the  bowels  of  locomotives  ; 
and,  in  his  determination  to  play  the  host  properly, 
he  had  secured  Home  Chat  and  M.A.P.  from  his 
mother's  table,  and  other  feminine  and  milky  matter 
for  Leila.    Leila,  however,  preferred  the  locomotives. 

In  the  Embankment  Gardens  it  seemed  a  long  time 
from  half-past  nine  to  twelve,  which  was  the  hour 
when  they  intended  taking  up  their  places  at  the 
gallery  doors.  Oscar  wearied  of  the  locomotives,  and 
at  10.45  he  agreed  to  Leila's  proposition  that  they 
now  had  lunch.  It  was  a  nuisance,  he  admitted, 
carting  about  the  paper  bags.  If  their  contents  had 
to  be  carted,  they  might  as  well  be  carted  inside.  So 
on  a  seat  near  the  Burns  Statue  they  spread  the 
feast. 

After  lunch  they  brushed  the  crumbs  off  each 
other,  and  went  and  stood  before  the  Burns  Statue. 
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"Doesn't  the  sight  of  a  statue,"  said  Oscar,  look- 
ing up  at  the  poet's  face,  "always  make  you  want 
them  to  erect  a  statue  to  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Leila;  "I've  designed  my 
statue  already,  and  chosen  a  place  in  the  middle  of 
Barnes  Common  where  they'll  put  it  after  I'm 
dead." 

"I  don't  so  much  want  them  to  erect  a  statue  to 
me  after  I'm  dead,"  demurred  Oscar,  "unless,  that 
is,  they  gave  me  all  I  wanted  during  life.  In  my  life- 
time I'd  like  to  have  everyone  bowing  down  to  me. 
So  would  most  people,  only  they  haven't  the  guts  to 
admit  it.  I'd  like  to  have  everyone  recognize  me  in 
the  street,  and  point  me  out.  I'd  like  to  hear  that 
flutter,  whenever  I  entered  a  church  or  a  theatre.  I'd 
like  to  have  nations  go  to  war  about  me." 

"My  greatest  ambition  in  life,"  said  Leila,  "is  to 
be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

"I'd  rather  have  father  buried  there,"  replied 
Oscar.  "  It'd  be  more  use  to  me  " ;  and,  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  added  :  "  I 
don't  want  to  write  like  Burns,  but  to  do  something. 
I  don't  know  what,  but  something  on  the  grand  scale. 
Like  Napoleon.  And  I  shall  do  it.  I  shall  try  by 
honest  means  first,  and,  if  they  don't  work,  I  shall 
go  on  to  dishonest.  Wouldn't  you  rather  have  been 
Charles  Peace  than  a  mere  no-one  ?  " 

Leila  pursed  up  her  horseshoe  mouth  while  she 
thought. 

"  I'd  like  to  do  something  no  woman  has  ever  done 
before,"  said  she  at  length. 

"Yes,"  concurred  Oscar.  "That's  why  I  admire 
Auntie  Ursula  and  Uncle  Frank.  Just  snapped  their 
fingers  at  everybody,  and  are  making  a  big  fortune, 
and  having  everything  they  want,  while  those  who 
turn  up  their  noses  at  trade  are  still  living  with  an 

Annie  Ottley  and  a  charwoman.     I  mean " 

"Oscar,  I  can't  wait  any  longer.  What's  the  play 
going  to  be  ?  " 
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Oscar  felt  that  he  might  now  divulge  the  secret. 

"  It's  '  The  Sign  of  the  Cross. ■  " 

In  explosive  delight,  Ldla  jumped  and  skipped, 
and  her  hair  danced  too.  Had  Oscar  been  anyone 
but  Oscar,  she  would  have  flung  her  arms  about  him 
and  kissed  him.  But  she  had  never  kissed  Oscar. 
One  didn't. 

" No,  one  doesn't  feel  that  way  with  Oscar," 
thought  Leila,  remembering  that  she  had  very  dis- 
tinctly felt  that  way  with  D.,  and  subsequently  with 
H.,  and  later  with  K.  Indeed  H.  had  kissed  her  one 
day  on  Barnes  Common  by  a  gorse  bush,  and  She 
had  straightway  run  home  to  lie  down  upon  her  bed 
and  think  about  it. 

At  noon  precisely  Oscar  and  Leila  leaned  against 
the  gallery  door,  sucking  butter-scotch,  and  reading 
"The  Book  of  the  Engine."  There  was  as  yet  no 
one  else  in  the  queue.  But,  as  Leila  said,  it  was  no 
use  standing  at  all,  unless  one  got  front  row. 

And  waiting  there  in  the  open  street  had  its 
interest.  There  was  the  pleasant  fear  when  anyone 
passed  lest  it  were  Frank  Pool  or  Ursula  Pool,  or  a 
master  from  St.  Paul's,  or  a  mistress  from  the 
seminary  at  Barnes.  And,  after  an  hour  or  so,  there 
was  the  joy  of  looking  down  the  long  queue,  and 
realizing  that  one  was  in  front  of  all  that  unfortunate 
crowd.  And,  from  1.55  to  2.0,  there  was  the  excite- 
ment of  waiting  for  the  sound  of  bolts  being  drawn 
and  doors  opened.  And  then  the  cry':  "  There  we 
are !  At  last !  There  they  go ;  get  your  money 
ready " ;  and  the  good-humoured  pushing  of  the 
crowd. 

And  Oscar  and  Leila  allowed  no  one  to  pass  them 
on  the  stairs. 


Never  in  later  years  did  Leila  reach  to  such  com- 
plete absorption  in  a  play  as  that  afternoon,  with  her 
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uncritical  imagination,  she  reached  in  "The  Sign  of 
the  Cross."  But,  always,  if  she  wanted  to  foe 
pleasantly  sad,  she  could  recreate  the  wonderful  hours 
by  humming  "  Shepherd  of  Souls." 

The  terrible  scene  of  the  whipping  and  torture  of 
Stephanus,  the  Christian  boy,  held  her  rigid  with 
interest.  And  the  last  scene,  when  Mercia,  the  dark- 
haired  Christian  girl,  walked  to  the  lions,  seemed  to 
her  the  most  beautiful  thing  she  had  ever  witnessed. 
On  the  lights  going  up,  she  could  not  turn  her  face 
to  Oscar,  as  he  observed  with  much  pleasure,  for  the 
redness  of  her  eyes. 

So  Oscar's  plan,  in  its  conception  and  execution, 
would  have  been  an  unqualified  victory,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  flaw.  But  it  was  a  flaw  to  which  the 
greatest  generals  and  statesmen,  and  all  who  move 
human  beings  for  their  pawns,  are  liable.  It  arises 
from  the  incalculability  of  the  human  factor.  Oscar 
had  not  allowed  for  the  enormous  after-impression 
that  this  play  would  make  upon  Leila.  How  was  he 
to  foresee  that  Leila  would  identify  herself  completely 
with  Mercia,  and  leave  the  theatre  with  but  two 
wishes':  one,  that  her  hair  were  black  instead  of 
goldy-brown ;  and  the  other,  that  she  might  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  doing  a  sublime  and  self-sacri- 
ficing thing,  and  of  being  whipped  and  martyred  for 
it  ?  Was  Oscar  to  guess  that  all  the  way  home  in  the 
smoky  District  Railway  train,  Leila  was  deciding 
that  she  must  confess  her  apostasy  from  sublimity, 
and  hoping  against  hope  that  she  would  be  whipped 
for  it,  so  might  she  suffer  gloriously?  To  refuse  to 
go  into  her  mother's  room  with  this  confession  would 
be  like  turning  back  at  the  entrance  to  the  lions.  And 
Mercia  had  passed  into  the  arena  with  erect  head  and 
proud  eyes. 

But,  confound  the  world  for  a  disobliging  place ! 
Ursula  was  so  touched  at  her  daughter's  ndbility  that 
she  only  kissed  and  forgave  her.  And  Frank  Pool 
only  said,  when  privately  told  :  "That  girl '11  go  far." 
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The  most  satisfaction  that  Leila  received  was  from  her 
own  declaration  that,  if  her  mother  told  Mrs.  Mocken 
about  Oscar,  Leila  would  put  herself  to  the  sword. 
"It's  not  his  fault  that  I've  been  and  owned  up," 
she  explained.  And  she  had  some  vague  idea 
that  she  was  shielding  a  fellow-Christian  with  her 
body. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  old  dog,  Nellie,  thanks,  perhaps,  to  Oscar's 
skilful  care,  reached  a  great  age.  But  one  morning 
she  seemed  to  have  an  instinct  that  her  sun  was 
setting,  so  ate  a  huge  meal  of  Me'lox  and  carrots  and 
gravy;  and,  having  licked  the  plate  clean,  lay  down 
to  die.  Though  Oscar  ministered  all  the  afternoon 
to  her  needs,  righting  for  her  life  like  a  learned 
surgeon  for  the  life  of  a  distinguished  patient,  it 
availed  nothing.  Nellie  looked  gratitude  through 
her  eye  that  was  not  blind,  and  died  at  sundown. 
Leila,  who  had  been  summoned  by  Oscar  to  act  as 
nurse,  wept  bitterly.  Annie  Ottley  also  made  a  fool 
of  herself.  Oscar  stroked  the  dog's  lifeless  body  and 
said  "Good-bye,  old  lady."  The  deceased's  son, 
erstwhile  known  as  "The  Unspeakable,"  but  re- 
christened  by  Oscar  "Grandad,"  seemed  the  least 
moved. 

Oscar  rightly  felt  that  occupation  was  the  best 
medicine  for  grief,  so  fetched  his  spade  and  called  : 
"Come  on,  Leila,  we're  no  longer  doctors  and  nurses; 
we've  descended  in  the  social  scale.  I'm  a  grave- 
digger,  and  you're  my  mate.  Bring  us  the  pitch- 
fork." 

In  a  corner  of  the  garden  he  began  to  dig  a  grave, 
Leila  standing  by  and  handing  spade  or  pitchfork, 
as  he  required  them.  The  work  completed,  Oscar 
wrapped  Nellie  in  an  old  bath-towel,  and  laid  her, 
not  irreverently,  in  the  grave.  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  so  disturbed  Leila  that  he  hastened 
to  cover  the  body  with  earth.  Grandad  barked 
enormously. 

65 
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"Quick  change  again,  Leila  !  "  commanded  Oscar. 
"I'm  now  a  carpenter,  and  you're  the  carpenter's 
mate." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  little  cheap  conservatory, 
which  he  had  long  ago  converted  into  a  carpenter's 
shop.  It  had  even  a  signboard,  on  which  was 
painted,  "SHATTERY  AND  POOL,  Carpenters," 
and,  in  smaller  letters,  "O.  P.  Shattery  and  L.  S. 
Pool.  Work  executed  at  moderate  prices."  For, 
from  the  first,  he  had  had  an  understanding  with  Mrs. 
Mocken  that  he  cou!ld  not  do  any  little  household 
jobs  for  her  without  a  remuneration.  Half  of  the 
remuneration  he  scrupulously  gave  to  Leila.  Here, 
this  sad  evening,  he  worked  at  a  great  rate,  while 
Leila,  quite  recovered,  and  even  enjoying  herself,  kept 
him  supplied  with  nails,  or  planed  off  a  piece  of  wood 
under  his  instructions. 

In  less  than  two  hours  a  fine  cross  with  three  steps 
had  been  completed,  together  with  stakes  for  a  paling 
round  the  grave.  On  the  lowest  of  the  three  steps 
were  cut  the  initials  of  the  craftsmen  :  "O.  P.  S.  and 
L.  S.  P."  Oscar  then  marched  to  the  grave  with 
the  shop's  oil  lamp,  for  it  was  both  dark  and  still, 
Leila  following  with  the  cross,  and  Grandad  with 
considerable  barking. 

"You  put  up  the  cross-business,  Leila,"  said 
Oscar,  whispering  unconsciously,  "while  I  drive  in 
the  palings." 

Leila  erected  the  cross,  and  examined  her  work 
from  various  angles  and  distances.  It  seemed  all 
right.  The  only  thing  that  dissatisfied  her  was  that 
Oscar  had  not  put  his  palings  equidistant  about 
the  cross,  but  had  enclosed  a  wide  space  to  its 
right. 

"What  are  you  doing  that  for?  "  she  asked. 

"I  am  enclosing  a  space  for  Grandad's  grave," 
explained  Oscar. 

Grandad  barked  and  hung  out  his  tongue  at  the 
sight  of  this  friendly  action. 
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Oscar  was  sixteen  now,  and  five  feet  eleven  high. 
As  such  he  was  an  object  of  interest  to  his  neighbours 
in  the  street  of  villas.  They  had  not  decided  whether 
he  was  mad.  What  could  you  believe  of  a  long  boy 
who  rarely  entered  his  garden  through  the  gate  but 
generally  over  the  wall,  and  rarely  entered  the  house 
through  the  hall  door  but  generally  up  a  ladder  and 
through  his  bedroom  window  ?  And  they  had  heard 
how  he  had  quashed  his  mother's  representation  that 
the  ladder  was  an  invitation  to  burglars  by  saying 
that  he  hoped  burglars  would  come,  as  he  would  then 
be  able  to  shoot  somebody's  leg  with  his  new-bought 
revolver. 

And  in  these  days  Oscar  had  discovered  the  roof. 
It  was  a  discovery  parallel  to  that  of  Columbus.  One 
day  he  had  placed  some  tall  steps  on  the  top  landing, 
and,  mounting  to  their  summit,  had  looked  through 
the  skylight  over  a  fine  hill-country  of  slate  roof : 
causing  the  householder  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  who  happened  to  be  looking  out  of  his  window, 
to  exclaim  to  his  wife,  as  he  observed  Oscar's  head 
and  shoulders  sticking  out  of  the  tiles  :  "That  young- 
ster's growing  at  a  rate  !  He's  already  through  the 
roof." 

But  Oscar  cared  nothing  for  neighbours.  He  was 
examining  the  tiles  and  deciding  that  it  would  be 
far  jollier  to  sit  and  talk  with  Leila  on  these  gentle 
slopes,  while  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  spread 
beneath  you,  calling  you  to  up  and  conquer  them, 
than  on  the  unambitious  grass  of  the  garden.  He 
even  wondered  whether  certain  vegetables  and  flowers 
might  not  be  grown  up  there. 

For  Oscar's  gardening  was  as  good  as  his  car- 
pentering. With  something  of  his  mother's  artistry 
he  kept  the  small  patch  gay  with  flowers — not  without 
a  gratuity,  of  course.     His  mother  and  Hans  Mocken 
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often  had  their  tea  among  the  flowers.  "Well,  it 
would  do  for  them,"  thought  he,  "but  for  Leila  and 
myself,  there  are  the  more  eminent  places  on  the 
roof." 

Leila,  likewise  grown  tall,  had  been  allowed  in 
these  days,  by  the  art  of  Ursula  Pool,  to  grow  her 
hair  down  her  back  and  to  tie  it  with  a  ribbon.  She 
was  now  a  flapper,  faintly  freckled — a  long,  fifteen- 
year-old  girl,  with  a  breast  unrisen,  and  her  hair 
attempting  her  waist.  Is  there  anything  more  wildly 
graceful  than  such  as  these?  I  don't  know  it.  Not 
the  stag,  nor  the  antelope.  But  tell  them  nothing  of 
it,  I  charge  you;  tell  them  nothing  of  their  beauty, 
lest  they  become  self-conscious.  For  the  touch  of 
self-consciousness  in  such  a  one  is  the  touch  of  death 
to  the  thing  I  admire  most  in  the  world.  Nay, 
damosels,  I  was  but  saying  that  you  are  leggy,  flat, 
and  hoydenish  things. 

Leila,  making  the  gymnastic  effort  to  get  through 
the  skylight  on  to  the  roof  where  Oscar  had  invited 
her  for  confidences,  was  a  sight  to  bring  the  amorous 
Jupiter  to  the  Mockens'  top  landing.  There  was 
nothing  beautiful  about  Grandad's  passage  through 
the  skylight.  It  was  a  difficult  passage,  a  rough 
passage.  But,  once  he  was  through,  he  examined  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  barked  at  them. 

Leila  sat  on  the  tiles  and  discoursed,  till  she  felt 
compelled  to  complain  that  they  were  cold. 

"Haven't  you  warmed  'em  yet?"  asked  Oscar, 
and  Leila  replied  that  it  didn't  feel  like  it. 

"Never  mind,  I'll  go  and  get  some  rugs,"  said 
Oscar. 

He  swung  down  through  the  skylight  and  brought 
up  two  doormats. 

"That's  ripping,"  said  Leila,  as  they  sat  on  them. 
"But  it's  a  pity  they're  so  inclined  to  slide  down." 

"You  must  sit  on  'em  harder,"  said  Oscar. 

Leila  sat  harder,  and  they  proceeded  with  their 
discussion,  which  was  on  the  interesting  topic — no 
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topic  being  so  interesting  as  oneself — as  to  why  Oscar, 
though  only  dressed  in  his  gardening  Norfolk  jacket 
and  soiled  tennis  shirt,  still  looked  a  gentleman. 

"I  reckon  it  doesn't  matter  what  you're  dressed 
in,  if  you  are  a  gentleman,"  Oscar  gave  as  his  solu- 
tion. "You  would  look  it  in  rags.  You  can't  con- 
ceal it,  no  matter  what  your  job  may  be.  There's 
your  father,  Uncle  Frank;  he  always  looks  a  gentle- 
man, while  Mr.  Madian,  who's  almost  as  big  a  mer- 
chant, looks  like  an  overfed  publican.  But  Uncle 
Frank's  a  gentleman  by  blood." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  weren't  snobbish," 
suggested  Leila. 

"Nor  I  am.  I  don't  care  a  tinker's  curse  for 
social  conventions.  I  should  say  :  make  your  thou- 
sands any  way  you  can,  and  have  your  horses  and 
carriages;  and  let  the  bally  snobs  make  their  few 
hundreds  and  have  their  prejudices.  .  .  . 

"But,  as  I  was  saying,  look  at  you,  Leila.  You're 
a  mass  of  dirt  off  the  roof.  But  nobody  could  mis- 
take you.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It  isn't  your 
features.  They're  not  much.  It's  the  consciousness 
of  blood,  I  suppose.  I  reckon  mother  always  looks 
the  part,  too.  But  I  prefer  your  figure  to  hers.  It's 
straight  and  slick.  I  can't  stick  mother's  figure 
—all  in  here  and  out  there.  .  .  .  Do  you  know, 
Leila,  I  think  you  must  be  the  feminine  edition 
of  me." 

"Of  course,  I  am,"  said  Leila. 

"I  reckon  the  Pools  were  the  only  decent  strain 
the  Shatterys  mixed  their  blood  with.  Father  and 
Aunt  Ursula  were  the  only  Shatterys  who  married  fit 
mates.  Same  with  the  Pools.  I  reckon — I  mean — 
hang  it  all,  Leila  !  it's  no  use  blinking  the  fact — it's 
not  conceit,  it's  just  an  honest  statement  of  what  I 
believe — it's  quite  obvious  that  you  and  I  are  in  every 
way  the  finest  of  the  present  generation  of  Shatterys 
and  Pools.  We're  bigger  than  any  of  the  cousins, 
and  have  twice  the  guts.     I  hardly  know  any  of  the 
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other  cousins.  And  I  don't  want  to  particularly,  do 
you  ?     They  don't  interest  me. 

"If  I  said  all  this  to  anyone  else,  they'd  say  it  was 
dashed  vain.  But  with  you,  I  just  think  aloud.  Most 
people  think  they're  the  finest,  but  haven't  the  guts 
to  say  it.     I  think  so,  and  say  it." 

There  was  something  so  flattering  to  Leila  in  the 
way  Oscar  partnered  her  with  himself  that  I  fear — 
much  as  I  should  like  to  say  that  she  rebuked  him  for 
his  gasconading — she  only  endorsed  his  every  point. 


The  Mockens'  house  was  described  by  the  agents 
as  a  detached  villa ;  but  the  separation  between  it  and 
the  next  house  was  hardly  five  feet  wide.  It  was  on 
the  slope  of  the  roof  overlooking  this  chasm  that 
Leila  and  Oscar  were  sitting.  The  next-door  house 
was  empty  and  to  let.  And  now  Oscar,  staring  at  its 
roof,  and  skylight,  was  seized  with  an  inspiring  idea. 

"By  jove,  Leila!  "  he  exclaimed.  "Why  didn't 
I  think  of  it  before  ?  I've  the  very  plank  that'll  bridge 
this  gulf.  I'll  haul  it  up,  plunk  it  across  from  our 
roof  to  theirs,  and  we'll  go  home  through  their  sky- 
light and  out  through  their  hall  door." 

He  jumped  up,  evoking  barks  from  Grandad,  and 
was  gone  down  his  own  skylight,  like  an  acrobat 
down  the  trap-door  of  a  stage.  The  next  thing  Leila 
and  the  open-mouthed  Grandad  saw  was  the  plank 
arriving  rather  drunkenly  through  the  skylight. 
Oscar,  panting  and  perspiring,  followed  it.  He 
placed  it  across  the  abvss,  and  rested  his  foot  on  it. 

"I'll  go  first,"  said  he  nobly.  "If  it'll  bear  me, 
it'll  take  you  and  Grandad.  I  hope  he's  not  a  giddy 
subject.     Are  you?  " 

"I — I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Leila,  who,  though 
unhappy  at  the  turn  of  events,  Was  quite  resolved  to 
cross  the  plank.  There  were  still  ringing  in  her  ears 
Oscar's  flattering  comments  on  her  guts. 
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"It's  a  smelly  long  drop,"  said  Oscar.  "How 
many  feet  would  you  say  ?  " 

"Well,  don't  talk  about  it,"  urged  Leila.  "It'll 
only  make  me  giddy." 

Oscar  took  one  step  along  the  plank,  extending 
his  arms  and  feeling  like  Blondin  on  the  tight-rope. 

"You've  only  to  imagine  the  plank  is  on  two 
chairs,  instead  of  on  two  houses."  He  advanced 
another  step,  and  stopped.  "It's  a  bit  springy,"  he 
said. 

I've  a  suspicion  that,  just  then,  Oscar  wished  he 
hadn't  started  on  his  journey.  But,  after  his  con- 
versation with  Leila,  he  could  not  abjure  the  hazard 
ignominiously.  The  best  thing  was  to  take  it 
quickly.  He  stared  at  the  point  of  arrival  only  a 
few  feet  away,  repeated  rapidly  and  increasingly 
loud:  "Two  chairs,  two  chairs,  two  chairs";  and 
lo !  after  one  horrible  and  heart-stopping  second,  he 
was  standing  safely  on  the  tiles  of  the  next-door 
house. 

"Easy  as  winking,"  cried  he.     "Come  on,  Leila." 

Leila  stood  on  her  end  of  the  plank,  and  confessed 
her  sins  to  God.  She  remembered  that  Mr.  Arnold 
Wood  had  taught  them  all  to  say  in  the  hour  of 
death  :  "Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  So 
she  said  it — and  wondered  what  God  would  look 
like. 

"Come  on,  Leila,"  cried  Oscar.  "Do  it  without 
thinking." 

"But  it's  so  difficult  not  to  think,"  complained 
Leila. 

Oscar  stood  on  his  end  of  the  plank,  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"Come  on.  It's  as  easy  as  pot.  Imagine  it's 
Barnes  Bridge.  Dash  it !  it's  Hyphen  Alley  again. 
It's  the  hyphen  between  Pool  and  Shattery." 

Leila  started,  and  hesitated. 

"I'll  get  over  somehow,"  she  said.  "I  know! 
I'll  do  it  cross-legged." 
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And  quickly  she  sat  astride  the  plank  and  began 
the  journey. 

There  were  two  bad  things  about  such  a  procedure. 
One  was  that  you  could  not  do  it  quickly.  And  the 
other,  that  it  made  Oscar  roar  with  laughter. 

"I  say,  Leila.  You  aren't  half  showing  a  lot!  " 
shouted  the  villainous  boy.  "It's  even  making  the 
old  tyke  bark." 

Leila  was  past  caring  what  she  showed.  She  was 
right  over  the  abyss,  and  the  awful  fascination  had 
made  her  look  down.  Petrified  with  her  nightmare  posi- 
tion, she  could  only  grip  the  plank.    Her  heart  raced. 

Unfortunately,  too,  Oscar  was  in  a  humorous 
mood,  and  shouted : 

"Look  out,  it's  slipping!  The  plank's  slipping! 
Damn  it,  it's  going  !  It's  a  hell  of  a  drop  !  The 
funny  old  plank's  busting  in  the  middle !  I'm 
hanged !  Who'd  have  thought  it  ?  It's  going  ! 
It's  going !  " 

Unpardonable  as  this  bantering  was,  it  proved  the 
best  thing  Oscar  could  have  done,  for  a  sudden  panic 
lest  the  plank  gave  way  acted  like  a  driving  charge 
to  Leila,  and  hurled  her  forward  on  to  Oscar's  hand, 
which  helped  her  to  safety,  and  in  a  generous  moment 
squeezed  her  arm. 

"Magnificent!  'Slutely  magnificent!  "  cried  he, 
and  added  the  words  that  repaid  her  for  her  agony  : 
"Doesn't  that  go  to  prove  what  I  was  saying? 
There's  not  another  of  the  present  generation  of  Shat- 
terys  who'd  have  done  it.  .  .  .  Now,  Grandad,  come 
on  over.  There's  a  good  old  sinner  !  Come  along, 
join  Master  and  Mistress.  Come  on,  you  old  fool. 
None  of  your  parts,  now.  Come  on,  you  miserable 
tyke." 

Grandad  was  certainly  indisposed  to  cross.  He 
only  stood  at  his  end  of  the  plank  and  barked  over 
the  abyss.  He  had  no  such  sense  of  noblesse 
oblige  as  had  driven  Oscar  and  Leila  along  that 
dreadful  road. 
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Oscar  patted  his  knee,  as  he  always  did,  when 
he  called  his  dog" ;  and  tried  coaxing  : 

"Come  on,  Grandad.  Good  old  boy.  Come  for  a 
walky-palky." 

But  Grandad's  barks  and  his  suffering  eyes  said 
distinctly  :  that  he  appreciated  his  master's  change 
of  tone,  and  would  love  to  go  with  him  for  a  walky- 
palky — on  Turnham  Green,  say,  or  Barnes  Common 
— but,  with  every  desire  to  please,  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  for  a  walky-palky  along  that  plank. 

"Come  on,  you  stinking  old  mongrel,"  cried 
Oscar,  a  glint  of  impatience  in  his  eyes.  "Come 
over,  confound  you,  or  am  I  to  fetch  you  ?  " 

Grandad  knew  the  tone,  and  associated  it  with 
the  whip.  He  barked  furiously,  started  several  times 
on  his  journey,  hesitated,  and,  at  last,  took  the  plank 
at  a  run.  Oscar  picked  him  up  in  his  arms,  so  that, 
save  for  his  paws  sticking  into  the  air,  he  lay  like  a 
baby,  and  cried  "Bravo!  It  wasn't  so  difficult,  was 
it  ?     Always  trust  your  master." 

And  he  allowed  the  panting  dog  to  lick  his  mouth 
and  nose  and  chin. 

"Leila,  this  moment  we  make  him  one  of  us.  We 
give  him  the  freedom  of  our  Order.  Leila,  I,  and 
Grandad  are  the  only  people  who  have  crossed  the 
plank.  If  anyone  else  wants  to  join  our  Order,  they'll 
nave  to  do  the  same.  But  we  don't  want  'em.  No 
more.  Destroy  your  bridges  behind  you."  And  he 
kicked  the  plank  down  into  the  passage  below. 
"Olly-olly-ollyl  Whist!  CRASH!  There  she 
goes  !  " 

I  dare  say  Oscar  did  that  because  he  knew  Leila 
could  never  cross  the  plank  again,  and  that  he  did 
not  much  want  to  himself.  Now  if  the  skylight  of 
the  empty  house  were  locked,  he  would  have  to  force 
it  open.  Luckily,  it  lifted  easily.  They  had  for- 
gotten, however,  the  necessity  for  steps  on  the  land- 
ing beneath,  and  Oscar  was  obliged  to  drop  as  best 
he  could  to  the  floor.  Leila  threw  Grandad,  who 
F 
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probably  thought  this  the  most  remarkable  day  of  his 
life,  into  his  master's  arms.  She  then  dropped  her- 
self into  a  swinging  position,  so  very  painful  to  the 
fingers  that  she  hastily  accepted  Oscar's  invitation  to 
fall  into  his  arms.  He  received  her,  skilfully,  round 
the  thighs  and  waist. 

Now  Oscar,  who  had  flirted  at  dances  out  of 
devilry,  knew  what  it  was  to  have  an  agreeable  thrill, 
when  he  held  a  girl's  form  in  his  arms.  But  he  felt 
no  such  thrill  with  Leila  intimately  grasped.  Neither 
was  she  abashed,  nor  (as  confessedly  she  would  have 
been  with  certain  others)  excitedly  pleased.  She 
dropped  merrily  to  her  feet,  and  said  : 

"We're  real  burglars  now.  We're  criminals  at 
last.     What  fun  !  " 

They  tiptoed  down  the  stairs,  and  crept  guiltily 
out  of  the  hall  door. 

Oscar  tired  of  the  roof,  after  this  adventure,  and 
never  went  up  to  it  again.  Probably  the  moment  on 
the  plank  had  been  a  nastier  experience  than  he  ad- 
mitted. Also  the  tall  steps,  which  he  had  purloined 
from  some  house  builders  near  by,  had  to  be  restored. 

For  a  year  Mrs.  Mocken  discussed  with  Hans  and 
Annie  Ottley  the  mystery  enveloping  the  absence  of 
two  of  her  best  doormats.  She  did  not  discuss  it 
with  her  son,  who  had  forgotten  all  about  them. 
Mother  and  son,  indeed,  were  not  on  speaking  terms 
just  then.  She  had  actually  written  about  him  to  Mr. 
Gaspin,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Oscar  had  characterized  it 
as  "sneaking"  and  alluded  to  her  "dirty  German 
ways." 

Ten  months  later  the  door-mats  were  discovered 
by  some  plumbers  at  work  on  the  roof. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


I  am  loth  to  leave  the  days  when  Leila  and  Oscar 
were  children.  A  volume  could  be  devoted  to  stories 
of  them  :  to  their  rowings  and  sailings  up  the  Thames, 
from  Barnes  Bridge  to  Hampton  Court,  with  Grandad 
amidships,  being  sick  over  the  side — wherein  you 
would  be  told  how  Oscar,  who  had  hands  as  cunning 
for  the  tiller  as  for  crafts  or  animals,  beautifully  woo'd 
the  wind,  always  sanguine  when  most  becalmed,  and 
ready  at  the  slightest  breath  upon  the  cheek  to  cry, 
"She  freshens,  Leila!  Leila,  she  freshens!"  and 
how,  with  arms  and  throats  sun-caught,  they  returned 
to  a  huge  supper  at  Chiswick,  or  at  Barnes.  Or  to 
their  browsing  among  second-hand  bookshops,  during 
Oscar's  craze  for  forming  a  library  of  full-calf  books, 
to  be  known  as  "The  Golden  Calf  Library";  all  of 
which  books,  having  learned  the  craft,  he  stamped 
"O.  P.  S."  or  "L.  S.  P."— 'how  he  really  had  for  a 
while  a  literary  enthusiasm,  maintaining  to  Leila  that 
biographies  were  the  stuff  to  read,  since,  dammit, 
what  other  people  had  done,  they  could  do.  Or  to 
their  revolver  practice  in  a  secluded  grove  in  Rich- 
mond Park,  with  Oscar's  new-bought  revolver,  and 
their  rapid  flight  after  four  deafening  reports  of  the 
pistol. 

On  an  occasion  when  they  returned  from  a  sail  to 
eat  voraciously  at  Chiswick,  Mrs.  Mocken  was  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  Oscar  at  the  foot,  Hans 
Mocken  on  his  wife's  left,  dropping  food  down  his 
beard,  and  Leila  and  Aunt  Agatha  on  her  right,  for 
it  was  that  lady's  period  in  residence.    Oscar,  ever 
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anxious  to  earn  Leila's  uncomfortable  giggle,  seized 
the  potatoes,  helped  himself  largely,  and  then  asked 
his  mother : 

"Mum,  isn't  the  Switzer  going  to  have  any  ?  " 

And,  while  his  mother  rebuked  him,  he  passed  the 
salad  to  her  with  the  words : 

"Don't  forget  to  leave  the  Switzer  some." 

No  wonder  Aunt  Agatha,  with  uplifted  chin, 
stared  at  the  insolent  boy,  till  the  fire  kindled,  and 
she  spake  with  her  tongue  : 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Oscar.  I 
think  you're  the  most  offensively  impudent  boy  I've 
ever  met.     A  sound  flogging  is  what " 

"Really,  Aunt,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mocken,  "he 
may  be  rude,  but  it  is  my  business  to  correct  my  own 
son." 

"But  you  don't,"  retorted  Aunt  Agatha,  with  a 
sniff,  "f  wonder  Hans  stands  it." 

"Well,  let's  drop  the  subject,"  said  Mrs.  Mocken 
curtly. 

As  they  discussed  his  correction,  Oscar  looked 
with  flickering  eyelids — he  had  acquired  a  habit, 
which  never  left  him,  of  blinking  rapidly  when 
amused — from  one  to  the  other,  and,  on  their  ceasing, 
said :' 

"Look  here,  Aunt  Agatha.  You're  taking  an  un- 
fair advantage.  A  man  can't  insult  a  woman  in  his 
own  house,  but,  by  Jehoshaphat !  I'll  take  you  out 
in  the  garden  and  do  it." 

And  the  nine  other  Shattery  families,  when  they 
heard  of  this  repulse  to  Aunt  Agatha,  though  they 
generally  had  little  good  to  say  of  nephew  Oscar, 
declared  that  they  would  think  better  of  him  in  the 
future. 

But  I  cannot  delay  in  these  pleasant  but  narrow 
vales,  while  the  greater,  if  darker,  things  of  Leila  and 
Oscar's  riper  years  await  the  telling.  I  can  only  just 
stay  to  tell  you  how  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
police. 
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It  occurred  a  year  or  more  before  the  adventure  on 
the  roof. 

All  Paulines  are,  or  used  to  be,  regular  patrons 
of  Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  and  Oscar  had  decided 
that  he  and  Leila  must  have  tickets  for  the  delectable 
grounds.  With  these  they  would  go  in  at  the  North 
End  Road  entrance,  and  out  at  the  Brompton  Station 
one;  in  again  at  the  Lillie  Road  gates,  and  out  at 
West  Kensington  Station ;  and  back  to,  and  in  again, 
at  North  End  Road  :  all  for  the  pleasure  of  clicking 
the  turnstiles  and  showing  their  season  tickets.  But 
soon  Oscar  gave  up  entering  the  Exhibition  grounds 
through  the  turnstiles  in  a  natural  preference  for 
entering  through  the  canvas  scenery  that  backed  upon 
the  railway  line.  And  one  dark  autumn  evening  he 
trespassed  with  the  excited  Leila  along  the  banks  of 
the  railway,  till  he  discovered  in  the  lofty  canvas  walls 
a  remarkable  opening,  that  seemed  like  some  work- 
men's door.     He  pushed  through,  and  Leila  followed. 

They  were  now  in  what  appeared  a  weird  and 
mystic  cavern,  such  as  gnomes  or  the  forty  thieves 
might  inhabit  in  a  pantomime.  It  was  lit  with  a  lurid 
red  glow,  and  noisy  with  rushing  water. 

Leila  first  guessed  where  they  were. 

"It's  the  River  Styx,"  she  whispered. 

The  River  Styx  was  a  famous  side-show,  wherein 
boats  of  shrieking  girls  and  laughing  men  were 
carried  along  a  narrow  meandering  channel,  by  the 
force  of  an  artificial  current,  through  terrible  set- 
scenes  of  Hades. 

Oscar  laughed  softly,  as  Guy  Fawkes  might  have 
done  among  his  powder-barrels. 

"Crikey  !     Leila,  we've  reached  Hell." 

At  that  moment  there  was  the  sound  of  merry- 
makers' voices  higher  up  the  prattling  current,  but 
rapidly  coming  closer. 
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"  Lordy  !  "  whispered  Oscar,  "  here  comes  a  boat. 
We'd  better  hide." 

They  hastened  behind  the  scenery  :  and  all  would 
have  been  well  had  not  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
inspired  Oscar  with  the  fiendish  idea  of  leaping  out  of 
cover  as  the  boat  went  past,  giving  a  piercing  whoop, 
and  jumping  back  again.  The  shrieks  which  ensued, 
as  the  current  bore  the  boat  away,  were  so  satisfying 
to  Oscar  tjh'at  he  decided  to  entertain  succeeding  craft. 

Unfortunately  the  boats,  after  their  tour  through 
Hades,  emerged  again  at  the  entrance  of  the  side- 
show; and  one  and  all  reported  to  the  authorities  at 
the  turnstiles  the  added  attraction  which  was  to  be 
found  within.  They  spoke  of  a  satanic  figure  seen 
leaping  out  and,  with  upraised  arms,  shrieking  at  the 
passengers. 

The  authorities  at  once  fetched  a  policeman;  and 
the  sight  of  his  helmet  proceeding  to  the  River  Styx 
drew  a  great  crowd  to  the  same  spot.  Soon  a  multi- 
tude such  as  royalty  draws  was  amassed  about  the 
entrance.  A  convivial  soul  started  a  chorus  :  "  Come, 
let  us  gather  at  the  river  " ;  and,  in  response  to  eager 
inquiries  among  the  sightseers,  the  explanation  was 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  : 

"There's  someone  in  there." 

In  the  darkness,  barely  relieved  by  the  illumina- 
tions, the  words,  so  full  of  suggestiveness,  created  an 
intense  excitement.  Through  the  crowd,  which  was 
enlarging  itself  every  minute,  passed  two  more 
helmets. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  asked  the  new- 
comers. 

"There's  someone  in  there,"  answered  the  earlier 
arrivals,  proud  of  their  information. 

The  questioners  turned  their  heads  and  told  their 
friends  behind. 

"There's  someone  in  there." 

Meanwhile  three  of  the  turnstile  men  entrusted  the 
holding  of  their  pass  to  the  helmets,  and,  leaping  into 
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a  boat,  proceeded  down  the  river,  encouraged  by  a 
rousing  cheer  from  the  crowd.  "Launch  the  life- 
boat !  "  cried  a  wag  :  and  the  convivial  soul  started : 
"Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West." 

Oscar,  unaware  that  judgment  was  coming  down- 
stream, and  pleased  with  the  impression  his  little 
entertainment  was  creating  on  successive  boats, 
jumped  out  of  his  shelter,  therefore,  once  too  often, 
for  the  boat,  which  he  now  addressed,  contained  only 
three  men ;  who,  moreover,  instead  of  shrieking  with 
dismay,  cried  :  "  There  they  are  !  "  and  leapt  ashore, 
leaving  the  boat  to  pursue  its  career  down  the  current. 

Quickly  Oscar  understood  what  had  happened, 
and  shouted  :  "  Hop  it,  Leila  I  "  But  there  was  no 
time,  and,  in  their  excitement,  they  had  forgotten 
the  way  out.  Oscar  had  a  second's  idea  of  showing 
fight,  but  he  remembered  Leila  and  decided  that  they 
must  go  in  peace.  The  men,  rather  surprised  at  the 
age  of  the  criminals,  and  the  sex  of  one,  kept  them 
till  the  current  brought  an  empty  boat,  into  which 
they  pushed  Oscar  and  Leila.  These  two  sat  side  by 
side,  facing  their  captors;  and  Oscar,  to  show  he  had 
no  fear,  said  impudently  : 

"Thanks  awfully  for  giving  us  a  free  ride." 

"Ha,"  laughed  one  of  them,  "you  may  find  it  a 
damned  expensive  ride.  We've  got  three  policemen 
waiting  for  you  at  the  gate." 

Oscar  heard  Leila  say  "Lummy  !  "  so  deliberately 
felt  in  the  darkness  for  her  hand,  and  pressed  it.  She 
returned  the  pressure,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  quite 
deceived  if  he  suspected  any  failure  in  her  "guts." 

"Three  coppers,"  repeated  the  gloating  official. 

"That'll  be  a  threepenny-bit,"  suggested  Oscar. 

"Three  policemen,  if  you  like." 

"They'll  need  to  be  big  ones,"  said  Oscar 
pompously. 

"They'll  be  big  enough  to  tumble  you  two  into 
clink,"  said  the  man,  "and,  if  they  ain't,  my  friends 
and  I  can  give  'em  a  lift." 
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The  boat  continuing  to  pass  through  lurid  scenery, 
Oscar  considered  the  possibility  of  seizing  Leila  and 
making  a  dash  for  liberty.  The  men,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, might  be  carried  down  the  current.  But,  while 
he  was  trying  to  communicate  this  idea  to  Leila,  the 
boat  emerged  into  the  open  air  beneath  the  stars ;  and, 
most  surprising  and  stimulating,  into  the  presence  of 
a  cheering  crowd. 

Such  cheers  !  For,  when  the  crowd  perceived  the 
criminals,  it  burst  into  laughter,  and  cheered  itself 
hoarse.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Leila  and  Oscar  had 
suddenly  become  the  idols  of  the  people.  The  wags 
called  to  the  helmets  : 

"Mind  they  don't  hurt  yer,  Robert.  Gawd  !  what 
ruffians !  Don't  let  the  young  lady  be  rough  with 
the  Force  " ;  and  they  blew  whistles  on  their  ringers 
for  more  police. 

The  constable  in  command  was  annoyed,  and 
ordered  the  two  prisoners  to  be  taken  into  a  little 
kiosk,  which  acted  as  a  withdrawing-room  for  the 
turnstile  hands.  In  this  well-lit  room,  the  constable 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  facing  two  well- 
dressed,  if  dusty,  children.  "Them's  lady's  children," 
thought  he. 

Now,  while  it  is  denied  that  there  is  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  we  must  admit  that 
all  policemen,  excellent  fellows,  are  parlous  snobs, 
keeping  one  tone  for  the  well-dressed  and  another  for 
the  ragged.  Our  friend,  though  annoyed  and  re- 
solved to  be  fierce,  cleared  his  throat,  while,  like  a 
barrel-organ  changing  its  tune,  he  turned  off  the 
language  intended  for  your  loafers  and  street  arabs. 

"What's  your  name?  "  said  he  to  Oscar,  holding 
note-book  and  pencil. 

"George  William  Whitehouse,"  replied  Oscar. 

"And  your  address?  " 

"180  Cromwell  Road." 

The  policeman's  eyebrows  showed  respect  for  this 
address. 
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"And  is  the  young  lady  your  sister?  " 

"No,  constable,"  and  Oscar  laughed  knowingly, 
"no  relation." 

"Ah!"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  The  policeman's  lips  twitched.  "Ah! 
Sweethearts,  eh  ?     Sort  of  walking  out  together." 

"Yes,  something  like  that,"  admitted  Oscar* 
"We're  going  to  get  married  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  policeman  melted. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  get  married  on  ?  " 
asked  he,  forgetting  the  immediate  business  in  this 
affecting  romance.  "A  living  ain't  picked  up  too 
easily  these  days." 

"My  mother  left  me  a  lot  of  money  when  she 
died,"  explained  Oscar. 

"Seems  to  me  it's  a  bad  business  she  died,"  said 
the  policeman.  "Maybe  she'd  have  kep'  an  eye  on 
yer." 

"She  died  when  I  was  four,"  said  Oscar. 

With  tact  and  feeling  the  policeman  changed  the 
subject. 

"And  the  young  lady,  what's  'er  name?  " 

"Sophie  Carton  Carroway." 

"Sophie  What-on  What?  " 

"Carton  Carroway,  C-A-R-R-,  two  R's,  isn't  it, 
Leila — Sophie  ?  " 

Leila  nodded. 

"Yes,"  Oscar  confirmed  his  former  information. 
"Leila  Sophie  Carton  Carroway." 

"And  her  address?" 

"Look  here,  constable.  She  lives  in  Sloane 
Square,  and  her  father's  rather  a  brute.  Uses  a 
stick  to  her,  and  all  that.  Now,  you  aren't  going  to 
peach  on  her,  are  you  ?  Do  what  you  like  with  me — 
180  Cromwell  Road — but  leave  her  out  of  it." 

You  may  think  Oscar's  powers  of  invention  in- 
credibly quick,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  had  been 
planning  most  of  this  on  his  voyage.  And  he  soon 
made  a  serious  mistake. 
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"All  right,"  said  the  policeman,  for  the  Force  is 
a  sporting  as  well  as  a  snobbish  body.  "  But  I  hope 
you're  prepared  to  be  summoned  for  breaking  into  the 
Exhibition." 

"Well,  no,"  said  Oscar  promptly.  "I  hold  a 
season  ticket." 

This  was  the  mistake.  For  his  name  and  address 
were  written  on  the  ticket.  His  heart  stopped  for  a 
beat,  as  he  realized  the  false  step. 

"Show  us  it,"  said  the  policeman.  "I'll  take  its 
number.     Ten  to  one  you'll  get  it  forfeited." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  bluff  it  out. 
"Right  you  are,"  said  Oscar,  as  he  fumbled  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets.     "Right  you  are.     Right " 

And  then  the  brilliant  inspiration  came  to  him. 
It  seemed  almost  to  come  from  without.  Even  Oscar, 
would  scarcely  credit  it  as  the  blossom  of  his  own 
genius.  "But  I  don't  think  it'll  be  forfeited,"  he 
said,  looking  into  his  pocket-case,  "as  it  was  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy.  He's  a  personal  friend  of 
ours." 

The  name  of  the  great  manager  and  organizer  of 
the  Exhibition  was  not  lost  upon  the  policeman,  nor 
the  showman.  The  thought  of  the  name  had  really 
come  to  Oscar  from  the  mental  picture  of  his  season 
ticket,  for  every  ticket  bore  a  facsimile  of  Imre 
Kiralfy's  signature,  and  there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in 
his  statement,  for  a  change,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Kiralfy's 
son  had  been  a  small  schoolfellow  of  Oscar's  at  Colet 
Court  several  years  before. 

"In  addition  to  my  season  ticket,"  said  Oscar. 
"I've  got  a  free  pass  signed  by  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy. 
I'll  show  it  to  you."  And,  abandoning  the  season 
ticket,  he  searched  in  his  letter-case  for  Mr.  Kiralfy's 
autographed  visiting  card  which  he  indeed  possessed. 
It  was  no  free  pass,  but  simply  the  outcome  of  an 
interview,  in  which  Oscar  had  asked  young  Kiralfy 
to  obtain  for  him  his  famous  sire's  signature,  being 
convinced  that  one  day  it  would  be  worth  big  money. 
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It  was  still  in  his  case,  with  other  such  maturing 
stock.  Actually  trembling  with  excitement  at  the  way 
memory  had  come  up  and  raised  the  siege,  he  drew 
out  the  card,  and  showed  it  to  the  policeman. 

"Hum,"  said  the  policeman,  rather  grudging  this 
trump  card,  "but  I  don't  suppose  this'll  prevent  your 
father  hearing  about  to-night  to-morrow." 

"He'll  be  in  after  five,"  volunteered  Oscar. 

"All  right.  You  can  go  now,  so  as  to  see  the 
young  lady  home,  but  you  ain't  heard  the  last  of  this 
business." 

They  came  out  of  the  kiosk,  and  were  greeted  with 
uproarious  cheers.  Oscar  had  tasted  popular  applause 
before,  when  he  was  a  small  boy  in  the  dress  circle, 
and  now  he  liked  to  fancy  that  it  had  come  early 
a-wooing  him.  It  called  him,  as  the  sea  called  other 
men. 

"I  like  being  cheered  by  crowds,"  said  he  to 
Leila,  as  they  turned  away.  "I  like  bowing  and 
acknowledging  their  enthusiasm,  like  royalty.  I'm 
afraid  I  shan't  be  able  to  get  through  life  without  a 
lot  of  it.  .  .  .  But  we'd  better  keep  away  from  the 
Exhibition  for  the  remainder  of  the  season." 

"It's  rather  hard  luck  on  the  people  at  180  Crom- 
well Road,"  reminded  Leila. 

"  Is  there  a  180  ?  "  inquired  Oscar. 


Leila  might  have  had  a  volume  for  her  early  love- 
stories.  D.  and  H.  and  K.  were  succeeded  by  a  suc- 
cession of  the  Reverend  Arnold  Wood's  curates,  for 
all  of  whom  she,  and  Betty  Neale,  her  girl  friend, 
invented  pet-names.  There  was  Robin,  and  Priceless 
Percy,  and  the  Roseate  Hugh.  But  most  sensational 
of  all  was  the  divine  creature  who  suddenly  appeared, 
and  made  beautiful  the  service,  at  Hammersmith 
Broadway  Church.  Him  she  called  Muriel,  because 
his  eyes  were  starry.    She  and  Betty  Neale  would 
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even  wander  about  the  Broadway,  morning  after 
morning,  in  the  hope  of  encountering  him.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  withdrawn  her 
allegiance  from   Barnes  New  Church,   had  not  the 

food  vicar  declared  that,  on  his  desertion  by  Miss 
'ool,  he  would  put  up  the  shutters,  and  go  out  of  the 
business.  Aye,  and  more,  he  would  go  over  the 
parapet  of  Barnes  Bridge.  All  of  which  Aunt 
Agatha  thought  very  flippant  talk  for  a  clergyman. 

And  Leila  decided  to  be  loyal  to  St.  Arnold's,  as 
she  called  Barnes  New  Church,  and  even  took  one 
of  its  Sunday-school  classes.  And  she  was  partly 
repaid  when  the  Sacred  Synod  was  held  in  Barnes 
Assembly  Rooms.  For  then  several  hundred  clergy- 
men, of  assorted  sizes  and  habiliments,  invaded 
Barnes.  It  was  a  field-day  for  Leila  and  Betty. 
They  spent  the  Whole  day  in  the  open,  that  they 
might  see  the  animals  going  and  coming  from  their 
food. 

Let  me  close  her  childhood's  days  with  a  quotation 
from  her  diary": 

"It  is  many  years  since  I  last  wrote  in  my  diary. 
But  now  I  am  going  to  write  it  regularly.  It  is  a 
pity  I  have  neglected  to  do  so.  For  I  have  had  an 
interesting,  and,  under  God,  happy  life." 


Oscar  was  well  over  six  feet  before  he  was  expelled 
from  St.  Paul's.  And  his  height  and  size  easily 
secured  him  a  place  in  the  forward  line  of  the  Fifteen. 
Leila  used  to  love  to  watch  the  matches  on  the  school 

f  round  against  Dulwich,  and  Bedford,  and  Merchant 
aylors',  and  to  see  Oscar,  his  wide  breast  slightly 
heaving  under  his  white  and  muddy  jersey,  towering 
above  the  other  forwards  in  the  line-out,  and  to  see 
him  leap  for  the  ball  and  catch  it,  as  the  half-back 
threw  it  towards  his  upreaching  arms.  He  was  not 
really  so  good  at  cricket,  though  his  long  reach  and 
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powerful  smiting  won  him  his  colours  and  a  greater 
reputation  than  he  deserved.  Oscar,  of  course,  was 
of  the  type  that  essays  to  hit  every  ball,  and  either 
makes  a  duck  or  scores  rapidly.  The  way  he  took 
every  risk,  slashing  at  bowlers  who  were  meant  to  be 
respected,  and  running  impossible  short  runs,  made 
him  the  popular  turn  of  the  match. 

It  was  this  determination  to  take  all  risks  that 
brought  about,  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  school  career, 
his  expulsion  from  St.  Paul's.  The  Surrey  authori- 
ties wrote  to  ask  the  school  if  Mr.  O.  P.  Shattery 
could  play  for  them  from  July  26th  to  July  29th.  it 
would  involve  his  leaving  the  school  three  days  before 
the  end  of  the  term.  The  letter  was  shown  to  the 
High  Master,  and  never  did  misplaced  Greek  accent 
draw  such  an  indignant  roar  from  the  cavity  above 
the  ragged  beard. 

"Let  him  go  to  a  school  where  they  allow  such 
things,"  bellowed  the  High  Head,  which,  since  Oscar 
had  only  three  more  days  of  schooling,  was  either 
humorous  or  absurd.  Oscar  went,  and  played  for 
Surrey,  though  not  with  sufficient  success  to  warrant 
a  second  invitation.  And  the  High  Master  solemnly 
and  dramatically  roared  : 

"  Very  good.  Remove  the  boy's  name  from  the 
school  rolls." 

Whether  this  bluster  of  two  humorists  should 
really  be  called  "expulsion,"  I  can  hardly  say.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  later  on,  the  achievements  of  O.  P. 
Shattery  were  recorded  at  length  in  The  Pauline. 
And  Oscar  was  asked  to  play  more  than  once  for  the 
Old  Pauline  Rugby  team. 


All  the  Shattery  family  voted  Oscar  headstrong, 
unscrupulous,  and  stupidly  haughty.  All,  that  is, 
with  the  exception  of  Leila.  She  was  old  enough 
now  to  see  his  faults,  but  this  did  not  disseyer  her 
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from  him.  In  defending  him,  she  always  swore  to 
a  touch  of  greatness,  telling  this  story. 

Oscar,  at  eighteen,  had  determined  to  build  a 
summer-house  on  his  garden-patch.  He  bought  a 
certain  amount  of  wood,  and  stole  some  more  by  night 
from  a  neighbouring  timber-yard.  He  arranged  for 
Leila  to  come  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  be  his  mate 
on  the  long  summer  day  when  he  should  build  it. 
With  her  aid,  said  he,  the  whole  thing  could  be  built 
in  twelve  hours.  He  would  then  use  it  for  himself 
and  her,  and  possibly  lend  it  to  Mrs.  Mocken  and  the 
Switzer  for  tea-parties — at  a  reasonable  rent.  Splen- 
didly they  laboured  with  saw  and  plane  and  chisel. 
Soon  the  framework  was  up  and  a  little  seat  built 
inside,  and  Mrs.  Mocken  invited  by  Oscar  to  come 
and  test  the  seat  and  ascertain  if  it  would  hold  two 
ordinary  people. 

As  he  worked,  he  discussed  with  Leila  its  interior 
decoration.  They  would  have  Persian  rugs  in  it, 
and  the  Golden  Calf  Library.  On  hot  nights  he 
would  sleep  in  it. 

"I  think  I've  a  domestic  instinct,  Leila,"  said  he. 
"I'd  be  proud  of  my  home,  and  want  to  decorate  it, 
if  it  were  a  dung-heap." 

-By  early  dusk  Oscar,  with  nails  in  his  mouth, 
hammer  in  his  hand,  and  rolls  of  tarred  felt  under 
his  arm,  was  sitting  on  the  roof.  Just  then  the  land- 
lord, who  had  built  the  street  of  villas,  came  walking 
along,  and  stood  on  the  pavement  on  the  other  side 
of  the  garden  wall,  watching  Oscar  and  Leila. 

"Damn  the  old  fool,"  muttered  Oscar,  with  a 
troubling  premonition.     "What  does  he  want?  " 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doing,  young  man  ?  " 
inquired  the  landlord. 

The  tone  annoyed  Oscar,  who  did  not  like  being 
called  a  young  man. 

"Improving  your  property  without  extra  charge," 
he  replied. 

"There  may  be  two  opinions  about  that,"  retorted 
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the  landlord.  "  Do  you  realize  that  that  jackass  erec- 
tion, rising  above  this  wall,  spoils  the  view  for  my 
other  houses.  You'd  better  just  knock  it  down,  and 
be  quick  about  it." 

"But  it's  going  to  be  ornamental,"  said  Oscar. 

"Take  it  down,  I  said." 

"I  gathered  that  was  the  drift  of  your  remarks," 
answered  Oscar,  rapidly  hammering  in  more  nails, 
while  the  blood  crimsoned  his  face. 

"Well,  take  it  down." 

Oscar  rested  his  hammer  on  the  roof,  and  stared 
in  front  of  him.  He  appeared  to  be  weighing  the 
worth  of  defiance. 

"Come  on,"  persisted  the  landlord,  less  hotly. 
"Take  it  down." 

"That's  not  so  easy,"  grumbled  Oscar.  "This  is 
a  properly  built  house — not  like  your  muck." 

"You'll  take  it  down  to-morrow,"  said  the  land- 
lord, walking  away. 

Oscar  realized  that  the  boor  was  really  within  his 
rights,  and  that  all  his  hours  of  labour  were  wasted. 
He  looked  round  the  garden,  and  down  the  street, 
and  up  at  the  sky.  It  was  getting  dark.  He  would 
work  the  undoing  now,  in  the  dusk  and  the  dark.  He 
wouldn't  have  the  neighbours  watching  his  retreat  by 
daylight.     Turning  to  Leila,  he  muttered  : 

"  Pass  the  mallet,  mate." 

That  was  the  last  word  he  said.  Once  Leila  had 
passed  the  mallet,  he  carried  on  the  destruction  in 
complete  silence.  That  uncomplaining  silence  made 
Leila  sad  for  him.  But,  destroying  faster  than  he 
had  built,  he  broke  down  and  carried  away  all  traces 
of  the  summer-house.  He  even  stamped  back  the 
turf  over  the  grave  of  his  hopes. 


PART  II 
LOVE  AND   THE 
PURPOSES     .      . 


CHAPTER  I 


When,  at  nineteen,  Leila's  education  was  complete 
she  found  herself  with  all  the  days  upon  her  hands. 
She  took  to  reading  a  great  deal.  It  was  not  for 
pleasure  at  first  that  she  read,  but  for  decoration. 
Knowing  that  every  cultured  person  was  supposed  to 
be  able  to  talk  easily  about  the  great  poets,  she  set 
out  to  collect  a  knowledge  of  them,  so  as  to  be  a'ble 
to  decorate  her  conversation.  Keats,  Shelley,  Milton, 
she  scalped  them,  may  I  say,  and,  one  by  one,  added 
their  scalps  to  her  belt.  But  the  only  pleasure  she 
could  feel  at  first,  as  she  saw  and  deplored,  was  the 
satisfaction  of  being  well-informed.  It  was  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  poetry.  It  was  not  the  true  wor- 
shipper's joy.  Frankly  she  told  herself  that  she 
would  not  have  worshipped  this  over-rated  deity  had 
she  been  on  a  desert  island.  Nay,  she  would  have 
read  "King  Solomon's  Mines." 

And  then,  at  last,  the  austere  goddess  unveiled 
her  face  to  Leila.  At  last  the  taste  had  come.  Leila 
trembled  as  she  knew  that  she  was  reading  for  love. 
She  could  know,  and  thrill,  when  she  had  looked 
upon  the  divine. 

She  kept  a  thick  manuscript  book,  in  which  she 
entered  the  fragments  that  pleased  her  :  and  the  study 
of  that  book  is  the  tracing  of  Leila's  gradual  advance. 
It  begins  with  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  "Poems  of 
Passion  "  and  Longfellow,  and  ends  with  the  great 
eternal  things.  All  honour  to  Miss  Wilcox  and 
Longfellow.  They  at  least  were  Leila's  stepping- 
stones  to  the  Promised  Land. 

One  result  of  Leila's  commerce  with  the  Immortals 
91 
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was  a  growing  dislike  of  the  vain  and  little  things  she 
could  see  in  her  own  character.  But  there !  she 
might  despise  them,  she  could  not  root  them  out. 
She  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  liked  to  wear  divine 
hats  at  Barnes  New  Church,  and  to  vary  them  suit- 
ably, so  as  not  to  tire  the  curates.  She  knew  she 
had  a  great  joy  in  the  delightful  thing  her  figure  had 
become.  It  had  become  exactly  what  she  had  prayed 
for,  when,  at  eleven  years  old,  she  went  down  on 
her  knees  and  asked  God  to  give  her,  if  it  were  not 
wrong,  "a  figure,  slightly  on  the  tall  side,  but  slim 
all  round,  so  that  no  one  would  ever  think  of  calling 
me  a  big  woman."  And  now,  when  she  looked  in 
the  glass,  she  saw  an  exact  execution  of  her  designs. 
She  thanked  God  for  his  excellent  craftsmanship. 

This  awful  vanity  gave  her  great  spiritual  malaise. 

And  it  soon  had  to  fight  the  terrible  spearmen  of 
Thomas  a  Kemp  is.  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  had 
dissolved  Leila  in  tears,  and  sent  her  rushing  to  her 
bedroom  :  and,  for  this  glorious  feat,  had  at  once 
been  enthroned  as  her  favourite  novel.  She  began  to 
model  herself  on  Maggie  Tulliver,  and  studied 
Maggie's  saving  book,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  under  the 
copper  beech  in  the  garden. 

And  I  imagine  a  panic  among  her  hats,  while  she 
read  the  ascetic  Thomas,  and  a  blank  look  of  dismay 
on  her  mirrors.  They  had  been  found  out,  and 
denounced.  Curse  ye  Thomas !  But  they  agreed 
among  themselves,  I  dare  say,  that  their  mistress 
would  yet  be  loyal  to  them.  And  she  was.  She 
would  put  on  the  hats,  and  look  into  the  mirrors, 
and  say:  "I  know  it's  sin,  Thomas  dear,  but  I  do 
like  looking  nice,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Oh,  why 
is  everything  that's  nice  sure  to  be  wrong?" 

She  took  comfort  in  thinking  that  her  vanity  was 
her  only  grievous  sin.  For,  following  carefully  in 
the  steps  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Maggie  Tulliver, 
she  was  merciless  in  her  self-examination  each  night. 
And  she  decided  that,  on  the  whole,  she  was  going 
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rather  strong.  Her  rule,  under  Thomas's  severe 
direction,  was  simple,  viz  :  "Whatever  I  want  to  do 
is  sure  to  be  wrong.  I  will  therefore,  whenever 
possible,  do  the  opposite." 

I  grant  this  severe  system  did  not  last  long — some 
two  and  a  half  months,  perhaps — but  it  left  Leila  with 
a  distinct  bias  towards  self-mortification  and  the  more 
heroic  adventures  of  the  spiritual  life. 


Is  it  fair  to  reveal  that,  at  this  period,  she  was 
perpetually  wondering  when  the  real  and  final  Lover 
would  arrive,  with  the  Grand  Passion  in  his  suit- 
case? Should  I  tell  you  that,  as  each  new  curate 
"read  himself  in"  at  St.  Arnold's  Church,  she 
asked:  "Is  this  he?" 

Concerning  curates.  To  anybody  who  attends  the 
same  church  for  a  dozen  years,  there  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  procession  of  curates.  One 
curate  seems  to  come,  only  to  go,  and  to  be  followed 
by  another.  Each  thinks  himself  a  rather  remarkable 
centre,  and  is  unaware  that  he  is  only  an  item  in  a 
procession.  The  vicar  seems  stationary.  I  have 
often  thought  of  him  as  a  general,  standing  perpetu- 
ally in  the  same  place,  and  taking  the  salute  of  a 
march-past  of  curates.  And  if  the  Reverend  Arnold 
Wood  took  the  salute  at  one  point,  Leila  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  it  at  another. 

There  are  some  houses  in  a  parish  where  the 
curates  naturally  gravitate.  They  are  houses  that 
play  a  great  and  unsung  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
There  are  generally  houses  where  there  is  comfort,  if 
not  luxury;  and  there  is  always  young  life,  and  much 
laughter.  The  householders  are  understanding  people 
who  recognize  that  it  is  only  a  year  or  two  since  the 
curate's  white  collar  ousted  the  neglige  flannel  neck- 
wear and  happy  colour-scheme  of  the  undergraduate, 
and  the  dark  coat  the  tweed  jacket  which  played  so 
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honourable  a  part  in  more  than  one  Rag.  Responsive 
to  this  sympathy,  the  curate  can  often  be  seen  playing 
billiards  with  the  son  of  the  house,  or  chasing  its 
daughter  round  the  garden  with  a  sponge. 

From  the  time  she  was  twelve  years  old,  Leila's 
garden  had  been  the  playground  of  the  curates.  To 
be  sure,  the  Reverend  Arnold  Wood  himself  had 
played  hide-and-seek  there.  And  under  its  copper 
beech,  at  tea-time,  he  had  made  his  famous  remark  : 
"It  really  does  me  a  world  of  good,  Mrs.  Pool,  to 
come  to  tea  with  you  and  your  daughter.  You're  so 
different  from  many  dear,  good  church-goers.  I  tell 
you  I  sometimes  look  out  of  my  pew  on  so  much 
holiness  and  solemnity  and  I  think  there's  a  hymn 
I  could  sing  with  real  feeling;  and  it's 

'  Oh,  my  spirit  longs  and  faints 
For  the  converse  of  thy  saints.'  " 

And  Ursula  had  rippled  with  laughter,  and  said 
that  she  and  Leila  were  greatly  insulted. 

So  the  clergy  came  and  smoked  Frank  Pool's 
cigars,  and  chaffed  Ursula  about  her  cakes,  and  made 
Leila  blush  richly  as  they  bantered  her. 


This  was  all  right  as  long  as  Leila  was  a  child, 
or  a  hoydenish  schoolgirl,  but  it  gave  rise  to  gossip, 
now  that  she  was  twenty.  Mrs.  Lockridge  said  the 
curates  never  did  any  visiting,  because  they  were 
always  in  that  Pool  girl's  pocket.  Mrs.  Wilson  said 
that,  if  Leila  only  tried  long  enough,  she  would 
secure  a  curate  for  herself  at  last.  Lady  Southstreet 
declared  that  Ursula  Pool  ought  to  be  more  careful : 
it  was  a  mother's  duty  to  save  her  daughter  from 
being  talked  about  by  the  cats. 

There  was  great  excitement,  and  much  disap- 
proval, when  it  was  believed  that  she  had  secured 
Mr.  Ascham.  A  story  went  round  of  a  long  walk 
by  the  river,  and  a  juxtaposed  sitting  in  a  deserted 
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garden  at  Hampton  Court.  No  doubt  Mr.  Ascham 
was  rather  infatuated.  And  he  was  the  only  one,  up 
till  then,  for  whom  Leila  had  felt  more  than  the 
affection  of  a  playmate.  She  knew  at  once  that  she 
had  attracted  him  more  than  she  had  attracted  any 
of  the  others;  and  she  was  bewildered  by  this  won- 
derful fact.  She  allowed  her  heart  to  respond  a  little 
to  his  advances,  but  she  sternly  inhibited  her  actions. 
She  was  colder  to  Mr.  Ascham  than  to  any  of  the 
others.  But,  in  her  secret  mind,  she  called  him 
Daisy,  because  his  skin  was  fair. 

But  Mr.  Ascham  was  translated  to  another  sphere, 
and  straightway  forgot  Leila  and  her  riverside  garden. 
And  Leila,  in  a  burst  of  broken-hearted  confidence 
beneath  the  copper  beech,  told  her  mother  that  she 
would  marry  the  first  nice  rich  man  who  asked,  as 
she  would  never  love  again. 

As  a  successor  to  Mr.  Ascham,  The  Reverend 
Henry  Guard  came  and  read  his  adhesion  to  the 
thirty-nine  Articles  at  the  New  Church,  Barnes.  He 
had  been  much  discussed  and  boomed  before  he  ap- 
peared in  his  stall.  His  promise  was  of  the  highest. 
Everyone  used  the  same  phrase  about  him,  that  he 
was  destined  to  go  far.  Everyone  told  everyone  else 
that  he  had  taken  a  Double  First  at  Oxford,  and 
hardly  any  of  them  knew  what  it  meant.  He  had 
been  a  young  Don,  said  all  Barnes  Common  and  a 
little  of  Putney.  And  he  was  a  Fellow.  Fancy 
having  a  curate  who  was  a  Fellow  ! 

"The  general  impression,"  said  the  vicar  to  his 
churchwardens,  "is  that  he  is  a  young  man  who  will 
go  far.  He  has  everything  in  his  favour,  a  fine 
presence,  a  remarkable  voice,  no  nerves,  and  plenty 
of  private  means.  And  balance,  I  hear,  balance. 
He  won't  go  making  a  fool  of  himself  like  Ascham. " 

The  churchwardens  told  their  wives,  and  their 
wives  cried  the  news.  And  the  parish  craned  its 
necks  the  first  day  that  the  Reverend  Henry  Guard 
appeared  behind  the  choir.    Leila  was  only  sadly 
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interested.  She  did  not  even  ask,  "  Is  this  he  ? " 
Had  not  the  Reverend  "  Daisy  "  Ascham  taken  away 
the  Grand  Passion  in  his  suit-case? 

Mr.  Henry  Guard  could  not  be  properly  seen  till 
he  read  the  Lesson.  Then  he  stood  at  the  lectern, 
and,  like  St.  Sebastian,  submitted  himself  to  the 
glancing  arrows  of  six  hundred  eyes.  Several  things 
were  remarked  about  him;  his  height  and  breadth, 
his  rich  young  voice,  but,  more  especially,  his  dress. 
It  was  perfect :  there  was  a  Greek  restraint  and  con- 
trol about  it.  The  cassock  was  not  of  silk,  but  of  a 
superfine  cloth ;  his  surplice  was  not  of  lawn,  but  of 
the  finest  cambric;  his  hands  were  good,  and  the 
linen  at  their  wrists  notable,  but  they  were  unvulgar- 
ized  by  rings.  So,  too,  his  face  had  just  missed  the 
vulgarity  of  being  that  of  a  matinSe  idol,  by  reason 
of  certain  little  flaws — a  chin  too  square,  and  an 
imperfectly  chiselled  nose — that  one  felt  were  in  the 
best  possible  taste.  The  eyes  were  dark  and  brightly 
lit,  but  of  the  type  that  would  easily  pain  with 
thought.  The  vicar's  words  seemed  confirmed  :  Mr. 
Henry  Guard  suggested  balance,  lack  of  excess,  and 
sanity. 

And  Leila,  though  hardly  interested,  called  him 
Henry  of  Navarre,  not  that  he  resembled  that  hero, 
but  that  that  hero  ought  to  have  resembled  him. 

And  in  three  weeks'  time  Mr.  Arnold  Wood, 
having  confidence  in  the  man's  balance,  sent  him  to 
the  Pools  with  his  visiting  card,  on  which  was 
written  :  "To  introduce  the  Rev.  Henry  Guard." 


CHAPTER  II 


Summer  had  come  to  Barnes,  and  Aunt  Agatha, 
when  Henry  Guard  passed  through  the  gate  of  the 
Pools.  Ursula  declared  that  it  was  delightful  of 
him  to  come;  that  her  husband  was  out,  but  her 
daughter  was  in ;  and  that  she  had  staying  with  her 
a — what  should  she  call  her? — a  touring  auntie. 
And,  if  he  didn't  mind,  they  were  just  going  to  have 
tea  in  the  garden. 

The  tea  was  spread  beneath  the  copper  beech. 
And,  in  its  shade,  Ursula  Pool,  Aunt  Agatha,  and 
their  visitor  took  wicker  chairs,  Mrs.  Pool  turning 
to  the  maid,  who  was  arranging  the  tea-things,  and 
saying  : 

"Ask  Miss  Leila  to  come  down." 

Leila  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  her  room.  Recent 
events  had  persuaded  her  that  she  was  disillusioned, 
and  must  therefore  write  a  book.  With  both  her 
hands  behind  her  head,  she  was  meditating  on  the 
nature  of  this  work. 

The  request  to  come  down  and  meet  Mr.  Guard 
stirred  but  little  interest  in  her.  She  would,  of  course, 
marry  him  if  he  asked  her,  but  it  would  be  unexciting. 
Nor  did  she  trouble  to  tidy  her  hair,  thinking  that 
the  wind  would  quickly  disarrange  it  again.  She 
dawdled  in  her  journey  downstairs. 

Henry  Guard,  in  his  wicker  chair,  was  impatient 
at  her  delay.  He  had  heard  all  about  the  siren  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  was  anxious  to  see  her.  What  on 
earth  would  she  be  like,  this  girl,  over  whom  Ascham 
had  made  such  a  fool  of  himself;  with  whom,  so  the 
fame  went,  he  had  sat  alone,  and  scandalously,  in  a 
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garden  at  Hampton  Court?  But  he  showed  none 
of  this,  directing,  most  of  his  conversation  to  Aunt 
Agatha.  She  was  old,  and  must  not  think  herself 
left  out,  whereas  Mrs.  Pool — well,  somehow,  he  could 
only  think  of  her  as  one  of  the  young  things.  Aunt 
Agatha  was  pleased  with  his  attention,  and  went  out 
of  her  way  to  gratify  him. 

"I  heard  your  first  sermon,"  she  said.  "You 
should  go  far.  I  thought  it  good.  In  time  you'll 
make  a  fine  preacher." 

This  future  tense,  needless  to  say,  didn't  please 
Mr.  Guard,  who  had  sufficient  brains  to  know  that  he 
was  already  an  exceptional  preacher.  But  he  only 
thanked  Aunt  Agatha. 

"Everybody  said  how  much  they  liked  it,"  put 
in  Ursula. 

"  Don't  flatter  the  young  man,"  said  Aunt  Agatha, 
addressing  her  chin  to  her  niece,  who  replied 
brightly  : 

"  I  shall  flatter  him  if  I  want  to !  " 

"No;  he'll  lose  his  head." 

("The  unpleasant  old  woman,"  thought  Mr. 
Guard.  "Trying  to  be  nice  to  her  is  like  caressing 
a  cactus  bush.") 

"Anything  more  repelling,"  pursued  Aunt 
Agatha,  "than  a  preaching-proud  parson  I  cannot 
imagine.  It  must  be  very  difficult  for  you  ministers 
to  remain  good.  I  often  say  that,  if  it's  hard  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it's  almost 
impossible  for  a  curate.  Everyone  flatters  them. 
They're  always  in  the  limelight.  The  women  are  so 
silly  about  them,  and  the  old  women  are  as  silly  as 
the  young  ones." 

"Ah,  but  I  expect  they  like  the  young  ones," 
said  Ursula  mischievously.  "Confess  it,  Mr.  Guard. 
You  like  the  young  ones  ?  " 

Henry  Guard  laughed. 

"I  know  I  admire  them.  I  know  I  should  think 
myself  a  fool  if  I  didn't  look  with  delight  at  every 
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pretty  girl  I  saw.  Why,  what  nonsense  it  is.  We 
admire  a  beautiful  picture,  we  stare  for  hours  at  a 
beautiful  statue,  we  say  the  ogee  curve  in  architec- 
ture is  the  perfect  line  of  beauty,  and  why  should 
we  not  enjoy  to  the  full  the  perfect  lines  of  a  beautiful 
young  girl  ?  " 

"Well,  here's  Leila  coming,"  began  Ursula,  and 
then  laughed  gaily.    "  Not  that  I  mean,  of  course " 

Henry  Guard  turned  his  head  towards  the  house. 
He  was  thinking  that  he  would  show  this  girl  that, 
though  all  his  predecessors  might  have  been  at  her 
feet,  he  himself  would  be  invulnerable.  But,  as  she 
drew  nearer,  he  saw  that  she  was  quite  different  from 
what  he  had  expected.  In  the  place  of  a  rash  and 
romping  girl  came  a  sad,  pale,  stained-glass  virgin, 
loitering. 

"Leila,  come  and  meet  Mr.  Guard,"  said  Ursula. 

Mr.  Guard  rose  and  looked  at  the  girl.  And,  in- 
stead of  feeling  hostile,  he  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
pity,  for  he  observed  a  shadow  round  her  eyes.  And 
when,  for  politeness*  sake,  she  bravely  smiled,  he 
felt  that  she  would  be  difficult  to  disapprove  of,  as 
long  as  she  adopted  those  clouded  eyes  and  that 
sorrowful  smile. 

They  exchanged  their  greetings  and  Henry  Guard 
placed  a  chair  for  her. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know,  you're 
looking  tired?  " 

In  a  second  he  wished  he  had  not  said  this,  for 
he  saw  that  Leila  was  in  that  nervous  state  when  a 
word  of  pity  called  traitorous  moisture  to  the  eyes. 
Feigning  not  to  notice  it,  he  quickly  turned  round 
and  resumed  his  conversation  with  Aunt  Agatha, 
while  Leila  picked  blades  of  grass,  threw  them  away, 
and  so  gradually  recovered.  But  she  remained  silent 
and  abstracted. 

And  the  more  silent  and  abstracted  she  was,  the 
more  Henry  Guard  longed  to  turn  and  talk  to  her. 
He  wished  Aunt  Agatha  and  his  own  cursed  tender- 
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ness  to  age  at  the  deuce.  It  would  be  charming  to 
turn  and  console  this  girl.  Mrs.  Pool's  presence  he 
would  not  mind.  There  was  something  about  Mrs. 
Pool  that  made  him  think  of  her  as  one  of  themselves. 
They  would  all  be  young  together. 

Then  Aunt  Agatha  provoked  the  disaster. 

This  discourse  having  languished,  she  turned  to 
the  quiet  Leila  and  asked:  "Why  don't  you  speak, 
child?" 

Leila  looked  up  with  a  smile  that  was  intended 
to  simulate  surprise,  and  replied  : 

"I  suppose  I've  nothing  to  say." 

Ursula,  who  had  quickly  appreciated  her 
daughter's  condition,  tried  to  stop  Aunt  Agatha. 

"I  shouldn't  worry  her,  auntie.  I  don't  think 
she's  been  very  well  of  late." 

Aunt  Agatha  resented  correction. 

"I  was  only  thinking  that  it  was  rather  rude  to 
Mr.  Guard." 

"Oh,  please "  began  Henry  Guard,  and  his 

heart  swelled  for  Leila. 

Leila's  eyes  had  filled  with  tears.  She  made  one 
despairing  effort  to  control  them,  failed,  and,  saying 
something  unintelligible,  leapt  up  and  rushed  into 
the  house. 

She  rushed  up  to  her  bedroom.  And,  if  you  want 
to  control  tears,  your  bedroom  is  the  last  thing  to 
rush  to.  For  your  bedroom,  on  the  whole,  is  as  good 
a  friend  as  any  you  have  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
gentle  and  understanding.  And  you  know  what 
happens,  if  you  are  crying,  and  your  friend  be  gentle 
and  understanding.  Leila  lay  down  on  her  bed  and 
gave  way  to  her  misery.  She  was  humiliated.  She 
hated  Mr.  Guard.  And  now  she  must  always  hate 
him,  for  she  had  made  herself  ridiculous  before  him. 
And  not  only  him ;  she  hated  all  mankind.  She  must 
always  remember  the  awful  fool  she  had  made  of 
herself  before  mankind  in  the  garden.  She  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  retiring  from  the  world,  and  saw 
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much  that  was  attractive  in  a  convent.  If  you  have 
fallen  foul  of  men  you  must  either  remain  alone  or 
turn  to  God.  Leila  began  to  contemplate  a  life  of 
good  works,  her  stained  identity  concealed  beneath 
a  veil.  She  would  have  the  serene,  placid  face  of 
those  unworried  by  vanity  or  ambition. 

Each  time  she  recalled  Mr.  Guard's  figure  she 
shivered  to  think  of  the  fool  she  had  made  of  herself 
before  him.  She  wished  he  would  quickly  be  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  Melanesia.  And  Aunt  Agatha  ! 
Leila's  thoughts  about  Aunt  Agatha  were  uncon- 
ventual. 


Leila  was  not  wise  enough  to  know  that  she  would 
have  been  far  less  attractive  had  she  appeared  before 
Mr.  Guard  as  she  wished  to  appear — self-possessed 
and  entertaining.  The  self-possessed  people  are  ob- 
jects of  admiration,  but  not  of  love.  It  is  the  tender 
things  that  are  lovable.  And  prettiness  clouded  with 
pain,  confound  it,  is  an  irresistible  combination. 
Leila  did  not  know  the  great  things  Aunt  Agatha  had 
wrought.  She  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Guard,  after 
leaving  her  gates,  was  pleasantly  haunted  by  the 
picture  of  a  girl  with  clouded  eyes  that  a  harsh  word 
had  melted,  and  a  sorrowful  smile. 

Henry  Guard  thanked  Heaven  she  didn't.  The 
picture  was  more  pleasant  to  indulge  than  he  cared  to 
admit.  It  had  even  reappeared  in  his  dreams.  It 
was  a  mercy  one's  dreams  were  private,  for,  though 
one  was  not  responsible  for  the  capricious  things, 
they  would  be  embarrassing  if  revealed.  He  had 
dreamed  that  he  had  followed  her  into  the  house  to 
give  her  comfort;  and  that  he  had  discharged  the 
natural  duties  of  a  comforter,  gathering  her  to  his 
breast;  and  she  had  rested  two  long  arms  about  his 
neck.  Intensely  vivid  was  the  sense  of  those  arms 
about  his  neck — a  too  vivid  moment  such  as  always 
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wakes  the  dreamer.  He  awoke;  but  an  exhilaration 
told  him  that  the  dream  had  been  happy. 

He  knew  he  would  sleep  no  more.  So  he  lay 
awake,  longing  for  the  daylight,  that  the  time  might 
come  when  he  could  examine  this  girl  again.  He 
must  meet  her  somewhere  and  put  her  at  her  ease 
with  him.  It  was  almost  delicious,  in  these  small 
hours,  when  it  was  still  dark,  and  nothing  could 
assail  the  eyes  and  avert  attention,  to  lie  there  de- 
veloping plans.  He  was  soon  busy  on  a  very  satis- 
fying plan. 

He  would  found  a  Barnes  Literary  Society,  and 
begin  by  going  round  and  asking  Leila  to  be  its 
honorary  secretary.  There  were  many  reasons  why 
he  should.  She  was  of  a  literary  taste,  had  all  time 
at  her  disposal,  and  a  large  house  and  garden,  where 
the  good-natured  Mrs.  Pool  would  doubtless  allow 
the  literary  ladies  to  meet. 

After  breakfast  Henry  Guard  was  impatient  with 
the  dilatory  heels  of  the  morning.  Not  one  minute 
before  three,  he  had  decided,  could  he  push  open 
the  gates  of  the  riverside  garden.  But  it  was  hardly 
a  minute  after  the  hour  when  he  stepped  on  to  the 
Pools's  drive  and  saw  Leila  coming  down  it  in  a 
white  garden  frock. 

As  she  recognized  him  a  blush  of  shame  warmed 
her  cheek.    She  hesitated,  and  prepared  to  run  back. 

"You're  the  very  person  I  wanted  to  see,"  said 
Henry  Guard  quickly.    "Can  I  come  in?" 

"Oh,  yes — yes,"  stuttered  Leila.    "Mamma's  in." 

She  opened  the  door  and  he  followed  her  into 
the  hall.  Here  she  turned  on  him,  redder  than  ever, 
and  said:   "I'll  fetch  mamma." 

"I  shouldn't  worry  her,"  said  he.  "It's  you  I 
want  to  see." 

Leila  seemed  to  waver,  as  if  undecided  in  that 
dim  hall  what  was  the  correct  thing  to  do.  At  last 
she  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  led  in  the 
visitor. 
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But  if  it  was  dark  and  unconvincing  in  the  hall, 
it  was  bright  sunlight  in  the  drawing-room ;  and  Leila 
was  sufficiently  illuminated  to  recognize  that  she  was 
alone  in  the  room  with  a  curate. 

She  bit  her  forefinger  for  a  meditative  second, 
and  then  said  f 

"I'd  better  fetch  mamma,  I  think." 

So  Ursula  was  brought  down  quickly,  and,  after 
welcoming  Mr.  Guard  and  hearing  his  proposition 
about  Leila  and  the  literary  society,  said : 

"Well,  she  must  answer  for  herself.  You  talk 
it  over  with  her  for  a  bit.  I've  some  work  on  hand. 
Of  course  you'll  stay  to  tea." 

And  the  excellent  woman  departed. 


Leila  and  her  guest  spent  an  hour  discussing 
"The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  the  young  hostess,  in  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  talking  rapidly  and  well. 

Leila  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  she  rarely 
sat  down  when  talking ;  she  generally  remained  upon 
her  feet,  but  leaning  against  the  back  of  a  chair,  which 
she  tilted  forwards.  And  all  this  "frightfully  wonder- 
ful talk,"  as  she  described  it  to  Ursula,  had  been 
exchanged  between  Henry  Guard,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  Leila,  leaning  thus,  and  occasionally  see- 
sawing. Like  all  the  Pools,  she  wore  dresses  of  an 
advanced  and  artistic  sort,  and  her  white  frock  dis- 
played bare  arms  and  throat  a  dozen  years  too  soon. 
For  it  was  only  early  afternoon,  and  in  those  days 
what  was  decent  at  evening-dinner  was  bold  before 
tea.  Those  bare  arms  Leila  had  to  keep  straight  at 
her  sides  for  purposes  of  balance  and  tilt. 

Henry  Guard,  though  he  discussed  George  Eliot, 
could  not  but  observe  the  long,  bare  arms  and  be 
reminded  of  his  dream.  More  than  once  here-pictured 
them  lying  about  his  neck ;  and  each  time  he  did  so 
he  surprised  himself  in  a  moment  of  breathless  elation. 
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"Tea  in  the  garden."  The  pleasantly  high-pitched 
voice  of  Ursula  came  through  the  door,  and  after 
it  Ursula.  "Come  along,  you  literary  people.  Tea 
under  the  copper  beech." 

Henry  Guard,  in  high  spirits,  advanced  into  the 
hall,  and,  observing  Aunt  Agatha,  spouted : 

"  Under  the  spreading  copper  beech, 
The  curate's  tea  is  spread  " ; 

and  Leila,  also  uplifted  with  the  "frightfully  wonder- 
ful talk,"  gave  herself  a  moment  for  composition,  and 
cried  :' 

"But  don't  you  think  he'll  catch  a  cold 
With  nothing  on  his  head  ?  " 

After  which  she  picked  his  hat  off  the  stand. 

"Leila!"  rebuked  Ursula. 

And  Aunt  Agatha  was  seen  to  glare  through  her 
spectacles.  Henry  Guard,  hastily  desiring  to  save 
Leila  from  another  disgrace  before  him,  said  : 

"Ah>  you  see  already  the  results  of  our  literary 
society." 

And  he  was  delighted  at  this  first  glimpse  of  the 
real,  the  scandalous,  Leila. 

He  went  home,  quite  seriously  deliberating  if  he 
had  met  the  girl  to  woo.  Why  not  ?  She  attracted 
him  thus  early ;  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  He 
could  marry,  having  means  of  his  own,  and  need 
not  fear  the  charge  of  having  married  her  wealth. 
And  she  responded  to  his  enthusiasms;  her  capping 
of  his  little  couplet  was  a  parable  of  that.  And 
"Leila  Guard?"     "Leila  Guard"  sounded  well. 

Which  shows  that  Henry  did  not  yet  understand 
Leila.  For  the  fact  that  she  had  begun  to  be  scandal- 
ous indicated  less  that  she  was  beginning  to  love 
him — for  then  she  would  have  been  cold — than  that 
she  would  accept  him  as  an  ordinary  playmate,  and 
was  prepared  to  romp  with  him. 
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All  this  while  Oscar  had  been  mildly  intended  for 
the  Law.  He  heard  the  news  of  his  complete  failure 
in  his  examination  somewhere  about  the  time  that 
Henry  Guard  appeared  and  dazzled  Barnes. 

In  a  conversation  with  Leila,  subsequent  to  this 
interesting  disaster,  under  the  trees  of  Richmond 
Park,  he  bewailed  that  he  was  not  a  moneyed  person 
like  she.  Had  he  her  resources  to  start  with  he  would 
soon  do  the  big  things  they  had  planned  together. 

"But  I  haven't,"  said  he,  "and  there  you  are! 
The  immediate  thing,  then,  is  to  accumulate  some 
capital  at  once.  I  want  a  little  capital  to  build  with. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  borrow  it.  After  thinking  it 
out,  Leila,  I  can  only  see  two  ways  of  making  money 
with  adequate  expedition.  One  is  to  start  a  hat  shop. 
I've  gone  carefully  into  the  question  of  millinery, 
and  discovered  that  a  hat,  which  fetches  two  guineas 
anywhere,  costs  five  shillings'  worth  of  material. 
That's  a  profit  of  about  five  hundred  per  cent.  And, 
after  examining  other  trades,  I  can't  find  one  which 
yields  even  a  beggarly  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent." 

"But  who'll  make  the  hats?  "  asked  Leila. 

"Why,  I  will,  of  course,"  replied  Oscar. 

"But  people'll  laugh  at  you." 

"Don't  care  if  they  do.  If  a  woman  can  make 
hats,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  man,  who  has  twice 
the  brains  and  imagination,  can  make  'em  better. 
People  may  have  their  laugh  :  I'll  have  their  money." 

"And  what's  the  other  alternative?  " 

"The  other  alternative  is  to  marry  at  once  a 
wealthy  wife.  That's  even  more  expeditious.  Yes, 
I  think  I  may  cold-bloodedly  marry  money." 

You  may  deem  it  strange  that,  Leila  being  his 
cousin  and  an  heiress,  he  never  proposed  an  un- 
sentimental and  business  union  with  her.  But  the 
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idea  never  crossed  his  mind.  One  would  have  as 
soon  proposed  to  one's  sister.  Rather,  he  chaffed 
Leila  about  her  curates.  His  synonym  for  "How 
perfectly  excellent !  "  was  "  How  perfectly  parsoni- 
fied !  "  And  if  ever  they  passed  a  tall  man,  dark 
and  sallow,  he  would  say,  "There  you  are,  Leila! 
There's  one  of  your  sort.  Look  at  his  spiritual  face  !  " 
None  the  less,  he  had  an  understanding  with  her 
that  she  was  to  tell  him  if  matters  became  really 
serious. 


CHAPTER    III 


The  literary  society  prospered.  Most  societies  would 
have  prospered  that  had  Henry  Guard  for  a  chairman 
and  Leila  for  a  secretary.  The  arrangements  for  its 
meetings  brought  the  chairman  and  secretary  much 
together.  In  the  summer  months  these  officers  met 
under  the  copper  beech,  and  in  the  winter  in  Ursula's 
drawing-room. 

"You  needn't  worry  about  chaperoning  me,"  Leila 
had  said  to  her  mother.  "I'm  not  at  all  in  love  with 
him.  At  least,  not  yet.  It's  an  intellectual  friend- 
ship." 

"I'll  let  you  know  if  I  feel  anything  more," 
continued  Leila,  knowing  that  she  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  "And  then  you  had  better  come  and 
look  after  us." 

And  Ursula,  usually  indifferent  to  the  conventions, 
left  the  chairman  and  secretary  together. 

"You  two  have  business  to  discuss,  I  know," 
she  would  say;  and  away  went  her  skirts  through 
the  door. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  then  discussed  the 
meetings.  Or,  if  they  didn't  discuss  the  meetings, 
they  discussed  literature.  The  secretary  even,  with 
some  diffidence,  showed  the  chairman  a  poem  of  her 
own,  entitled  "Lost  Innocence,"  with  which  the  chair- 
man was  charmed,  offering,  as  his  only  criticism,  a 
less  innocent  title.  Or,  if  they  didn't  discuss  litera- 
ture, they  discussed  Leila. 

For  Leila  liked  discussing  Leila.  And  Henry 
Guard  was  also  partial  to  the  subject.     He  enjoyed 
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being  appealed  to  as  an  authority  on  some  difficulty 
of  Leila's.  And  the  biggest  difficulty,  we  know,  was 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

In  the  drawing-room  one  day  Leila  suddenly  lifted 
bemused  eyes  at  Henry  Guard,  and  opened  the  vex- 
ing question  of  Thomas. 

"  Have  we  really  got  to  do  all  he  says  ? "  she 
inquired.  "Have  we  really  got  to  deny  ourselves 
everything  nice — things  like  admiration  and  praise?  " 

Now,  Mr.  Guard  had  long  ago  decided  that  the 
complete  self-abnegation  preached  by  Thomas  was, 
for  most  people,  a  complete  abnegation  of  life.  For 
some  elect  souls,  perhaps,  the  old  man's  desolate 
way  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  grander  life.  It  was  a 
matter  of  vocation.  But  Thomas  was  right,  for  one 
and  all,  when  he  denounced  the  temptation  that  lurked 
in  the  praise  of  men.  Henry's  own  position  was  that 
he  would  sincerely  try  to  go  a  good  way  with  Thomas, 
and  then  leave  the  merciless  old  man  to  adventure 
into  his  spiritual  wilderness  alone.  But  as  he  looked 
into  those  eyes  of  Leila,  seeking  light,  he  scrupled 
to  offer  less  than  the  highest.  He  could  not  profane 
any  young  and  seeking  eyes  by  offering  counsels  that 
savoured  of  compromise  or  expediency.  Perhaps 
women  were  more  capable  than  men  of  the  greater 
distances. 

"I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  I  think,"  he  answered 
quite  solemnly.  "I  believe  that  Thomas  preaches  a 
great  and  noble  adventure.  He  would  have  us  give 
up  the  happiness  we  know  in  order  that  we  may 
advance  to  a  more  wonderful  happiness.  But  I  fear 
that  only  now  and  then,  and  here  and  there,  is  there 
found  a  soul  great  enough  to  essay  the  adventure. 
We  are  all  afraid  of  the  happiness.  We  can't  make 
the  crossing." 

Leila  shone  as  she  listened ;  and  for  a  moment  she 
thought  of  Oscar's  plank. 

"Isn't  it  possible,"  she  asked,  looking  away  at 
the  sunlight  and  wrinkling  her  brow,  "to  enjoy  and 
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want  the  happiness  of  doing  great  things,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enjoy  and  want  the  praise  and  power 
that  comes  with  them?  I  mean — I  have  a  cousin, 
Oscar;  he's  my  greatest  friend,  and  we've  often  talked 
over  these  things,  and  our  position  is  that  of  Henry  V, 
I  think  :  '  If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  then  am  I 
the  most  offending  soul  alive.'  " 

Henry  Guard  was  touched,  and  his  eyes  revealed 
their  characteristic  of  paining  as  he  thought  deeply. 
Leila  was  asking  the  question  that  always  perplexed 
him;  and  now  he  wondered  if  the  answer,  which  he 
had  abandoned,  had  been  abandoned  through  fear. 
Else  why  should  he  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  it  to 
Leila? 

He  looked  straight  at  her,  and,  conscious  that  he 
was  marching  farther  into  her  capital  than  ever 
before,  said  gently : 

"We  all  try  to  do  it;  to  have  it  both  ways;  to 
hug  our  desire  for  the  perfect  sanctity  and  our  desire 
for  fame.  And  people  like  you,  who  have  fine  gifts, 
are  inevitably  tempted  to  desire  their  meed  of  praise. 
One  might  show,  perhaps,  that  a  little  pleasure  in 
praise  is  no  sin ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  so  easily  becomes  an  impediment  and  a  de- 
teriorating force  that  it  is  best  expelled  altogether." 

"Lummy,"  said  Leila. 

"Your,  and  your  cousin's  ambition  is  to  advance 
a  great  distance  along  some  chosen  road.  I've  little 
doubt  you  both  will.  But  why  not  make  it  your 
ambition  to  advance  deep  in  the  spiritual  adventure. 
And  I  am  convinced  that,  to  achieve  any  really  heroic 
distance  in  that  enterprise,  one  must  break  for  ever 
with  the  desire  for  praise.  One  must  sign  on  for  the 
whole  thing." 

Henry  Guard  turned  his  face  away  and  muttered 
absently  a  favourite  quotation  : 

"Till  my  heart  and  soul  applaud  perfection, 
Nothing  less." 
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Thus  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Literary 
Society  at  a  business  meeting. 


As  an  artist  falls  in  love  with  his  idea  for  a  statue, 
so  Henry  Guard  walked  home,  falling  in  love  with 
the  idea  of  carving  Leila  into  the  spiritual  heroine. 
The  more  he  thought  over  the  next  step  the  more 
it  shaped  itself  as  a  great  sermon.  He  would  compose 
a  sermon,  and  deliver  it  when  he  knew  Leila  would 
be  present.  It  would  be  wonderful  to  preach  to  a 
vast  congregation  a  sermon  which,  though  enjoyed 
by  all,  Leila  and  he  would  know  was  preached  chiefly 
for  her.  She  was  always  there  if  he  was  advertised 
to  preach. 

Leila  was  not  the  only  person  who  made  a  point 
of  attending  when  Henry  Guard  preached.  The 
church  was  crowded  then.  And  Mr.  Arnold  Wood 
was  not  in  the  least  jealous  of  his  curate's  popularity. 
"They  wanted  a  change  in  the  bowling,"  he  said,  and, 
like  a  good  captain,  took  himself  off  and  handed  the 
ball  to  this  new  fast  bowler.  "Guard  makes  the  ball 
get  up  a  bit,  doesn't  he?  "  laughed  the  vicar.  "And 
they're  not  used  to  him.  They've  got  my  medium- 
paced  balls  weighed  up;  they  stonewall  'em." 

So  he  billed  the  Rev.  Henry  Guard,  and,  on  this 
particular  occasion,  was  delighted  to  see  the  church 
crowded. 

Henry  had  no  opportunity  of  sweeping  the  con- 
gregation with  his  eyes  till  he  stood  at  the  lectern 
to  read  the  First  Lesson.  Then  covertly  he  searched 
the  pews  for  Leila.  Usually  she  would  sit  at  the  back 
of  the  church,  where  he  quickly  recognized  her  hat. 
But  this  evening  disappointment  stabbed  him;  she 
was  not  in  her  place.  After  reading  the  lesson  but 
poorly,  he  left  the  lectern,  astonished  how  deep  had 
gone  the  thrust.  She  must  be  there.  He  had  built 
everything  on  the  assumption  of  her  presence.    She 
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must  be  there.  He  would  look  more  carefully.  So 
he  went  early  to  the  lectern  for  the  Second  Lesson, 
allowing  himself  some  valuable  moments  for  search- 
ing the  congregation  again.  But  no  evidence  could 
he  see  of  Leila.  He  found  himself  reading  the  Second 
Lesson  more  lifelessly  than  the  first. 

And  he  had  lost  interest  in  his  sermon ;  he  knew 
it.  He  could  cozen  himself  no  longer.  He  knew 
he  had  written  the  sermon  entirely  for  Leila,  and 
that  to-night  the  congregation  meant  nothing  to  him. 
In  his  disappointment  he  even  disliked  them.  "I 
wrote  it  for  you,  Leila,"  he  thought.  For  now  he 
loved  to  speak  of  her  as  Leila.    "I  wrote  it  for  you." 

Without  enthusiasm  or  that  excitement  which 
usually  gave  force  to  his  sermon,  he  ascended  the 
pulpit.  Without  interest  he  surveyed  the  congrega- 
tion again.  Everyone  was  there — everyone — save  the 
one  that  mattered  I  It  was  cruel.  And  then,  just  as 
the  last  line  of  the  hymn  was  being  sung,  he  saw 
her  hidden  away  in  a  corner,  as  if  half  ashamed  at 
her  presence.    She  did  not  look  up. 

He  kindled  again  at  the  sight  of  her.  Under- 
standing Leila  better  now,  he  knew  that  when  she 
began  to  withdraw  from  him  it  would  be  a  symptom 
of  something  more  than  companionship.  The  thought 
lit  his  enthusiasm.  He  was  eager  to  commence.  The 
words  "  Now  or  never "  came  into  his  mind,  and 
seemed  to  convey  some  meaning.  All  the  gas-lights 
in  the  church  went  down,  dimming  the  congregation 
into  shades,  save  the  bracket  above  his  head,  which 
bathed  him,  as  he  felt,  with  light. 

The  congregation  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
an  expectant  silence  before  he  began. 


"A  contemporary  author,"  began  Henry  Guard, 
"writes :  *  This  is  the  true  joy  of  life,  the  being  used 
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for  a  purpose  recognized  by  yourself  as  a  mighty  one, 
and  the  being  thoroughly  worn  out  before  you  are 
thrown  on  the  scrap-heap.'  " 

He  often  provoked  interest  among  the  modern 
minds,  and  complaint  among  the  antique  ones,  by 
preaching  from  texts  out  of  profane  literature  instead 
of  out  of  Holy  Scripture.  When  people  asked  what 
warrant  he  had  for  this  and  other  innovations,  he 
would  reply  :  "  The  only  warrant  I  care  for  is  that  my 
words  get  home.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
else  matters  ?  " 

So  the  congregation  was  hardly  surprised  at  his 
opening.    It  began  to  wonder  as  he  proceeded. 

"  When  this  earth  of  ours  cooled  and  man  appeared 
upon  its  surface,  there  came  a  fire  from  God,  a 
spiritual  fire,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  ever 
been  burning,  nor  shall  it  ever  go  out.  Some  of  us 
call  it  idealism ;  some  of  us  call  it  '  a  passion  for 
service  ' ;  some  of  us  call  it  '  serving  our  day  and 
generation  ' ;  or  ■  building  for  generations  yet  un- 
born ' ;  some  of  us  call  it  love ;  I  think  I  call  it 
God." 

Henry  knew,  as  he  paused,  that  trie  silence  which 
the  congregation  had  given  him  to  start  with  he  had 
compelled  to  stay.  There  was  no  coughing  nor 
rustling,  but  every  eye  trained  on  him. 

"Never,  never  has  that  fire  gone  out.  It  is  glim- 
mering where  a  farmer  plants  trees  of  which  he  will 
never  see  the  fruit;  it  shone  brightly  when  Abraham 
left  his  home  in  the  Chaldees  and  trekked  into  the 
mirage  of  the  desert  for  the  sake  of  a  great  idea;  it 
blazed  up  in  Moses  when  he  abandoned  the  chance 
of  being  a  prince  in  the  court  of  Egypt  that  he  might 
lead  a  mob  of  disaffected  and  thankless  serfs  through 
the  sand  dunes  of  Sinai;  it  brightened  the  eyes  of 
those  who  wandered  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins, 
being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy." 

So  he  went  on,  likening  this  fire  to  the  fire  of  the 
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Burnt  Offering,  which  by  the  law  must  ever  be 
burning. 

44  And  this  is  the  fire  of  the  altar,"  he  cried,  an 
excitement  heating  his  cheeks,  "the  fire  of  idealism, 
service,  self-sacrifice.  It  has  been  burning  since  the 
beginning,  nor  shall  it  ever  go  out.  It  will  burn  on 
till  it  lights  the  King  to  his  coming.  But  there  is 
a  great  mass  of  people  it  never  ignites;  they  are  cold 
to  it;  they  live  for  themselves  alone.  They  are  like 
unburned  coal,  full  of  potential  warmth  and  service ; 
and  yet  (so  sad  it  is)  there  is  that  in  them  which  would 
catch  alight  at  once !  If  there  is  anyone  here  who 
knows  he  is  living  solely  for  himself,  let  him  consider 
whether  he  is  not  missing  the  true  gaiety  of  life. 
*  This  is  the  true  joy  of  life,  the  being  used  for  a 
purpose  recognized  by  yourself  as  a  mighty  one,  and 
the  being  thoroughly  worn  out  before  you  are  thrown 
on  the  scrap-heap.'  Let  the  flame  of  your  ideal  con- 
sume you  utterly." 

When  Henry  Guard  had  last  looked  towards  Leila 
he  had  only  seen  the  top  of  her  hat,  for  she  had  been 
looking  down.  Now  he  gave  one  glance  in  her  direc- 
tion, and  saw  that  she  had  forgotten  everything  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  idea,  and  was  staring  at  him. 
It  was  not  to  him  that  she  was  listening,  but  to  the 
eternal  call  of  idealism  to  youth.  And  he  did  not  look 
towards  her  again,  lest  he  should  obtrude  his  gross- 
ness  into  a  sanctuary. 

"Sometimes,"  continued  he,  "the  flame  may  burn 
up  in  you  for  a  moment,  and  then  droop,  and  be  fitful. 
It  is  discouragement,  misunderstanding,  obloquy,  and 
the  loneliness  of  obscurity  that  make  the  flame  fitful. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  from  the  start,  you  must 
swear  to  be  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame.  If  once 
you  begin  to  want  the  praise  of  man,  it  is,  like  the 
sunlight,  death  to  the  fire.  The  work  to  which  you 
put  your  hand  must  be  so  great,  and  so  much  your 
master,  that  it  will  draw  you  as  easily  through  bad 
report  as  through  good  report.     You  must  minister 
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to  its  greatness,  but  it  must  not  minister  to  yours. 
As  Kipling  says : 

"  '  For  so  the  Ark  be  borne  to  Zion,  who 

Heeds  how  they  perished  or  were  paid  that  bore  it? 
For  so  the  Shrine  abide,  what  blame,  what  pride, 
If  we  the  priests  were  crowned  or  bound  before  it?  '  " 

Actors  and  orators  love  to  speak  a  great  line,  for 
it  is  good  to  feel  that  every  member  of  a  vast  audience 
has  felt  a  shiver  of  delight  and  pride.  Henry  Guard 
knew,  though  the  silence  was  unruffled,  that  he  had 
quickened  every  pulse.  He  knew,  too,  though  he 
did  not  look  in  her  direction,  that  Leila  was  held  and 
hypnotized. 

"As  I  speak,"  he  continued  boldly,  "your  whole 
soul  accepts  my  word.  Your  whole  soul  agrees  that 
there  can  be  no  joy  like  possessing  a  mighty  ideal 
and  being  consumed  by  it. 

"You  who  are  young — I  know  for  certain  that  it 
is  part  of  the  generosity  of  youth  to  have  exalted 
moments,  when  you  feel  you  must  throw  all  you've 
got  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  some  great  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Let  us  imagine  that 
you  are  having  one  of  your  exalted  moments  now. 
This  is  my  message  to  you.  You  will  never  do  your 
big,  unselfish  work  apart  from  the  god-Christ. 

"  For  without  Him  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep 
up  that  necessary  unselfishness.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  push  on  with  your  work,  unspoiled  by  the  desire  of 
public  applause.  You'll  have  some  magnificent  spurts 
of  unselfishness,  but  without  Him  to  strengthen  you 
you  will  drop  back  assuredly  into  self-seeking 
again. 

"Ah,  young  men  and  young  women,  if  there  be 
anything  of  greatness  in  you,  think  on  these  things 
— think  on  these  things.  It's  not  you  that  matters, 
but  the  ideal  you  serve.  For  so  your  ark  be  borne 
to  Zion,   what  matter  if  you  be  crowned?     Be  ye 
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therefore  perfect.  Be  ye  therefore  the  slave  of  your 
great  idea,  ready  to  offer  yourself  a  burnt  offering 
before  it.    It  is  the  only  true  joy." 

He  paused  for  an  almost  uncomfortable  time  before 
uttering  his  concluding  sentence. 

"The  Ark  goes  on,  while  you,  maybe,  go  under; 
and  for  that,  praise  be  to  God." 


CHAPTER      IV 


Most  people  left  the  church  in  that  state  of  warmth 
and  exaltation  which  comes  after  hearing  a  fine 
oratorical  effort.  Leila  walked  away  quicker  than 
any,  that  she  might  separate  herself.  Her  heart  was 
beating  quicker  than  theirs;  and  while  they  might 
wish  to  exchange  their  thoughts,  hers  were  such  as 
she  could  tell  to  none. 

"  If  there  be  any  greatness  in  you,  think  on  these 
things." 

Not  in  an  emotional  moment,  not  in  a  transitory 
exaltation,  but  of  deliberate  choice,  and  excited  only 
by  the  glory  of  the  choice,  Leila  was  determining  to 
essay  the  complete  adventure.  What  her  work  in 
the  world  would  be  she  was  not  clear — perhaps  only 
the  service  of  family  and  home — but  in  it  she  would 
attempt  the  complete  selflessness.  It  was,  as  she  had 
always  suspected,  the  road  of  the  true  gaiety. 

"Who'd  have  thought  that  the  aspiration  to  big 
things  that  Oscar  and  I  talked  about  on  his  roof,  or 
in  the  Embankment  Gardens,  should  have  taken  this 
form  ?  " 

And,  gay  though  the  thought  was,  it  had  to  fight 
for  its  pre-eminence  with  a — yes,  no  doubt  it  was 
wrong  to  call  it  so,  but  still — a  yet  more  wonderful 
thought.  Leila  had  known  throughout  that  sermon, 
as  well  as  she  had  ever  known  anything  in  her  life, 
that  he  was  preaching  for  her;  more  than  that,  that 
he  was  longing  for  her ;  more  yet  than  that — why  fear 
the  word? — that  he  loved  her  with  a  swelling  love 
that  had  burst  its  bands. 

She  knew,  too,  as  she  walked  home,  that  things 
116 
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had  suddenly  marched  within  view  of  their  climax. 
It  was  a  matter  of  hours.  She  knew  it.  Whether 
it  was  a  supernatural  presentiment,  or  an  apprehen- 
sion by  means  of  some  unnamed  instinct,  or  just  an 
unconscious  reasoning  from  a  hundred  small  symp- 
toms, she  could  not  inquire.  She  knew,  and  in  her 
flush  of  selflessness  was  half  ashamed  to  know,  that 
she  was  waiting  for  him. 

She  ran  merrily  into  the  supper-room,  that  she 
might  conceal  from  her  mother  her  shaming  emotions. 
And  her  mother  quickly  observed  her  hot  face. 

"  Why,  Leila,  what's  happened  ? "  asked  she. 
"You  look  excited." 

"Do  I  ?"  smiled  Leila. 

"What's  happened?     Your  eyes  are  sparkling." 

"I've  been  to  church." 

"She's  looking  almost  pretty,"  said  Frank  Pool. 
"The  daughter  of  our  house  is  actually  looking 
pretty  !  I  wonder  if  she  really  will  be  good-looking 
when  she  grows  up.  It's  to  be  hoped  so,  for  we  shall 
then  have  one  good-looking  woman  in  the  household. 
What  is  it,  Leila?" 

"I've  walked  home  rather  fast." 

She  left  them  early  for  her  bedroom.  All  con- 
versation seemed  an  intruder  among  her  dancing 
thoughts.  Each  merry  remark  of  her  parents,  much 
as  she  loved  them  to-night,  seemed  to  break  into 
the  lighted  chamber  of  her  brain  and  frighten  her 
thoughts,  so  that  they  stopped  their  dancing.  But 
if  she  could  be  alone  they  danced  again. 

She  undressed,  and  in  her  nightgown  knelt  down 
to  say  her  prayers.  Often  this  had  been  what  she 
called  a  "shirksome"  duty,  but  to-night  she  enjoyed 
them.  There  was  a  rapture  in  her  praise.  "This 
is  the  true  joy  of  life,  the  being  used  for  a  purpose 
recognized  by  yourself  as  a  mighty  one."  "The  Ark 
goes  on,  while  you,  maybe,  go  under;  and  for  that, 
praise  be  to  God." 

She  would  give  her  life  to  the  great  road.    Shorn 
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of  all  desire  for  applause,  she  would  strike  for  its 
farthest  distance.  She  felt  she  loved  Oscar,  and 
wished  him  success  in  his  adventure  towards  material 
greatness,  but  she  would  not  change  her  road  for  his. 

She  lay  down  on  her  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  It 
was  nice  to  remain  awake,  for  a  while  at  least.  There 
was  still  that  radiant  thought,  so  warming,  that — that 
she  was  waiting — waiting  for  him  to  come.  She 
knew,  as  surely  as  she  knew  that  shafts  of  moonlight 
were  penetrating  the  room  when  the  blind  stirred  in 
the  river  breeze,  that  the  morning  would  usher  in 

the  day  of  her .     But  enough  I     It  was  best  not 

to  face  the  thought.  Let  her  just  know  that  it  was 
there,  suppressed  and  glowing.  She  turned  over  to 
her  other  side,  and  put  her  hand  beneath  her  pillow, 
but  let  her  eyes  remain  open.  It  was  good  to  lie  sleep- 
less and  waiting. 

She  heard  the  maids  talking  as  they  withdrew  to 
their  rooms.  Later  she  heard  her  parents  ascend,  and 
thought  how  strange  it  was  that,  good  and  well- 
beloved  father  and  mother  that  they  were,  they  yet 
knew  nothing  of  their  daughters  lying  open-eyed  and 
expectant. 

The  hours  passed,  and  at  last  a  cock  began  to 
crow  in  the  distance.  A  steam  tug  panted  up  the 
river,  and  a  voice  from  it  shouted  to  a  barge  or  to 
the  bank.  The  steps  of  an  early  workman  sounded 
noisily  on  the  pavement.  In  the  trees  of  the  garden 
there  was  uprising  and  chirping  among  the  birds.  It 
was  day,  and  Leila  drowsed.  Happy  in  the  adventure 
on  to  which  she  had  set  her  feet,  and  in  the  un- 
encouraged  consciousness  of  love,  the  waiting  Leila 
slept. 

2 

Henry  Guard,  too,  had  come  away  from  the  church 
alone  and  quickly.  He,  too,  had  felt  at  once  exalted 
and  humbled.  He,  too,  had  been  stirred  by  the  reve- 
lation of  his  final  love  for  Leila. 
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Like  most  of  his  hearersx  he  had  seen  his  own 
ideal,  and  longed  for  sufficient  greatness  to  worship 
it  purely. 

"You  who  are  young,  if  there  be  any  greatness 
in  you,  think  on  these  things." 

But  he  knew  how  strong  was  the  hold  on  him 
of  that  love  of  praise  which  he  had  denounced  as  the 
touch  of  death.  He  knew  that  while  preparing,  and 
again  while  preaching,  the  very  sermon  wherein  he 
appealed  for  its  abandonment,  the  idea  of  people's 
admiration,  and  especially  of  one  listener's  admira- 
tion, had  almost  dominated  him. 

And  now  he  was  humbled.  He  so  loved  the  idea 
of  shaping  Leila  to  the  heroic  pattern  to  which  he 
could  not  mould  himself  that  the  task  had  become 
sanctified.  For  its  sake  he  must  try  again.  He  must 
be  worthy  of  his  material.  He  must  be  worthy  of 
her. 

In  his  room  that  night,  as  he  paced  up  and  down, 
he  kept  asking  himself,  "Why  delay  ?    Why  delay  ?  " 

"With  the  morning.'* 

He  phrased  the  words,  and,  going  to  the  window, 
looked  out  upon  the  night.  "It  shall  not  be  dark 
again  till  I  have  spoken  to  her." 

That  decision  made,  he  returned  to  his  chair  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  joy  of  anticipating  the 
daylight. 

He  loved  Leila.  He  had  never  touched  more  than 
her  hand.  Ere  many  hours  he  would  have  her  form 
in  his  arms. 


It  was  sunshine  when  Leila  awoke.  She  rose, 
dressed,  and  said  her  prayers  in  that  happiness  which 
always  possesses  those  who  are  in  the  first  days  of  a 
spiritual  experience  men  have  called  conversion. 

During  the  morning  she  wandered  about  the 
garden,  examining,  and  even  trying  to  undermine  by 
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ridicule,  her  presentiment  of  her  lover's  coming.  She 
had  been  so  sure  of  it  that  it  had  influenced  her  dress- 
ing. Last  night  she  had  waited  for  him.  This  morn- 
ing she  had  dressed  for  him.  Feeling  that  her  appal- 
ling vanity  must  once  and  for  all  be  beaten,  she  had 
vowed  to  stop  her  artistry  directly  her  conscience 
pricked.  But  she  had  pursued  her  dressing,  waiting 
at  each  new  step,  so  to  speak,  for  the  premonitory 
prick.  But  it  had  never  come.  There  had  seemed 
little  wrong  about  dressing  her  best  to-day. 

Tiring  of  the  garden,  she  returned  to  her  room 
and  sat  down  in  a  large  easy  chair  to  read.  But  she 
soon  found  that  it  was  pleasanter  to  rest  her  head 
back  with  both  her  hands  behind  it.  It  was  delightful 
to  dream  of  the  moment  when  she  would  break  the 
news  of  her  engagement  to  her  mother.  For  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  Henry  would  approach  her 
parents  before  her.  Their  intimacy  and  his  wooing 
had  not  taken  that  course. 

And  almost  best  of  all  would  be  the  breaking  of 
the  news  to  Oscar. 

Now  and  again,  as  she  sat  there,  the  hall-door 
bell  would  ring  and  start  her  heart  beating.  The 
excitement  was  always  followed  by  a  slight  disappoint- 
ment ;  not  enough,  however,  to  shake  her  conviction 
that  he  would  come.  She  must  not  be  silly  and  expect 
him  too  early. 

As  she  entered  the  dining-room  for  lunch  her 
mother  looked  up  at  her  and  asked : 

"Why,  Leila,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  the 
morning?  " 

"Oh,  sitting  in  my  room  and  thinking." 

The  luncheon  over,  a  restlessness  wrorried  her; 
not  an  anxiety  lest  he  failed  to  come,  but  a  mixture 
of  anticipation  and  apprehension.  Any  minute  now 
she  might  expect  him. 

She  wandered  up  to  her  room  again.  Its  window 
overlooked  the  garden  gate  and  the  river,  and  more 
than  once  she  took  a  hasty  and  guilty  look  along  the 
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road.  But  these  glances  were  far  between.  Most  of 
the  time  she  was  walking  about,  looking  at  the  titles 
of  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  finding  fresh  details 
in  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 

The  bell  rang  without  her  having  seen  anyone 
approaching,  in  a  moment  when  she  had  forgotten 
to  wait  for  it. 

The  bell  had  rung.  Her  door  was  shut,  and  all 
she  knew  at  first  was  that  there  was  a  man's  voice 
speaking.  Slightly  opening  the  door,  she  recognized 
Henry's  voice.  She  had  not  heard  it  since  the  sermon 
of  yesterday  evening,  and  its  tones,  by  association, 
recalled  the  words  :  "This  is  the  true  joy  of  life." 

Leila,  standing  near  her  door,  wondered  what 
would  happen  next.  She  knew  the  maid  had  gone 
in  search  of  her  mistress,  but  not  till  she  heard  the 
maid  approaching  her  own  door  did  she  understand 
that  her  mother  was  out.  She  rushed  from  the  door 
to  a  little  table,  where  she  stood  and  trifled  with  a 
writing  pad. 

"Miss  Leila,  it's  Mr.  Guard,"  said  the  maid. 
"Will  you  see  him?  I've  shown  him  into  the 
drawing-room." 

"  Mr.  Guard !  "  replied  Leila  with  feigned  sur- 
prise, while  she  wondered  how  far  such  dissembling 
was  consonant  with  her  latest  resolutions.  "Yes,  I'll 
come.     I'll  be  down  in  a  minute." 

God  grant  the  maid  didn't  observe  the  tremulous- 
ness  in  her  voice  !  And,  oh,  ill  chance  !  she  felt  the 
blood  mounting  to  her  cheeks.  No,  she  couldn't  go 
down,  flying  that  crimson  standard.  It  must  first 
subside.  But  the  more  she  awaited  its  subsidence, 
and  the  more  she  tried  to  will  it  away,  the  more  it 
heated  her  face  and  brow.  This  was  dreadful.  It 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  go  down  before  it  got 
worse.  She  hummed  gently  to  pretend  she  was  at  her 
ease,  and  descended  the  stairs.  Oh,  but  why  didn't 
God  help  her  and  stop  her  heart  from  beating? 

Meantime,     in    the    drawing-room,     Henry    was 
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standing,  staring  at  the  door,  and  assuring  himself 
that  he  would  not  go  out  of  it  till  he  had  asked  Leila 
to  marry  him.  But  what  he  was  going  to  speak  about 
when  Leila  came  through  that  door;  how  he  was 
going  to  explain  his  coming ;  and  how  he  was  going 
to  lead  up  to  his  question,  he  had  no  idea.  Before 
he  came  in — in  fact,  most  of  the  morning — he  had 
tried  to  rehearse  some  opening  sentences,  but  his 
brain  had  refused  to  work  on  such  details.  The 
greater  and  inarticulate  thought  had  occupied  it 
imperiously. 

And  here  he  was,  arrived,  and  standing  in  her 
drawing-room  without  an  idea  as  to  what  he  should 
say.  And  there  was  the  sound  of  Leila's  feet  upon 
the  stairs,  and  of  her  unconcerned  humming.  He 
had  a  faint  but  humorous  memory  of  times  when  he 
had  been  obliged  to  step,  wholly  unprepared,  into  the 
pulpit,  and  the  last  line  of  the  hymn  was  being  sung. 
Something  would  happen.     Words  would  come. 

When  he  saw  Leila  burst  with  a  nervous  quick- 
ness through  the  door,  he  knew  that  she  was  looking 
as  she  had  never  looked  before.  Never  in  her  most 
boisterous  moments  had  he  seen  that  colour  in  her 
face  nor  that  brilliance  in  her  eyes.  At  a  glance  he 
saw  that,  disguise  it  how  she  might,  she  had  been 
expecting  him.  Those  were  eyes  excited  with  ex- 
pectancy. 

She  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to  say,  but  put  out 
her  hand.    He  took  it,  and  felt  that  it  was  trembling. 

That  she  should  be  expecting  him,  and  trembling 
for  him,  was  too  glorious  a  thought  for  his  mind  to 
contain.  He  kept  her  hand  till  he  felt  it  withdrawing 
itself.    He  gripped  it  firmer,  and  it  trembled  more. 

"Leila,"  he  began.  She  lost  colour  a  little,  as  he 
used  her  Christian  name  and  continued  to  hold  her 
hand. 

"Leila."  He  was  wordless.  But  Lella-s  fright- 
ened gaze  forced  him  to  say  something.  "  Can  you— 
can  you  imagine  what  I  have  come  to  say  to  you  ?  " 
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"What — what  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  staring 
into  his  face. 

Henry  cast  about  for  words,  but  they  hid  them- 
selves. He  could  only  hold  her  hand  tightly,  as  if 
that  were  a  last  hope,  not  to  be  loosed. 

"Oh  how — surely  you  must  see — Leila,  I — Leila, 
don't  you  know  why  I  have  come?  Don't  you  know 
why  I  have  come  ?  " 

Leila  could  not  say  "No."  Perhaps  if  his  ques- 
tion had  not  come  in  the  moments  of  her  new 
allegiance,  she  might  have  spoken  the  falsehood.  But 
she  only  kept  silence,  and  left  her  hand  in  his. 

"Leila,  say  you  know,  and  help  me  to  speak." 

She  smiled  a  little.  "I  suppose  I  know,"  she 
replied,  and  immediately  looked  away  out  of  the 
window. 

That  instant  she  felt  herself  drawn  against  him. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  as  she  knew  she  was  in  his 
embrace. 

"Leila,  I  believe  you  love  me."  She  heard  his 
words.  "I  believe  you  love  me.  With  all  my  heart 
and  soul,  my  Leila,  I  love  you." 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and,  through  them,  smiled 
into  his. 

"Leila,  does  it  mean  that  you  will  give  yourself 
to  me?  Leila,  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you.  I  don't 
think  I'm  all  I  may  seem.  I  can  see  more  ideals  than 
I  can  follow.  Leila,  I've  honestly  faced  the  fact  that 
you  are  greater  than  I  and  that  you'll  probably  give 
more  to  me  than  I  can  give  to  you.  I'm — I'm  not 
much  in  my  own  eyes." 

Leila  smiled  again. 

"You're  wonderful,"  she  said.  "You  must  know 
it,  you're  wonderful." 

"No,  darling,  I  know  what  I  know." 

"You're  wonderful,"  repeated  Leila. 

"No,  darling.  I  think  I'm  afraid.  I  think  I'm 
afraid  of  your  rinding  me  out." 

"7'm  not  afraid,"  smiled  Leila. 
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She  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  left  her  lips  to 
smile.  She  felt  that  his  kiss  was  coming,  and  her 
body  thrilled  to  receive  it.  It  came,  and  she  sought 
to  lose  herself  in  it,  remembering  that  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  been  kissed  in  passion.  For  a  moment 
Henry  raised  his  face  that  he  might  look  down  upon 
his  prize,  and  she  opened  her  eyes,  looked  at  him, 
and  asked  :  "I  didn't  run  after  you,  did  I?  They're 
sure  to  say  I  did,  but  I  didn't,  did  I  ?  "  In  answer 
he  laughed  a  little  and  closed  her  mouth  with  his. 

With  eyes  shut  again,  she  abandoned  herself  to 
his  prolonged  kiss.  Strange,  quick  memories  rushed 
through  her  mind  :  memories  of  her  play-days  with 
Oscar,  and  their  long  confidences;  of  her  school- 
friends  and  early  loves;  of  Arnold  Wood,  and  Cap- 
tain Shattery,  who  was  dead;  and  of  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Mocken  and  Hans.  And  it  had  all  led  to  this ! 
That  she  was  in  the  arms  of  Henry  Guard;  and  his 
hold  was  hard  and  impassioned;  and  that  his  lips 
were  closed  on  hers.  One  moment  she  felt  that  he 
was  about  to  lift  them  away,  and  to  open  his  em- 
brace, lest  he  tired  or  hurt  her;  and  she  stopped  his 
doing  so  by  drawing  him  downward  with  her  arms 
and  pressing  a  little  upward  upon  his  mouth. 


CHAPTER    V 


The  day  after  her  betrothal,  Leila,  full  of  her  news, 
set  out  along  the  old  pathway  between  the  orchard 
and  the  railway  bank.  She  could  hardly  walk  fast 
enough,  so  anxious  was  she  to  tell  Oscar.  More 
than  once  she  actually  ran  a  little.  She  had  not  the 
least  doubt  how  she  would  begin.  She  would  say 
straight  out,  "I'm  engaged  !  I'm  engaged  !  And  to 
a  clergyman  !  "    It  would  be  a  great  moment. 

She  was  not  half-way  along  the  footpath  when 
she  saw  a  tall  figure  striding  towards  her,  now  fol- 
lowed and  now  preceded  by  a  dog.  A  little  closer, 
and  she  saw  a  grin  spreading  across  its  face.  Oscar 
himself !  He  must  have  been  coming  to  fetch  her  for 
something.  Oh,  splendid  !  She  broke  into  a  half- 
run. 

"Hallo,  Leila,"  said  Oscar.  "I  was  just  coming 
to  rout  you  out.  You're  the  only  person  who'll 
understand.     If  I  don't  tell  you,  I'll  bust." 

"What's  happened?"  asked  Leila,  feeling  that 
now  she  must  postpone  the  proclamation  of  her  news. 
It  would  want  a  better  moment  than  this. 

"Well,  turn  round,  and  I'll  walk  back  with  you 
and  tell  you." 

Leila  turned  round,  and  they  walked  back 
towards  Barnes  Bridge.  To  Leila  something  in  the 
action  seemed  in  keeping  with  her  slight  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Well,  what  is  it?  "  she  asked  again. 

"Well,  dash  it  all,  Leila,  I  think  I'm  in  love. 
I'm  not  sure.  I  think  you'll  have  to  help  me  find 
out.     But,  if  I'm  not  quite  in  love,  I'm  almost." 
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Leila  felt  a  momentary  jealousy  that  this  imma- 
ture love  topic  of  Oscar's  should  have  ousted  her 
splendid,  full-grown  thing ;  but  she  remembered  that 
such  thoughts  were  selfish,  and  said  briskly  : 

"  How  topping  !    Who  with  ?  " 

"Well,  she's  a  Chiswick  solicitor's  widow's 
daughter." 

"A  Chiswick  solicitor's  widow's  daughter,"  re- 
peated Leila. 

"  Yes.  He  died  when  she  was  three,"  said  Oscar. 
"I'm  mad  for  you  to  see  her." 

"How  old  is  she?" 

"Oh,  practically  twenty." 

"Has  she  money?  " 

"No,"  admitted  Oscar.  "Not  a  penny  to  jingle 
on  a  tombstone.    Still,  I  don't  care." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Leila  eagerly.  "And  when 
can  1  see  her  ?  " 

"Well,"  Oscar  thought  for  a  minute;  and  they 
walked  a  dozen  more  paces  towards  Barnes  Bridge 
before  he  said:  "Well,  I  say,  what  about  turning 
round  now  ?  We  could  walk  past  the  outside  of  her 
house  once  or  twice,  and  might  see  her." 

"Come  on,"  said  Leila  with  a  quick  jump  of 
agreement. 

"Come  on,  you  old  fool,"  cried  Oscar  to  Grandad, 
who  was  hasting  to  the  river. 

They  now  turned  about  and  began  to  walk  rather 
more  rapidly  towards  Chiswick. 

"When  did  you  get  to  know  her?  "  Leila  asked. 

"I  only  met  her  three  days  ago  at  a  dance.  I 
waltzed  twice  with  her,  and  got  her  ices.  And  I  hung 
round  her  house  the  next  day.  But  I  think  I'm 
smitten,  Leila.     She's  certainly  smit." 

"I  should  just  think  she  would  be,"  said  Leila; 
which  flattery  drew  from  Oscar  a  pleased  and  tolerant 
smile.     "What's  she  like?" 

"Lord,  I  don't  know.    Hellish  pretty." 

"Yes,    of    course,"    laughed    Leila    impatiently. 
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"But  give  me  some  more  details.     What  colour  are 
her  eyes?  " 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Leila.  How  should  I  know  what 
colour  her  eyes  are  ?  " 

This  being  rather  a  cul-de-sac,  they  walked  along 
in  silence  till  Oscar  commenced  : 

"I've  got  a  scheme.  I've  just  hatched  it.  I  shall 
take  her  to  a  matinee  on  Thursday,  and  I  shall  want 
your  assistance.  Personally,  I  wouldn't  mind  taking 
her  alone,  but  perhaps  she  isn't  so  advanced  in  her 
ideas  as  you  and  I  are,  and  I  mustn't  do  violence  to 
her  modesty.  I'll  write  an  invitation  this  afternoon 
and  get  you  to  take  it  round  and  give  it  actually  into 
her  hand.  Then  you'll  be  able  to  see  her  and  to  bring 
back  her  reply." 

"But  aren't  you  going  rather  fast?  " 

Oscar  looked  down  on  Leila's  inquiring  face,  and 
his  eyelids  flickered  with  amusement. 

"Why  go  slow?" 

"Yes,  why?"  agreed  Leila.  "Does  Aunt  Ruby 
know?  " 

"Of  course  not.  Nobody  knows  but  you;  and 
nobody's  going  to  know,  till  we're  engaged,  which '11 
probably  be  after  the  theatre.  You'll  do  it,  won't 
you,  Leila?  Remember,  you'll  get  a  matinee  chucked 
in.  I'm  going  to  the  King's  Theatre,  Hammer- 
smith." 

"Yes,  I'll  do  it.  .   .  .  What's  the  play?" 

"It's  'The  Christian,"'  replied  Oscar.  "Ob- 
viously the  play  to  go  to.  With  a  play  like  that,  and 
you  for  a  chaperon,  Queen  Victoria  herself  would 
have  thought  it  all  right,  and  come.  And  it's  the 
sort  of  play  you'll  like.     It's  parsonified." 

They  returned  to  Mrs.  Mocken's  house,  and  in  the 
dining-room  Oscar  hastily  wrote  his  invitation,  while 
Leila  looked  out  of  the  window.  Should  she  now  tell 
Oscar  her  great  news?  She  decided  not  to.  After 
all  she  had  expected  of  the  moment,  to  do  it  now 
would  be  too  dull  an  anticlimax.     And  she  had  a 
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subtle  sense  that  it  would  spoil  Oscar's  excitement 
this  afternoon.  It  would  seem  like  saying,  "I've 
gone  one  better."  And  what  he  wanted  was  respon- 
sive excitement  and  admiration.  And  he  should 
have  it. 

She  heard  Oscar  sealing  his  envelope  and  then 
saying  : 

"What's  the  matter,  Leila?  You've  gone  ab- 
stracted.   You've  gone  funny." 

She  swung  round  with  a  smile. 

"No,  I  haven't;  I'm  thrilled." 

"Well,  look  here.  Here's  the  letter.  That's  the 
name,  '  Dorothy  Byron,'  '  My  cousin  and  I  hope 
you  will  join  us  at  the  theatre.'  I'll  come  with  you 
as  far  as  the  corner  of  Dutton  Street,  where  I'll  hide. 
You  walk  along  to  her  house.  After  you've  seen  her 
and  got  her  answer,  you  can  rejoin  me." 

In  due  time  Leila  was  walking  along  Dutton 
Street  and  seeking  for  the  number  on  the  envelope. 
They  were  small,  dark,  stucco  houses;  old  property, 
cheap  to  rent,  but  just  respectable  enough  to  save  the 
road  from  being  called  "a  working-class  district." 
Like  all  people  accustomed  to  generous  rooms,  Leila 
felt  a  pity  for  those  compelled  to  live  in  such  cramped 
and  depressing  places.  There  was  something 
pathetic,  too,  in  the  thought  that  Oscar  had  come 
a-wooing  here.  She  felt  sad  for  him,  till  suddenly 
her  sadness  gave  place  to  pride.  After  all,  not  for  a 
moment  had  a  view  of  the  home  of  his  dancing 
partner  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  retreat. 
Nor  had  he  been  anyway  ashamed  to  show  it  to 
Leila;  only  enthusiastic. 

Leila  rang  the  bell,  and,  waiting  on  the  step,  had 
a  second  of  fear  lest  Dorothy  Byron's  mother  should 
come  to  the  door  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  see  her  discomfited.  She  felt  quite 
an  uplift  of  relief  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
maid,  very  clean,  but  of  an  age  not  more  than  four- 
teen  years,   Who  showed  her  into  a  drawing-room, 
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tiny,  but  remarkable  for  bits  of  furniture  that  had 
once  found  accommodation  in  a  larger  and  richer 
home.  Excitement  filled  Leila  now,  as  she  thought 
that  a  minute  or  less  would  bring  Dorothy  herself 
into  the  room.  She  looked  quickly  among  the  por- 
traits, and  chose  one  as  a  possible  likeness  of 
Dorothy.  It  was  of  a  girl  who  seemed  barely  fifteen ; 
slim  like  a  wand;  and  with  a  face  so  oval,  and  a  neck 
and  head  in  such  perfect  proportion  to  her  body,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  photograph  whether 
she  were  tall  or  small.  Leila  was  wondering  which 
she  might  be,  when  she  heard  the  door  opened, 
and,  turning  round,  saw  the  original  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

She  was  small.  Yet  so  exactly  graduated  to  her 
height  were  her  features  and  her  slight  limbs  and  her 
little  narrow  head  that  she  seemed  as  if  some  tall, 
slender  thing  had  been  reduced  perfectly  to  scale. 

"A  perfect  model  in  miniature,"  thought  Leila. 
Her  hair  was  as  fair  as  straw  but  more  glossy.  And 
her  faultless  little  nose  alone  would  have  made  Leila 
love  her  with  the  protecting  love  of  an  older  and  an 
engaged  woman. 

Dorothy  Byron's  eyes  were  slightly  bewildered  as 
she  advanced  towards  Leila. 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  know  me,"  said  Leila. 
"I'm  Oscar's— I'm  Mr.  Shattery's  cousin." 

Dorothy's  face  whitened;  it  might  have  been 
guilt  or  jealousy. 

"She's  a  lot  in  love  with  him,"  thought  Leila, 
saying  aloud  : 

"But  we're  more  like  brother  and  sister.  We 
were  almost  brought  up  together.  We  wanted  you  to 
join  a  little  party  of  us — at  the  theatre.  Or  rather, 
it'll  only  be  us  three — next  Thursday.  I've  brought 
a  letter  from  Oscar." 

"Oh,  thanks  awfully,"  smiled  Dorothy,  a  blush 
overspreading  her  face. 

"She's  certainly  a  good  sight,"  said  Leila  to  her- 
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self,  and  when  she  saw  that  Dorothy  had  read  the 
letter,  asked  : 

"You'll  come,  won't  you?" 

"Of  course.  Mother's  out,  but  I'm  sure  she'll  let 
me  join  you.    I  think  it's  most  nice  of  you  to  ask  me." 

Leila  left  the  house  and  found  Oscar  strayed  a 
little  from  the  corner  of  Dutton  Street  and  staring 
into  the  window  of  a  Bible  Christian  shop. 

He  was  reading  the  illuminated  texts  and  was 
rather  amused  with  the  appropriateness  of  the  largest 
and  most  central:  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  have;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  When  he  realized  that  Leila  was  near  him  he 
gave  a  start  and  asked  :  >  „ 

"  Is  she  coming  ?    Is  she  coming  ?  " 

"Yes,  rather.  And  Oscar,  she's  lovely.  She  re- 
minds me  of  a  miniature  of  a  lily  painted  on  ivory. 
And  her  nose  is  '  too-truly  ' !  " 

"Yes,  she's  a  thing  to  possess,  isn't  she?"  re- 
sponded Oscar.  "And,  Leila,  I've  been  thinking. 
What's  so  ripping  about  you  is  that  you're  such  a 
wonderful  audience.  I  mean  you're  such  an  apprecia- 
tive listener.     You  are  really." 

•*  #  *  *  * 

Half  an  hour  later  Leila  was  walking  back  along 
the  asphalt  pathway  with  her  own  news  undelivered. 
She  was  happy,  however,  with  that  curious  happiness 
that  comes  from  having  achieved  a  self-effacement. 


Oscar  and  Leila  were  to  meet  Dorothy  Byron  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  King's  Theatre.  So  about  two 
o'clock  on  the  Thursday  afternoon  they  walked  down 
King  Street  together.  Leila  decided  now  to  break  her 
news  to  Oscar.  But  to  commence  was  difficult;  she 
made  one  or  two  abortive  openings,  she  kicked  one 
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or  two  things  like  empty  match-boxes  and  banana 
skins  into  the  gutter,  and  at  last,  with  a  high  colour 
and  a  hampering  irregularity  in  her  breathing,  she 
managed  to  give  it  forth. 

Oscar  had  developed  a  new  habit  besides  that  of 
flickering  his  eyelids  when  amused,  of  staring,  when 
perturbed  or  vexed,  straight  before  him  in  silence. 
He  did  so  now,  while  Leila  waited  for  his  enthusiasm. 
Then,  without  looking  at  her,  he  began  : 

"Leila,  I'm  a  pig." 

Leila  looked  quickly  up  at  him. 

"  There  you  come  out  to  me,  full  of  your  big  news, 
and  rightly  expect  me  to  be  your  best  audience,  and 
instead,  blow  me  tight !  I  selfishly  turn  you  into  an 
audience  for  myself.  And  you  were  a  topping 
audience.  It  shows  what  a  self-centred  ass  I  am." 
Oscar  stared  straight  down  King  Street.  "  It  shows, 
I'm  afraid,  Leila,  that  you're  bigger  than  I  am.  And 
I'm  conceited  enough  not  to  like  to  think  that." 

Leila  was  still  in  the  glory  of  her  conversion ;  and 
for  a  minute  the  urgent  duty,  since  Oscar  seemed 
thus  receptive,  of  converting  him  presented  itself. 
Yes,  awkward  though  it  would  be,  she  felt  she  ought 
to  try.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  God-sent  opportunity, 
like  that  given  to  Philip  the  Deacon  of  converting  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch.  So,  with  a  fresh  attack  of  stutter- 
ing and  blushes,  she  began  the  ghostly  work.  She 
explained  the  truth  of  all  the  ages:  that  there's  no 
happiness  in  this  world  till  one  alters  the  centre  of 
one's  life  :  only  when  one  steps  down  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  allows  another,  such  as  God  or  one's  fellow- 
man,  to  take  it,  come  rest  and  peace.  Leila's  halting 
sermon  stopped  rather  abruptly,  having  run  short  of 
matter,  just  before  they  reached  Hammersmith 
Broadway. 

Oscar  had  been  interested  :  was  he  not  the  subject 
of  the  conversation  ?  Besides  he  had  two  excellent 
words,  "egocentric"  and  "theocentric,"  to  employ 
directly  Leila  should  give  out.     He  was  in  some  fear 
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lest  Leila  should  use  them  first,  though  he  doubted 
her  capacity  to  do  so.  He  still  stared  in  front  of  him 
towards  the  Broadway.  And  they  were  actually 
crossing  through  its  dangerous  traffic,  Oscar  half 
guiding  and  half  pushing  Leila  by  her  arm,  before  he 
began  his  share  of  the  soul  talk. 

"No,  Leila,  I  dare  say  you're  right.  It's  better  to 
be  theocentric  than  egocentric.  But  I've  not  the  least 
intention  of  shifting  the  centre  of  my  life.  It's  like 
a  machine,  with  everything  built  up  round  one  centre 
and  started  running.  It  would  stop,  or  smash  alto- 
gether, if  I  altered  its  centre." 

They  were  now,  after  the  exciting  life  across  the 
Broadway,  in  the  comparative  pathos  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  Oscar  proceeded  : 

"Perhaps  it'll  be  all  smashed  from  outside;  and 
then  I'll  see  about  building  again  on  your  lines.  But, 
devil  mend  it!  if  I'm  not  still  talking,  about  myself 
instead  of  congratulating  you  !  Leila,  if  I  see  this 
fellow  I  shall  tell  him  that  you're  worth  ten  of  him." 

"But,  Oscar,"  remonstrated  Leila,  "you  don't 
understand.  He  isn't  an  ordinary  curate.  Every- 
body says  he'll  go  far.  He's  a  wonderful  preacher. 
And  he  was  a  Double  First.  And  a  Fellow.  And 
they  say  he's  magnificent  to  look  at." 

"Yes,  but,  Leila — since  we're  being  religious — he 
may  be  bigger  than  you  in  mind  and  body,  but  is  he 
as  big  as  you  in  soul  ?  " 

So  interested  was  Oscar  that  he  was  now,  with  his 
huge  stride,  walking  very  fast ;  and  Leila  attempted, 
almost  by  running,  to  keep  up  with  him,  but  aban- 
doned it  as  hopeless,  saying : 

"I'm  sorry,  Oscar;  I  could  keep  up  with  you 
if  I  had  one  of  my  other  skirts  on,  but  not  in 
this  one." 

"Oh,  heaps  of  apologies,"  said  Oscar  slowing. 

"But  it  was  he,"  continued  Leila,  "that  preached 
the  sermon  that  made  me  think  as  I  do  now." 

"Hum  !  "  Oscar  grumbled  doubtfully. 
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Dorothy  Byron  was  not  in  the  vestibule  when  they 
arrived.  But  a  few  minutes  later  she  came  through 
the  big  doors.  Her  slimness  was  emphasized  by  a 
close-fitting  dress  of  dark  material ;  her  feet  were  in 
new  patent  shoes,  and  her  hands  in  new  white  kid 
gloves,  both  of  which  suggested  that  they  had  been 
bought  for  the  occasion;  and  Leila,  without  looking 
at  Oscar,  could  feel  his  pleasure  and  pride  in  her 
appearance. 

She  quickly  remarked,  however,  that  Oscar,  who 
could  talk  so  self-reveal ingly  to  herself,  could  only 
speak  in  short,  brusque  sentences  to  Dorothy.  Her 
presence  seemed  to  impede  his  speech,  so  that  he 
forced  himself  to  utter  humorous  remarks,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal that  he  was  hardly  at  his  ease. 

"Third  row  of  the  stalls/'  he  said.  "Quick  march, 
one  of  you  was  late  on  parade." 

In  the  stalls  Oscar  sat  with  Leila  on  his  right  and 
Dorothy  on  his  left. 

During  the  performance  of  "The  Christian  "  Leila 
was  surprised  to  find  that  this  play,  which  she  would 
have  enjoyed  in  the  days  when  they  went  to  "The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,"  struck  her  now  as  rather  crude 
melodrama  and  cheap  buffoonery.  She  glanced  at 
Oscar's  face,  hoping  that  she  had  not  crossed  into  a 
continent  of  taste  where  he  would  not  accompany  her, 
and  was  relieved  to  see  that  he  was  only  giving  the 
performance  a  tolerant  grin.  Then  she  remembered 
that  his  literary  taste  had  revealed  itself  before  hers, 
when  he  began  the  formation  of  "The  Golden  Calf 
Library."  Dorothy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  com- 
pletely engrossed  with  the  play.  During  one  thrill- 
ing episode  she  even  laid  her  hand  excitedly  on  the 
sleeve  of  Oscar's  coat,  whereat  Oscar  suppressed  a 
grin  of  satisfaction.  And  she  laughed  merrily  at  the 
comic   relief.     And  then    Leila,    glancing   at   Oscar 
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again,  saw  that  he  was  staring  in  front  of  him  in  his 
disappointed  way.  "Never  mind,"  she  thought,  "I 
must  point  out  to  him  that  she's  only  a  kid.  It's 
like  him  to  expect  her  to  have  a  brain  as  advanced  as 
his." 

When  they  emerged  from  the  theatre,  Oscar 
seemed  angry  and  said : 

"Well,  of  all  the  rotten  melodrama,  that  takes  the 
cake." 

"Oh,  no,"  remonstrated  Dorothy,  "it  was  lovely, 
perfectly  lovely  !  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  tripe.  Cheap 
gallery-play." 

"Then  I'm  one  of  the  gallery,"  said  Dorothy  with 
spirit.    "I  enjoyed  it  all.     I'd  like  to  see  it  again." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  began  Oscar,  "that  you 
couldn't  see  its .    However,  come  to  tea  in  here." 

They  entered  a  tea-shop,  where  Oscar  ordered  tea 
and  cakes.  And  over  the  cakes  he  animadverted  upon 
the  play.  He  found  himself  discussing  it  with  Leila, 
as  though  hers  was  the  only  mind  that  could  grasp 
his  point  of  view.  Meanwhile  Dorothy  looked  on  like 
one  who  hardly  spoke  their  language ;  till  at  last  she 
felt  she  must  assert  herself  by  interposing  : 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  as  critical  as  you  two  are 
for  something.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  enjoy  any- 
thing if  you  are.  I'd  rather  not  know  all  that,  and 
be  able  to  enjoy  a  cheap  melodrama." 

"That's  a  poor  ambition,"  said  Oscar,  and  he  ex- 
plained how  tfhe  comic  relief  was  burlesque,  more 
suited  to  a  pantomime. 

"Ah,  you've  no  sense  of  humour,"  said  Dorothy, 
a  little  irritated. 

Oscar's  lips  smiled  and  his  eyelids  flickered. 
That  he  and  Leila  had  no  sense  of  humour  amused 
him. 

"That's  always  the  way,"  said  he.  "You'll  find 
it's  people  with  a  low  sense  of  humour  who  accuse 
others    of    having    none.      Just    because    the    other 
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people's  sense  of  humour  is  too  cultivated  to  get  en- 
joyment out  of  their  music-hall  knock-about  and  bad 
puns,  they  think  they've  none  at  all.  A  baby  prob- 
ably thinks  a  man  in  a  motor-car  has  no  gift  of 
motion  because  he  doesn't  crawl  on  his  hands  and 
knees.^  We've  no  sense  of  humour,  have  we,  Leila  ?  " 
I'l'll  tell  you  what  you've  no  sense  of,"  answered 
Leha.  'You've  no  sense  of  how  to  speak  to  a  girl 
You're  fast  making  Miss  Byron  dislike  you,  and, 
what  s  much  more  serious,  you'll  probably  make  her 
dislike  me." 


CHAPTER    VI 


The  engagement  of  Mr.  Guard  to  "  that  Pool  girl  " 
was  no  small  nor  transitory  sensation  in  Barnes. 
"Well,  I  hope  she's  satisfied  now.  She's  got  what 
she  always  wanted,"  said  most  people.  "The  last 
person  for  a  clergyman's  wife,"  said  others.  And 
nearly  all  agreed  that  their  new  curate  had  grievously 
disappointed  them  as  regards  his  balance.  "  I  wonder 
Mr.  Wood  allowed  it,"  said  one  lady,  till  another 
tapped  her  on  the  knee  and  asked,  "But,  dear,  how 
could  he  help  it  ?  "  Mr.  Arnold  Wood,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  delighted,  and  proclaimed  his  approval 
everywhere.  "They  seem  to  me  to  be  an  ideal  young 
couple.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  always  afraid 
she'd  make  a  match  of  it  with  that  hare-brained  young 
cousin  of  hers,  in  Chiswick.  But,  as  it  is,  not  being 
free  to  marry  her  myself,*  I  can't  think  of  anybody  I'd 
as  soon  trust  her  to  as  Guard."  And  to  Leila  he 
said,  when  congratulating  her  : 

"Now,  Miss  Freckle-lella,  at  last  I  can  ask  you  a 
question  that  I  have  been  burning  to  ask  for  twenty 
months.  That  day  when  you  and  Ascham  were  alone 
in  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court,  did  he,  or  did  he 
not,  kiss  you  ?  " 

"Of  course  not,"  remonstrated  Leila  hotly. 

"Then  he  was  a  bigger  fool  than  I  took  him  for. 
I  should  have  done." 

Leila  was  astonished  to  find  how  shy  she  had  be- 
come with  Henry  Guard.  And  he,  too,  seemed  shy 
with  her.  They  had  never  been  thus  in  the  days  when 
they  jested  and  talked  literature.  But  now,  when  they 
walked    together,    the    conversation    would    languish 
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and  die,  neither  being  able,  though  each  knew  the 
other  was  seeking  words,  to  say  anything  of  worth. 
Only  when  they  were  parting  did  Henry  embrace  her 
and  whisper  :  We  haven't  said  much  to  each  other, 
have  we,  dearest?  I  suppose  it's  possible  to  be  too 
happy  to  talk."  And  Leila  would  reply,  as  she 
pressed  against  him,  anxious  to  make  good  her 
failure  :  "I  suppose  that's  it."  Then  Henry  tried  to 
express  what  had  been  left  unsaid  in  a  final  kiss;  and 
never  would  Leila  remain  merely  a  passive  recipient, 
but  showed  herself  as  urgent  a  giver  as  her  lover. 

So  Leila  had  to  face  the  unexpected  fact  that, 
though  she  loved  to  walk  with  Henry  and  to  think 
that  people  were  recognizing  him  for  her  fiance,  if 
she  wanted  pure  enjoyment  of  heart-to-heart  talks 
and  freedom  from  discomfiture,  she  only  found  them 
in  her  walks  with  Oscar.  It  was  easier  and  pleasanter 
to  talk  to  Oscar  about  Henry  than  to  talk  to  Henry 
himself. 

Much  interested  in  this  strange  symptom  of  true 
love,  she  studied  Oscar  to  see  if  it  showed  itself  in 
him.  And  she  decided  that  it  certainly  did.  He  was 
always  awkward  with  Dorothy  Byron,  covering  his 
embarrassment  by  a  forced  humour  and  a  brusque- 
ness. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  thought  Leila.  "He 
prefers  to  talk  to  me  about  Dorothy  than  to  talk  to 
Dorothy  herself." 

Hence  Oscar  and  Leila  found  new  reasons  for 
walks  and  talks  among  the  trees  of  Richmond  Park. 
Oscar  never  forgot  that  he  had  once  failed  Leila  as 
a  listener,  and  always  did  his  diligence  to  give  her  a 
good  run  when  she  talked  about  Henry  Guard.  He 
suppressed  for  a  suitable  period  his  eagerness  to  begin 
about  Dorothy.  He  stared  in  front  of  him,  and  was 
as  enthusiastic  as  necessary,  while  Leila  had  her 
innings. 

She  was  quite  frank.  "It's  topping  to  sit  at  the 
bottom  of  Barnes  New  Church,"  she  said,  "and  to 
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see  Henry,  all  beautifully  robed  in  the  pulpit,  and 
to  think  that  he,  whom  all  the  other  girls  would  give 
their  eyes  to  possess,  is  mine." 

To  this  Oscar  would  concede  his  doubtful 
"H'm  !  "  and  proceed  : 

"  Leila,  you've  become  most  infernally  meek  of 
late.  Don't  you  ever  think  of  what  an  enormous  catch 
this  chap  has  landed  in  you  ?  Not  in  money  only, 
but  everything." 

"Oh,  no,"  chided  Leila;  but  she  wondered  why 
she  would  almost  rather  have  this  flattery  than  any 
other  prize. 

And  then,  when  Oscar  felt  he  had  done  his  part 
by  Leila,  he  would  open  the  subject  of  Dorothy 
Byron.  She  was  as  much  his  subject  just  now  as 
himself  and  his  schemes  were  at  other  times.  He 
probably  did  not  observe,  though  Leila  did,  that 
directly  they  began  about  Dorothy  he  would  suggest : 
"Let's  sit  down  a  bit."  Leila,  perturbed  how  old  she 
had  lately  grown,  felt  that  she  could  read  Oscar  per- 
fectly ;  and  she  loved  him  for  trying  to  do  his  part 
by  listening  to  her,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the 
notion  that  he  had  been  splendid.  It  would  be  un- 
kind to  point  out  that,  whereas  Henry  was  evidently 
a  good  enough  subject  for  the  walk,  Dorothy  was 
one  to  be  sat  down  about. 

"Here's  a  gorgeous  place!  Let's  loll  in  here," 
said  Oscar  one  falling  autumn  afternoon,  as  he  pushed 
through  shrubs  and  hollies  to  a  hill-slope  where  the 
fern  and  bracken  grew  profusely  under  a  roof  of 
trees.  Beneath  the  fern  fronds  the  dead  leaves  lay 
thick.  Oscar,  being  in  his  favourite  walking  dress 
of  brown  leggings  and  riding  breeches  and  a  slack 
Norfolk  jacket,  fell  easily  into  a  comfortable  position. 
Leila,  for  fear  of  creases,  smoothed  her  skirt  behind 
her  and  sat  down.  Then,  picking  up  the  leaves  and 
crumpling  them,  or  scattering  them  from  her  fingers, 
she  asked  question  after  question  about  Dorothy,  so 
as  to  give  Oscar  the  openings  he  desired. 
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"I  like  her,  Leila,"  he  said.  "There's  no  doubt 
about  it,  I  like  her.  I  can't  look  at  her  without  feel- 
ing I  want  to  pick  her  up.  And  the  idea  that  anyone 
else  should  as  much  as  look  at  her  makes  me  want  to 
kill.  And  (as  you  say  about  Henry)  I  like  to  walk 
along  with  her  and  know  people  are  thinking  we're 
engaged.  She's  so  hellish  pretty,  as  a  rule.  She 
knows  how  to  wear  clothes,  which  I  reckon  is  dashed 
important.  I  shall  spend  a  lot  on  her  clothes.  It'll 
be  the  same  pleasure  I  get  from  decorating  a  house. 
I  always  used  to  say  I  should  be  proud  of  my  home, 
even  if  it  were  a  dung-heap,  and  I  feel  just  the  same 
about  my  wife." 

Leila  had  abandoned  her  trifling  with  the  dead 
leaves,  and  sat  gripping  her  knees.  She  was  now 
staring  before  her,  a  mannerism  adopted  from  Oscar. 

"No  other  girl  has  ever  made  me  feel  like  this, 
Leila.  There  are  lots  of  others  in  whom  I  take  what 
I  call  an  affectionate  interest.  Before  I  met  Dorothy 
I  often  thought  of  deciding  to  fall  in  love  with  them. 
And  do  you  know  " — Oscar's  eyelids  flickered — "I'm 
not  too  keen  about  giving  them  up  altogether  now. 
I  think  there's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  Mormonism.  It 
isn't  that  I  want  any  of  them  for  a  wife  in  the  sense 
that  I  want  Dorothy,  but  I  don't  fancy  the  idea  of 
anyone  else  having  them.  What  I'd  like  would  be 
to  have  Dorothy  for  a  chief  wife,  a  queen  wife,  so 
to  speak,  and  to  hold  a  retaining  right  on  the 
others." 

"I  shouldn't  tell  Dorothy  that,"  recommended 
Leila. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Don't  you  think  it's  rather 
a  compliment  to  her?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Leila.  "  And  when  are  you  going 
to  be  officially  engaged?  " 

"Oh,  we  understand  each  other  already,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  make  anything  public  till  I've  got 
together  some  money.  I'm  not  going  to  have  fools 
laughing  at  me  and  asking  how  I  propose  to  keep 
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a  wife.  And  I  don't  see  that  it's  anybody's  business 
but   Dorothy's  and  mine." 

"How  soon  do  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  keep 
her?" 

"Ah,  that's  it!  I've  got  some  great  schemes, 
Leila.     I've  given  up  the  hat  shop." 

"I'm  glad  of  that.  I  don't  think  Dorothy  would 
have  liked  it.  She  wouldn't  want  to  marry  a 
milliner." 

"Ho  !  "  laughed  Oscar,  "she'd  have  had  to.  Isn't 
she  going  to  be  my  wife  ?  But  I've  got  a  bigger  idea 
now.  I've  looked  round  to  see  what's  the  thing  that's 
going  to  develop  most  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
there's  no  doubt  that  it's  motoring  and  flying.  People 
are  laughing  at  flying  now,  but  it's  coming  the  whole 
way  in  our  lifetime.  Now,  the  essence  of  both  these 
things  is  the  motor  engine.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  motor  engine  has  to  improve  and  improve,  and 
that  some  men  have  to  discover  the  improvements 
and  reap  all  the  benefits  of  them.  I'm  sure  I've  got 
my  finger  on  the  right  spot.  I'm  therefore  going  to 
concentrate  on  motor  engineering.  Like  Sherlock 
Holmes,  I'm  going  to  shove  everything  else  out  of 
my  mind.  You  wait  and  see !  I've  started  already. 
I've  turned  Shattery  and  Pool's  carpenter's  shop  into 
a  machine-room.  And  I'm  sucking  the  brains  of  all 
the  motor  engineers  I  meet.  I  say,  Leila,  you  must 
come  along  sometimes  and  be  the  engineer's  mate, 
as  you  used  to  be  the  carpenter's." 

"Rather  !  "  said  Leila,  a  shiver  of  interest  running 
over  her  body. 

"I'll  invent  '  The  Shattery  Carburettor,'  or  '  The 
Shattery  Dynamo,'  or  something.  Father  invented 
the  Shattery  Pass.  I'll  patent  the  Shattery  some- 
thing." 

"But  isn't  it  an  expensive  business,  engineering  ?  " 

"Oh,  mother'll  have  to  tip  up  some  of  father's 
capital.  After  all,  he  was  my  father  as  well  as  her 
husband.     And  when  I  make  good  I'll  return  it  with 
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five  per  cent,  interest;  not  more,  for  I  reckon  it's  a 
man's  first  job  to  provide  for  his  wife,  if  his  mother's 
got  enough  to  live  on,  and  she'd  have  more  than 
enough  if  it  weren't  for  that  shocking  old  waster 
she's  married.  .  .  .  It's  his  first  duty  to  build  a  home 
for  his  wife  and  any  kids  that  may  come  along.  I 
think,  Leila,  that's  what  a  man  likes  having  a  wife 
for.  It's  rotten  making  money  for  yourself  and 
having  no  one  to  provide  for.  .  .  .  Lordy,  I  haven't 
enjoyed  a  conversation  so  much  for  years." 


Like  Leila,  Henry  Guard  had  entered  upon  his 
engagement  in  the  glow  of  a  new  ambition  towards 
ennoblement.  He  felt  an  urgent  desire  to  be  more 
like  the  ideal  thing  Leila  believed  him  to  be.  But 
the  driving  emotion  had  been  less  violent  with  him 
than  with  her,  and  the  waning  of  his  glory  came 
sooner  than  the  waning  of  hers.  He  found  his 
worldly  ambitions  creeping  back  and  demanding  at 
least  a  modus  vivendi  with  their  supplanters.  Strange, 
it  was  Leila  herself  who  unconsciously  broke  down 
his  defences  and  made  a  pathway  for  the  world. 

The  trouble  was,  she  tempted  him.  Unwittingly 
she  tempted  him.  Her  mind  tempted  him,  and  her 
body  tempted  him. 

Her  mind  tempted  him,  for  he  saw  a  quickness 
in  it  which  would  read  motives  and  judge  character, 
and  which  tempted  him  to  act  before  her,  or  to  suggest 
that  his  motives  were  high,  and  so  to  satisfy  her  silent 
judging ;  a  quickness  of  taste,  literary  and  artistic, 
so  that  he  found  his  sermons,  his  reading  in  church, 
and  his  conversation  in  private  invaded  by  the  desire 
to  impress  and  satisfy  her. 

Often  he  wished  that  he  had  the  easy  conscience 
which  does  not  detect  nor  worry  about  the  sinfulness 
of  such  things.  "The  brighter  your  lights  are,"  he 
would  say  to  himself,  "the  more  things  you  see  as 
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sins  to  be  fought.  It  appears  to  me  that,  if  your 
eyes  are  opened,  you  don't  see  horsemen  and  chariots 
fighting  for  you,  but  countless  new  hosts  to  do  battle 
with." 

And  her  body  tempted  him.  Interested  in  all 
art,  he  had  his  own  conceptions  of  the  ideal  lines 
of  the  young  female  form,  and  lo !  Leila's  shape  was 
the  perfect  materialization  of  his  dreams.  And  one 
day,  when  they  had  been  left  alone  in  the  Pools' 
drawing-room,  and  he  was  sitting  forward  on  a  settee, 
and  she,  as  always,  leaning  against  the  back  of  a 
chair,  he  told  her  of  this. 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  "I  hardly  believed  it  possible 
to  reproduce  in  fact  the  perfect  shape  I've  always 
pictured  in  my  dreams,  but  you  are  that  reproduc- 
tion.    You're — you're  naiadesque." 

She  at  once  came  forward  and  stood  in  front  of 
him,  a  foot's  length  from  his  knees,  and  said  : 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?  "  And  she  rose  up  and 
down  on  her  toes. 

"Of  course  I  do." 

He  put  out  both  his  hands  and  pressed  them  affec- 
tionately on  her  hips.  She  smiled  down  upon  him, 
and  he,  seeing  that  she  suffered  him  so  far,  and 
excited  by  the  touch  of  her,  drew  her  against  his 
knee  with  his  left  hand  and  passed  the  other  in  a 
stroking  action  down  the  line  of  her  limb. 

His  mind  began  to  race.  Was  it  wrong  to  touch 
her  so  intimately  ?  Surely  not.  She  was  his  to  enjoy. 
God  gave  man  the  desire  for  woman  and  the  power 
to  enjoy  her.  And  what  was  right  for  an  ordinary 
man  could  not  be  wrong  for  a  priest.  It  was  senti- 
mental to  think  so.  Let  him  at  all  costs  be  robust 
and  not  afraid  of  his  strongest  emotions. 

He  leapt  up  and  embraced  her,  muttering  : 

"Dearest,  I  have  only  to  touch  you  to  want  to 
fold  you  in  my  arms." 

And  she,  as  always  when  he  breathed  warm  words 
upon  her,  pressed  herself  against  him  in  an  ardent 
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response,  closing  her  eyes  like  one  abandoning  herself 
to  happiness.  He  felt  his  control  going.  And  he 
let  it  go  willingly.  He  preferred  now  that  passion 
should  reign.  He  gathered  her  nearer,  unsatisfied 
unless  his  limbs  were  touching  hers  everywhere. 
His  knees  even  found  one  of  thers,  slightly  advanced, 
and  pressed  it  between  them.  And  she  yielded  her- 
self to  this  embrace,  only  smiling  happily  with  eyes 
still  closed.  He  kissed  her  lips  and  cheek  and  brow. 
God  !  her  very  freckles  maddened  him. 

After  a  while  of  holding  her  thus  he  partly  re- 
leased her  and  whispered  : 

"There!     I  shall  hurt  you,  darling." 

She  slightly  shook  her  head,  and  as  every  move- 
ment of  hers  increased  his  dissatisfaction  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  complete  possessing  of  her,  this 
very  shaking  of  her  head,  with  the  slight  agitation  of 
her  hair,  made  him  gather  her  back  again  and  kiss 
her  more  rapturously. 

"Not  for  the  world  would  I  hurt  you,"  he 
whispered. 

She  smiled  again  and  murmured  : 

"I  love  it." 

As  the  transport  passed  he  Wondered  if  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  her.  She  trusted  him  as  older 
and  wiser  than  she.  Had  he  exploited  that  trust? 
He  saw  that  her  quick  brain,  after  the  moments  of 
abandonment  had  passed,  would  recall  and  examine 
his  uncontrolled  embrace,  questioning  it.  He  saw 
at  once  that  he  must  be  beforehand  in  providing  her 
with  excuses.  She  must  not  think  that  he  had  acted 
against  his  conscience. 

So,  holding  her  a  little  less  firmly,  and  smiling 
into  her  opened  eyes,  he  said  : 

"  Darling,  why  is  it  that  I  am  never  happy  unless 
I  have  you  like  this?  And  you  have  actually  given 
yourself  to  me,  so  that  I  am  allowed  to  be  happy. 
What  is  the  mystery  of  it  all,  I  wonder  ?  " 

She  only  smiled  up  at  him,  as  if  to  show  that  she 
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knew  no  answer,  nor  cared  to  seek  one.     Then  she 
suddenly  laughed,  and  said  : 

"Do  you  know,  I've  been  thinking  Aunt  Agatha 
wouldn't  approve  if  she  saw  us  like  this." 

These  words  gave  Henry  his  opening.    He  affected 
surprise. 

"Why?" 

Leila    coloured.      "Oh,    I    don't    know.      She'd 
probably  call  it  immoral." 

Her  colour  deepened  as  she  reflected  whether  she 
had  blurted  out  an  awful  word. 

"Leila  darling,"  said  Henry,  "how  can  the  satis- 
faction of  a  God-given  hunger  be  immoral  ?  The 
moral  code  is  only  a  code  by  which  man  is  prevented 
from  injuring  society,  or  himself.  I  don't  injure 
society,  and  certainly  not  myself,  if  I  embrace,  even 
passionately,  the  girl  who  is  to  be  my  bride.  It's 
happy  and  delightful  to  me,  and  it  is  for  you, 
isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes.     Oh,  yes,"  she  murmured. 

"Then  it's  rather  very  right  than  very  wrong." 

Leila  shook  her  head  a  little  wearily. 

"Oh,   I  didn't  say  I  thought  it  was  wrong,   but 
that  I'm  sure  Aunt  Agatha  wouldn't  approve." 


And,  when  he  returned  home,  he  walked  to  his 
window  and  stared  unseeingly  at  the  street.  Any- 
thing like  the  flavour  of  hypocrisy  he  disliked. 

"  I  want  to  be  worthy  of  her.  ...  I  want  to  be 
worthy  of  her." 

And  Leila,  at  the  same  time,  was  lying  on  her 
bed,  with  her  hands  behind  her  head.  She  was  be- 
wildered with  the  difficulties  of  love.  For,  try  as  she 
would  to  remember  Henry's  defence,  she  could  not 
shake  away  the  idea  that  an  embrace  so  complete  and 
fervent  had  something  in  it  of  wrong.  She  knew 
she  would  not  tell  her  mother  of  it,  advanced  though 
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her  mother  was  reputed  to  be.  She  knew,  too,  that 
she  loved  it,  and  that  she  would  assuredly  yield  to  it 
next  time  he  sought  her;  she  would  never  resist  the 
enchantment  in  his  arms.  Was  it  that  already  the 
Vision  of  Holiness  was  dimmed,  and  dimmed  by 
him  who  had  set  it  before  her? 

Leila  lay  there,  wishing  to  be  married  soon.  For 
then  these  things  would  cease  to  show  the  mark  of 
wrong.  And,  with  her  conscience  at  ease  in  mar- 
riage, she  could  think  about  being  holy  again. 


CHAPTER    VII 


Oscar  was  now  engaged  in  an  homeric  contest  with  a 
very  powerful  force.  That  force  was  his  own  laziness 
in  learning,  strengthened  by  many  years  of  in- 
dulgence. It  was  a  terrible  devil  to  lay  low.  But 
he  set  himself  to  do  it.  It  was  the  first  step  towards 
his  Purpose.  And  he  was  angry  to  think  that  he, 
so  exceptionally  efficient  and  indomitable,  should  still 
be  nothing  but  a  failure.  He  had  been  more  or  less 
kicked  out  of  school,  had  failed  miserably  for  the 
Law,  and  was  now,  to  the  superficial  judge,  a  waster 
like  the  musical  Mocken.  And,  to  make  matters 
worse,  he  had  hung  fetters  round  his  neck  by  his  in- 
fatuation for  Dorothy  and  his  determination  to  marry 
her  soon . 

Oscar  therefore  opened  the  fight.  He  induced 
his  mother  to  give  him  a  hundred  pounds  to  start 
with,  declaring  that  he  would  do  more  with  a  hundred 
than  most  people  with  a  thousand.  He  would  shut 
himself  up  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  with  his 
books  and  his  designs. 

He  explained  to  Mrs.  Mocken  that  it  was  really 
very  little  that  he  asked  of  her,  considering  the  way 
his  youth  had  been  mismanaged. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mocken. 

"Well,  you  let  me  idle  at  school,  and  never  in- 
sisted on  my  working. " 

"I  insist  on  your  working  ?  "  scoffed  Mrs.  Mocken. 
"  Vd  no  control  over  you.    You  did  what  you  wanted." 

"Yes,  and  there  you  confess  your  weakness  and 
your  failure.       If   I'd   had  parents  who'd  had  any 
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control  over  me,  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  stranded 
position  I  am  now." 

"Well,  of  all "  began  Mrs.  Mocken. 

"  I  think  it's  very  sporting  of  me,"  pursued  Oscar, 
"to  ask  for  only  a  hundred.  Do  you  realize  I've  got 
to  begin  all  over  again,  and  cram  about  ten  years' 
work  into  one?  Why,  it's  a  three  years'  course 
at  Cambridge,  engineering.  You  shoved  me  on  to 
the  Classical  Side,  when  anybody  might  have  seen 
I'd  no  use  for  law.  Now  I  want  mathematics.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  how  much  mathematics  there'll 
be  in  aeroplanes?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't." 

"Well,  it's  perfectly  frightful  to  contemplate.  But 
I'm  going  to  sweat  through  all  the  necessary  maths, 
and  mechanics.  .  .  .  And  statics." 

"What  are  they?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  But  I'll  do  it  all,  and  by 
myself.  I'm  not  asking  for  tutors,  or  to  be  articled, 
or  anything.  Since  everybody's  failed  to  teach  me 
and  discipline  me,  I'll  do  it  myself." 


After  three  months  of  pupilage  under  that  merci- 
less master,  Oscar  Shattery,  he  admitted  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  walk  with  Leila  and  Grandad  that  it  was 
the  very  devil. 

"Seven  hours  a  day?  It's  nearer  nine,  Leila. 
Nine-thirty  till  one ;  lunch ;  a  long  walk  with  the 
tyke  till  four — or  with  you ;  four-thirty  till  seven ; 
dinner  at  seven,  and  a  hell  of  a  row  if  it's  not  punctual 
— signs  of  apprehension  in  mother,  complete  de- 
moralization of  Annie  Ottley,  and  sensational  disap- 
pearance of  the  Switzer;  a  last  unholy  sweat  from 
eight  to  eleven." 

"Lummy  !  "  agreed  Leila. 

"It's  all  right  from  nine-thirty  till  eleven;  then 
I  begin  to  look  at  my  watch,  and  try  to  find  excuses 
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for  a  walk.  But  I  don't  stand  any  nonsense.  I've 
a  bust  of  Napoleon  on  my  table.  I  give  a  look  at 
that,  because  I  don't  believe  any  great  thing  was 
done  without  years  of  work.  I've  a  picture  of  Kipling 
sweating  like  blazes  at  his  writing-table — he  succeeded 
in  his  line.  I've  another  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  And 
I've  got  a  fine  print  of  St.  Paul,  because  he  also 
succeeded  in  his  line,  though  it's  rather  a  different 
line  from  mine.  And  I've  something  for  you  to  do, 
Leila.     I  want  you  to  paint  and  illuminate  the  words  : 

"  If  you  can  fill  the  Unforgiving  Minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run.'  " 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to,"  said  Leila,  with  a  little  jump. 
"I'll  do  it  in  duplicate." 

"Yes,  do.  It's  helpful  to  cock  your  eye  at,  when 
you're  tempted  to  take  the  tyke  for  a  walky-palky. 
It  isn't,  Leila,  that  I  couldn't  do  without  these  aids. 
But  I've  a  theory  about  Conservation  of  the  Will. 
I'm  keeping  my  big  will-efforts  for  heavier  bat- 
terings." 

"And  it'll  get  easier  each  day,"  promised  Leila. 

"Yes,  I  fancy  it  does.  I'm  really  beginning  to 
like  the  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  There's  some- 
thing fascinating  about  the  Higher  Mathematics. 
One  day  I  must  teach  'em  to  you." 

"But  when  shall  we  begin  inventing?" 

"Not  yet.  It's  patience  and  spade-work  that  wins. 
I'm  going  to  give  myself  all  the  necessary  knowledge 
first.  It's  no  good  wasting  time  inventing  something 
that  somebody  else,  equipped  with  a  finer  knowledge, 
will  invent  better.  No,  I'll  give  'em  all  a  free  run 
for  a  year  or  so,  and  let  'em  get  their  inventions 
over.  And  then  I'll  see  what's  left.  I  say,  come 
back  and  see  my  latest  additions  to  the  engine-room." 

"  Right-oh  !  "  said  Leila. 

They  returned  to  the  Chiswick  villa,  Oscar  strid- 
ing at  an  unfortunate  pace.     With  pride  he  opened 
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the  door  of  the  conservatory,  and  waved  Leila  into 
an  assortment  of  lathes  and  flywheels  and  driving 
belts. 

"  Oscar,  how — how  colossally  gorgeous  !  " 

He  looked  sideways  at  Leila,  and  saw  that  stie 
was  really  infected  with  his  excitement.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it.  She  had  really  been  discussing 
his  great  subject  because  she  was  keen,  not  with  the 
simulated  interest  he  had  observed  in  Dorothy. 

"Dorothy,  poor  kid,  doesn't  understand,  Le'lla," 
he  explained,  starting  his  lathe.  "She'll  listen 
because  it's  polite,  and  because  she  really  wants  to 
identify  herself  with  my  ambitions.  She  makes  some 
remark  intended  to  show  how  deep  her  interest  is; 
and,  poor  kid  !  it  does  show  how  deep  it  is — about 
one-point-five  inches.  And  she'll  ask  perfectly 
fatuous  questions  in  her  anxiety  to  display  interest, 
and  I  can  only  answer  them  with  a  kiss." 

Oscar,  not  looking  at  Leila,  made  his  lathe  run 
faster  till  it  hummed  and  sang. 

"I  see  where  she  fails  me,  and  yet  I  want  her. 
I  tell  myself  I  just  expected  too  much.  Women  can't 
give  you  all  you  want  for  your  work.  I'll  work 
alone." 

And,  as  if  to  illustrate  this,  he  picked  up  an  oil- 
can and  lubricated  a  bearing  of  the  lathe. 

"But,  Oscar,"  suggested  Leila,  "she  doesn't  know 
you  yet  as  I  do." 

"It's  not  that.  It's  that  she  hasn't  quite  your 
imagination.  You  really  do  believe  I'll  do  something 
on  the  huge  scale.  She  pretends  to,  but  can't.  Of 
course,  it  does  want  imagination  to  believe  that  a  per- 
son, whom  you've  seen  riding  a  dirty  bike,  and  who 
possibly  wants  his  boots  mending,  is  going  to  be  as 
famous  as  the  really  famous  people,  or  as  great  as 
the  Father  Abrahams  who  are  dead.  She  just  hasn't 
caught  alight.  You  have.  It's  the  old  story  :  in  a 
sense,  you  are  me." 

Leila  warmed  with  pleasure. 
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"Well,  I  know  this,"  she  said,  "that  I  feel  it  all 
over  me  that  you're  going  to  succeed.  Oscar,  I'll  tell 
you  a  secret.  I've  got  some  extraordinary  gift  of 
presentiment;  I'm  sure  I  have.  I  knew — I  actually 
knew — when  Henry  was  going  to  propose  to  me. 
And  I've  got  that  sort  of  feeling  about  your  inven- 
tions now.  If  it's  an  absolute  certainty,  I  get  it  all 
over  me  and  down  my  legs." 

Oscar  stared  at  his  revolving  lathe. 

"I  think  I've  got  it,  too.  In  my  cricketing  days 
I  always  knew  when  1  was  going  to  muff,  just  as  I 
always  knew  with  the  most  absurd  confidence  when 
I  was  going  to  knock  up  a  score.  And  I'm  going  to 
knock  up  a  score  this  time  for  Dorothy  and  myself — 
and  any  children  she  may  produce." 

Leila  blushed. 

"I've  all  my  plans  laid,"  continued  Oscar.  "Crab 
Weymouth,  of  the  Weymouth  Cars,  who  was  at 
school  with  me,  is  getting  me  the  free  run  of  his 
governor's  machine  shops  and  repair  shops.  And 
I've  got  my  trade-mark  ready.  Don't  you  see?  The 
monogram,  O.S.,  is  simply  made  for  a  radiator,  or 
the  front  of  anything  :  a  perfect  circular  O  with  a 
very  round  sort  of  S  in  the  middle — like  this — where's 
a  pencil  ?  " 


Henry  Guard  had  said  :  "  If  you  compromise  with 
your  highest  ideals,  if  you  try  for  something  less  than 
the  complete  selflessness,  it  is  the  touch  of  death." 

Leila  was  finding  out  how  right  he  was.  She 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  the  complete  adventure 
when  she  yielded  passionately  and  encouragingly  to 
his  embrace;  the  world  had  then  invaded  her  selfless- 
ness, and  now  was  fast  extending  its  boundaries. 

At  first  she  felt  a  relief.  A  strain  had  slackened. 
It  was  good  to  be  freer.  It  was  good  to  be  able  to 
enjoy   one's  vanities.     Just   now    it    was   especially 
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good.     For  she  vvanted  to  enjoy  all  the  worldly  side 
of  her  approaching-  wedding.  r 

mPnihi„eryCd  kei"?   the-  Preliminary    announce- 

Barne,  V.  ^T^  Sh?  CTyed'  when  she  entered 
Barnes  New  Church,   the  little  flutter  round  about 

dflLt  T,enJ°ye^  ?^Vmg.  lonB  th°«ghts  that  would 
dstuib  Ihomas  a  Kemp.s  in  his  grave,  to  her  wed- 

w lg  ieSf  c]nduhe/  troussea"  ;  she  enjoyed  the  know- 
edge  that  the  bishop  would  conduct  the  service,  and 
that  her  father  and  mother  had  decided  to  e  ve  a 

ST  A  Tu  hUndred,  guests  at  'he  Assembly 
Kooms.  And  she  spent  long  hours  imap-ininsj  the 
great  crowds  in  the  church,  and  pictures  "next  week 
in  the  Taller  Just  think  !  if  she  had  not  compromised, 
she  would  have  had  to  suppress  all  these  delicious 
sins.     Une  could  be  married  but  once 

*?!  Sh,fpwas  worliied  by  a  lifelessness  in  her 
prayers  Prayer  and  compromise,"  Henry  Guard 
had  said,  "cannot  long  be  tenants  of  the  same  breast." 

?hTtS TU1  n  huV  defe1cJti0n'  there  was  only  one  prayer 
that  she  felt  she  could  utter  with  sincerity  :  "Thou 
God,  seest  me."    She  liked  saying  it.    "Thou    God' 
seest  me  with  all  my  absolutely  unconquerable  vant 

Frfl"  (nuU  f 6St  thal I  Can't  do  ft-at  least,  not  yet." 
Lei  a  fell  back  upon  that.  She  wouldn't  lose  all  touch 
with  Heaven  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage 

the  biggest  reproach   to  her  was  Oscar's  deter- 
mination to  overcome  all  obstacles.     He  was  not  beine 
beaten,  and  here  was  she  hauling  down  her  colours 
She  took  comfort  in  thinking  that,  after  her  wedding- 
when  every  embrace  would  be  blameless,  she  would 
stsrt  3g"cUn. 

4 

It  was  nearly  two  years  after  her  engagement  that 
Leila  was  married  on  a  midsummer  day.  By  the 
W&h      km  'u6  PreParati°ns  were   perfected. 

With  a  bridegroom  himself  an  expert  in  the  ecclesi- 
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astical  arrangements;  with  so  capable  and  energetic 
a  bride's  mother;  with  a  bride's  father  who  flung  an 
open  purse,  like  a  cornucopia,  on  the  table,  with  the 
elegant  words  :  "  Go  you  all  a  thorough  mucker.  It'll 
be  our  last  excitement ;  my  wife  and  I  will  never  smile 
again  " ;  how  could  nuptials  be  better  staffed  and 
financed  ? 

Leila  was  to  be  royally  launched.  Everything 
that  could  be  ordered  for  the  church  was  ordered — 
the  choir  and  organist,  the  bells  in  the  steeple,  the 
awning  for  the  west  door,  the  carpet  for  the  nave, 
the  palms  for  the  chancel  steps,  and  the  madonna 
lilies  for  the  altar.  A  house  in  Castlenau,  Barnes, 
had  been  secured  and  furnished,  and  two  maids  and 
a  man  retained. 

And,  in  the  riverside  home  of  the  Pools,  Leila's 
wedding-dress  lay  beautiful  on  a  guest-room  bed.  It 
was  a  thing  of  soft  ivory  satin  and  almost  mediaeval 
design,  straight-cut,  its  only  ornament  being  a  girdle 
of  pearls;  the  veil,  an  heirloom  of  Honiton  lace,  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  little  lady  of  Verdun  when  she 
married  Commander  Shattery,  and  by  their  grand- 
daughter, Ursula  Shattery,  when  she  married  Frank 
Pool. 

The  only  blemish  in  the  wedding-eve  was  the  rain. 
It  poured  from  morning-tea  to  bedtime.  And  the 
barometer  in  the  hall,  which  Leila  visited  twenty 
times  or  more,  remained  low.  Worse,  each  time  she 
knocked  the  glass  with  her  finger,  the  pointer,  after 
trembling,  stood  undeniably  a  shade  lower.  "Never 
mind,"  said  Leila,  "after  sunset  and  after  dinner  it'll 
change.  Rain  like  this  can't  go  on  for  ever."  So, 
after  the  meal,  where  no  one  ate  much,  Leila  went 
with  a  sickening  presentiment  back  to  the  barometer. 
"I  know  it's  going  to  fall.  I  know  it.  I've  got  my 
presentiment,  and  got  it  badly."     It  fell. 

She  returned  to  her  parents  and  the  coffee  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  said : 

"  It's  no  good.     The  gods  are  angry." 
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And  Frank  Pool  told  her  how,  when  he  drove  to 
his  wedding,  he  had  passed  a  funeral,  and  how  her 
mamma  had  sat  on  and  broken  a  mirror  when  they 
went  honeymooning;  "though,  to  be  sure,"  added  he, 
"there's  little  comfort  to  be  got  from  that  argument, 
for  we  had  bad  luck  enough ;  we  were  given  Leila — 
twenty-two  years  undiluted  Leila." 

"Well,  the  luck's  changing,  papa,"  said  Leila, 
"for  you're  going  to  be  released  to-morrow." 

"No,  that's  the  continuation  of  bad  luck;  for,  just 
when  we  had  got  resigned  to  her  faults,  a  lout  of 
a  parson  comes  and — ah,  well  !  '  Man  is  born  to 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.'  " 

And  Ursula  put  a  stop  to  all  this  by  standing 
up  and  insisting  on  her  daughter  retiring  early  to 
bed. 

"What's  the  good  ?  "  asked  Leila,  also  rising.  "  I 
can't  possibly  sleep." 

"Never  mind,  if  you  rest  it'll  be  something.  And 
you're  looking  horribly  tired  and  dark  under  the  eyes. 
Go  and  rest,  and  you  shan't  get  up  till  eleven  or  later. 
You've  got  to  look  perfect  to-morrow,  before  all  those 
hundreds  of  people." 

For  Mrs.  Ursula  was  not  the  least  troubled  with 
Leila's  conscience  qualms  about  these  vanities.  She 
was  determined  that  Leila  should  look  beautiful,  and 
that  everybody  should  say  so;  and,  more  than  that, 
that  the  bride's  mother  should  not  go  unremarked. 
And  Frank,  too,  he  was  going  to  be  as  carefully 
dressed  by  her  as  the  bride  whom  he  should  give 
away. 

"So  go  along,  Leila.  To  bed!  Every  bit  of 
fourteen  hours'  sleep." 

Leila  put  her  arms  round  her  mamma's  neck,  more 
demonstrative  to-night  than  she  had  ever  been. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed,"  she  pouted. 

Ursula  drew  her  daughter  closer.  "The  last  time 
you'll  sleep  here  as  my  little  girl.     Fancy  !  " 

"We'll  put  off  the  wedding,"  said  Leila  brightly. 
K 
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"The  last  time,"  pursued  Ursula,  "that  I  shall 
be  allowed  to  command  you.  It's  Henry  you'll  obey 
after  to-morrow." 

"I'm  sure  I  shan't,"  said  Leila. 

"They  never  do,"  murmured  Frank  from  his 
chair. 

"The  last  time,"  continued  Ursula  humorously; 
she  was  pretending  to  be  whimsical  lest  any  infamous 
person  should  accuse  her  of  being  sentimental. 

"I  shan't  be  so  far  away,"  Leila  reminded  her. 
"Only  a  few  hundred  yards." 

"Only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  pavement  and 
roadway,  but  a  few  hundred  miles  in  everything  else 
— over  an  ocean,  and  into  a  new  world." 

Frank  Pool  grew  restive. 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake  let's  talk  about  something 
pleasant." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Frank,"  rebuked  Ursula.  "I'm 
enjoying  this.  Leila,  dear,  I've  made  a  good  reso- 
lution. There's  going  to  be  no  mother-in-law  in 
your  story." 

"Well,  then,  I'm  not  going  to  be  married,"  said 
Leila.     "Listen  to  the  rain.     Isn't  it  a  shame?  " 

"It's  not  going  to  rain  to-morrow,"  promised  her 
mother.  "I've  arranged  all  that.  Now,  to  bed. 
And  I'll  tuck  you  in  for  the  last  time." 

Leila  gave  her  mother  a  hug;  and  Frank  Pool 
asked  :  "What  about  the  old  man  ?  Isn't  he  to  have 
one  ?  What  about  the  poor,  doddering,  old  man  ? 
Give  the  old  'un  a  parting  kiss."  And,  after  his 
daughter  had  granted  this  favour,  he  continued 
muttering  stupidly :  "  What  about  the  old  'un  ? 
What  about  the  old  'un  ?  " 

Half  an  hour  later  Ursula  entered  Leila's  bed- 
room. And  when  she  saw  her  daughter  lying 
beneath  the  sheets,  with  eyes  brightened  in  the  over- 
hanging light,  plaited  hair,  and  a  complexion,  faintly 
freckled,  but  with  no  line  nor  flaw  to  suggest  that  she 
was  more  than  sixteen  years  old;   and  when  there 
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slipped  in  among  her  thoughts  the  idea  that  Henry 
would  see  her  thus  to-morrow,  she  had  a  sudden, 
luminous  realization  that  it  was  no  small  gift  that  she 
had  given  him. 

She  kissed  Leila  fervently — more  fervently,  it 
seemed  to  her,  than  she  had  done  since  that  day  when 
she  first  saw  Leila,  a  girl-child,  newborn  from  her, 
and  laid  on  her  arm.  With  her  lips  still  on  her 
daughter's  brow,  she  thought:  "Life,  and  the  rapid 
passage  of  Life,  are  somehow  very  beautiful  mys- 
teries. And  the  little  bit  of  pain  that  runs  through 
it  all  does  a  lot  to  make  the  beauty  lasting."  And 
she  raised  her  face,  disclosing  tears  to  Leila. 

"Mother,  you're  crying,"  said  Leila,  instantly 
wanting  to  do  so  too. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  laughed  Ursula.  "And  I'm 
enjoying  it  thoroughly.  Good  night,  my  darling. 
Shall  I  turn  out  the  light?" 

"No,  thanks,  not  yet,"  said  Leila.  "Good  night, 
mamma." 

And  she  pulled  her  mother  down  again  towards 
her.     After  that  Ursula  went  out  quietly. 

Leila  lay  awhile,  staring  at  the  wall-paper.  Then 
she  took  her  prayer-book  from  beneath  her  pillow. 
A  new  trouble  was  visiting  her.  Nerves.  She  was 
beginning  to  be  frightened  of  all  those  hundreds  of 
people;  of  being  the  target  of  their  eyes;  of  actually 
being  obliged  to  speak  solo  before  them  all  in  a 
public  building.  She  had  more  than  once  in  the  last 
hour  played  with  the  wish  that  her  wedding  had  been 
in  some  remote  village  church.  The  only  thing  to 
do  now  was  to  study  the  service  very  carefully.  If 
you  studied  it  before  going  to  sleep,  she  had  heard, 
you  remembered  your  lesson  much  better  in  the 
morning. 

"The  causes  for  which  matrimony  was  ordained," 
read  Leila.  "It  was  ordained  for  the  procreation  of 
children."  She  knew  all  about  that,  and  she  couldn't 
pretend  she  didn't.     "It  was  ordained  for  a  remedy 
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against  sin."  Leila  stopped  to  think.  She  gave  her 
own  meaning  to  those  words.  Had  she  not  more 
than  once,  when  it  seemed  her  embrace  was  too 
ardent,  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she  should 
be  married,  and  such  things  wholly  right,  untainted 
by  even  doubt.  "It  was  ordained  for  the  mutual 
society,  help,  and  comfort  .  .  .  both  in  prosperity 
and  adversity."  "Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right  at  that," 
thought  Leila.     "I'll  try  to  be  all  that." 

For  Leila  needed  to  take  comfort  in  good  resolves. 
She  knew  she  was  approaching  her  marriage  in  a 
state  of  compromise  with  God.  And  it  seemed 
nearly  as  bad  as  approaching  the  Holy  Communion 
unworthily.  "Consider  the  dignity  of  that  holy 
mystery,  and  the  great  peril  of  the  unworthy 
receiving  thereof." 

Well,  it  was  no  use  pretending  she  hadn't  com- 
promised. She  put  away  the  book,  almost  despair- 
ingly, and,  closing  her  eyes,  prayed  :  "O  God,  Thou 
seest  that  I  can't  do  everything  as  I  ought  to  do. 
Thou  seest  what  I  am,  and  that  I  have  been  doing 
less  than  I  see  is  right.  But  I  can't  do  it  all.  I 
can't.  At  least,  not  yet.  But  I  don't  want  to  get 
married  without  praying  to  Thee.  And,  after  I  am 
married,  I  will  try  to — to  do  everything." 

She  felt  calmer  after  this,  and,  putting  her  hand 
under  the  pillow,  turned  on  her  side  and  waited  for 
sleep.  It  must  be  getting  late,  for  there  were  no 
sounds  on  the  pavement  beneath  her  window,  nor  in 
the  road,  nor  on  the  river.  The  rain  must  have 
ceased.  Leila  pictured  the  river  lying,  filmed  and 
sluggish,  beneath  the  now  unclouded  stars.  And 
over  the  river — green  fields  and  orchards  and  Chis- 
wick,  and  Oscar  working  hard  by  the  light  of  a 
reading  lamp.  A  train  rattled  over  Barnes  Bridge 
and  whistled  in  the  distance  as  it  passed,  unstopping, 
through  Grove  Park  Station.  She  turned  on  to  her 
other  side. 

"To-morrow  is  my  wedding-day,"  she  kept  saying 
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to  herself.  " To-morrow  is  my  wedding-day."  After 
a  long  while  she  opened  her  eyes,  thinking  it  must  be 
light;  but  it  was  quite  dark,  and  she  lit  a  match  to 
see  the  clock.  It  was  half-past  two.  She  put  out  the 
light  and  arranged  herself  in  a  comfortable  position 
again.  "To-day  is  my  wedding-day."  And  she 
began  to  recapture  a  feeling  she  had  known  on 
Christmas  Eves,  or  in  the  dark  hours  of  Christmas 
morning,  when  she  was  a  child:  "It'll  soon  be  day. 
It'll  soon  be  morning." 


Leila  slept;  and  with  the  morning  came  sunshine, 
and  a  day  sweet  and  clean  after  rain.  She  was 
exhilarated,  and  yet  nervously  impatient.  She 
longed  for  the  time  when  she  might  get  up  and  dress. 
But,  as  the  wedding  was  not  till  half-past  two,  there 
were  slow  hours  to  spend  in  waiting.  She  lay  think- 
ing of  the  preparations  now  being  completed  in  the 
church,  and  of  the  interest  in  many  hundred  homes. 
And  at  noon  she  was  further  excited  by  the  entry  of 
one  of  the  maids  with  the  news  that  a  queue  of  people 
had  already  formed  outside  the  church,  and  the  red- 
and-white-striped  awning  was  up,  and  the  red  carpet 
down  and  reaching  to  the  pavement.  The  maid 
added  that  she  had  peeped  into  the  church,  and  it  was 
all  palms  and  lilies,  and  smelled  like  them  con- 
servatories at  Kew. 

Her  father  came  in,  magnificently  caparisoned, 
straight  from  his  wife's  grooming,  and  afraid  (he 
said)  to  sit  down  between  now  and  half-past  two.  He 
went  through  a  little  pantomime  of  weeping  and 
snuffling,  and  talked  about  his  bereavement,  and  grey 
hairs,  and  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Then  came  her 
mother,  still  in  her  dressing-gown,  though  her 
coiffure  was  very  fine,  and  gave  permission  to  the 
bride  to  arise  and  deck  herself  in  glorious  apparel. 
Followed  the  excitement  of  dressing ;  the  finding  that 
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it  would  take  longer  than  they  expected;  the  humbug 
of  a  cold  meal,  though  the  lemonade  was  refreshing ; 
the  little  panic  lest  they  should  be  late;  and,  finally, 
the  being  ready,  quite  an  hour  too  soon,  with  a  sheaf 
of  arum  lilies,  sent  by  the  bridegroom. 

At  last  the  car  came.  Leila  stepped  out  from  her 
hall  door,   and  saw  a   large  crowd  about  her  gate. 

Her  father  put  her  in  the  car,  and  himself  after 
her,  declaring  that,  though  it  was  her  bridal  coach,  it 
was  his  hearse,  for  life  was  fast  going  out  for  him. 

The  car  sped  fast  towards  the  church,  alarmingly 
fast ;  and  Leila  explained  to  her  father  that  her  heart 
was  also  "on  its  high  gear,"  which  she  thought 
quite  a  good  joke  for  anyone  in  such  a  state  of  mental 
disorder.  They  turned  a  corner  and  saw  the 
enormous  crowd  at  the  church  door,  and  under  the 
awning  the  verger  and  her  bridesmaids,  and  the 
robed  vicar,  her  old  friend  of  childhood,  Arnold 
Wood.  And — yes,  it  must  be  admitted — Leila  had  a 
moment  when  she  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  she 
wasn't  being  too  holy,  or  she  would  have  had  to 
forgo  much  of  her  glorying  in  her  triumph. 

"It  is  ripping,"  thought  Leila,  as,  very  flushed, 
she  stepped  out. 

Beyond  the  bridesmaids,  stretching  up  the  nave, 
was  the  waiting  choir,  headed  by  the  crucifer.  The 
organist,  doubtless,  had  heard  her  car,  or  seen  a 
vision  of  her  white  dress,  for  he  immediately  began 
the  first  hymn,  "Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of 
life."  The  choir,  as  they  commenced  to  sing,  moved 
up  the  nave,  and  soon  Leila  and  her  bridesmaids,  at 
the  end  of  the  procession,  passed  out  of  the  shelter  of 
the  porch  into  the  view  of  the  congregation.  Never 
had  Leila  seen  such  a  congregation  in  Barnes  New 
Church.  Her  heart  leapt  and  quickened.  It  beat 
almost  painfully,  as  all  heads  turned  towards  her,  and 
some  less  reverent  sight-seers  in  the  distance  stood  on 
their  pews  to  see  over  the  intervening  heads.  The 
strangeness  of   such   behaviour   made   her  suddenly 
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want  to  laugh ;  it  became  imperative,  this  desire  to 
laugh,  and  she  wondered  if  it  were  partly  hysterical. 

Slowly  the  procession  drew  her  on ;  and,  barely 
aware  of  the  singing,  she  caught  the  remarks  of  the 
people  as  she  passed. 

"My!  What  a  kid!  "  one  woman's  voice  had 
said;  and  a  man  had  muttered,  "Crikey!  a  beauty, 
what?"  Some  silly  girl  had  asked  quite  loudly: 
"Oh,  isn't  she  sweet?"  and  titters  had  followed  a 
Cockney's  comment :  "He's  in  luck,  swelp  me  bob  !  " 

Behind  these  articulate  remarks  Leila  was  sensible 
of  a  sighing  murmur  of  approval  which  accompanied 
her  as  she  advanced  up  the  red  carpet. 

The  choir  had  now  passed  to  their  stalls,  and 
Henry  emerged  from  somewhere,  and,  taking  her 
arm  with  the  firm  hand  of  a  possessor,  led,  or  gently 
pushed,  her  to  the  chancel  steps. 

The  rest  was  no  less  confused  to  Leila.  She  tried 
to  take  her  part  in  the  service,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
went  through  it  with  self-possession,  but  under  this 
play-acting  her  thoughts  were  ungovernable.  Little 
things  captured  them.  She  noticed  that  the  bishop's 
rochet  required  straightening,  and  that  the  kneeling 
vicar's  left  heel  was  beginning  to  be  trodden  down 
and  ought  to  be  repaired  before  it  got  worse. 

Perhaps  the  only  words  into  whose  meaning  Leila 
fully  entered,  and  with  a  quaver,  were  the  bishop's 
solemnly  declaimed :  "  I  pronounce  that  they  be  man 
and  wife  together." 

There  was  a  little  gentle  speech  from  the  bishop, 
in  which  he  asked  "that  great  congregation  to  pray  in 
silence  for  a  space,"  and  in  the  pause  that  followed 
the  church  became  almost  unbearably  silent.  Leila 
felt  she  ought  to  be  praying,  but  could  not  do  so 
properly.  Once  or  twice  in  the  silence  she  murmured 
mechanically,  "O  God,  Thou  seest.  O  God,  Thou 
seest." 

The  quiet  service  then  transformed  itself  into  a 
noisy    conversazione    in    the    vestry.     Leila    hardly 
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knew  what  she  was  signing,  or  what  she  was  saying 
to  the  people  who  kissed  her,  or  who  first  made  her 
laugh  by  calling  her  "Mrs.  Guard,"  or  Who  gave  her 
a  quick  thrill  by  shouting,  "Now,  Leila  Guard!" 
The  organist,  wonderful  soul,  seemed  to  know  exactly 
when  they  had  finished  their  vestry  amenities,  or  when 
it  was  quite  time  they  had,  for  he  burst  out  with  the 
Wedding  March,  and  Leila,  on  her  husband's  right 
arm,  had  to  proceed  down  the  church  through  the 
dense,  patient,  standing  crowd.  This  part  she  found 
easy  and  enjoyed.  There  was  no  longer  occasion  for 
nerves.  The  ordeal  was  over,  and  she  could  just 
enjoy  herself.  She  could  enjoy  emerging  out  of  the 
church  into  the  sunlight,  and  seeing  the  crowd  and 
the  photographers,  and  hearing  the  cheers  and 
laughter,  as  confetti  was  scattered  over  them  and 
rose-petals  at  their  feet.  The  cascading  carillon  of 
the  bells,  which,  ever  since  the  last  words  of  the 
service,  she  had  dimly  apprehended,  now  sounded 
noisily  on  the  open  air,  at  once  stimulating  and 
rivalling  the  boisterousness  of  the  crowd. 

She  was  piloted  by  Henry,  who  was  smothered  in 
confetti,  into  the  car;  and  they  drove  away,  bowing 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  cheers. 

"Only  once  before  have  I  passed  out,  acknow- 
ledging the  cheers  of  a  delighted  crowd,"  said  Leila, 
"and  that  was  when  I  was  arrested  at  Earl's  Court 
Exhibition." 


"On  the  whole,  mankind  is  lovable  at  a  wedding 
feast,"  said  the  Rev.  Arnold  Wood,  proposing  their 
health  before  the  guests.  "For  there's  none  so  poor- 
hearted  among  us  as  not  to  feel  a  bursting  affection 
for  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  hour — the  groom 
and  his  white  bride.  Aren't  we  all  hoping  that 
they  will  make  a  better  business  of  it  than  most  of 
us?     Yes,  surely;  we  may  be  selfish  on  other  days, 
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but  this  afternoon  we  are  really  thinking  "Good  luck 
to  them  !  "  Good  luck,  good  luck,  a  thousand  times. 
And  that  is  generosity  and  good  will.  In  all  the 
space  between  this  central  wedding-cake  and  the  four 
walls  of  this  hall  there  is  nothing  but  good  will. 
And  good  will  is  the  same  thing  as  love.  So  I  say 
we  are  lovable  to-day,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  are  busy  loving.  For,  note  it  well — all  cynics, 
misanthropes  and  pessimists,  note  this  well — the 
loving  are  the  only  lovable."  He  paused,  and  picked 
up  his  glass  and  held  it  high.  "In  love,  then,  lift 
your  glasses;  I  give  you,  '  The  Happy,  Glorious 
Pair  !  '  " 

In  reply  Henry  made  a  speech  that  was  heard  in  a 
charged  silence,  broken  only  by  soft  murmurs  of' 
approval.  He  spoke  slowly  and  more  nervously  than 
was  his  wont,  fingering  between  his  halting  words  the 
cutlery  on  the  table.  It  was  a  round  table,  and  next 
him  sat  his  bride,  staring  at  the  cloth  as  if  she  feared 
he  might  fail ;  and  at  other  places  Frank  Pool  and 
Ursula  Pool ;  his  own  white-moustached  father, 
Colonel  Guard ;  his  brother,  the  best  man ;  and  his 
mother,  still  stylish  and  young. 

He  referred  to  himself  as  the  happiest  man  within 
a  hundred  mile  radius  of  Barnes.  "The  memory  of 
this  round  table,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  "with 
all  these  beloved  faces,  will  remain  with  me  for 
ever." 

It  was  then  that  the  silence  became  most  charged. 

"And  there's  a  thing  I'd  like  to  say,"  said  Henry, 
picking  up  a  knife  and  laying  it  down  again.  "It's 
a  thing  one  only  says  publicly  once  in  a  lifetime.  I 
should  like  to  say  what  a  wonderful  home-life  I  have 
always  known.  No  boy  ever  had  grander  parents, 
and  I  have  learned  from  them  the  love  that  I  shall 
try  to  show  to  my  wife — and  to — and  always — to  all 
those  around  me." 

Leila  lifted  her  eyes  and  glanced  at  Henry's 
mother,    who,    of    course,    was    crying.     And    the 
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colonel's   mouth   was   making   uncomfortable   move- 
ments beneath  his  white  moustache. 


And  where  had  Oscar  been  all  this  time?  Days 
before  the  ceremony  he  had  told  Leila  that  he  didn't 
think  he  would  be  a  success,  his  social  gifts  being 
but  poorly  developed.  And  his  words  were  true. 
Save  for  his  size,  he  was  an  inconspicuous  figure  at 
the  wedding.  He  had  arrived  at  the  church  early, 
but,  unwilling  to  give  up  more  time  than  was  neces- 
sary from  his  work,  he  had  brought  a  book  to  study 
in  the  pews  before  the  service.  It  was  an  illustrated 
work,  "The  Motor  Engine  and  its  Possibilities,"  and 
much  scandalized  a  lady  in  the  pew  behind,  who  had 
craned  her  neck  over  his  shoulder  to  see  what  he  was 
reading.  At  the  reception  he  drifted  about,  essaying 
now  and  then  a  humorous  passage  with  some  guest. 
And,  having  been  detailed  to  propose  the  health  of 
the  best  man,  he  did  it  in  a  rather  pompous  and 
portly  speech. 

After  the  speech-making  Leila  was  captured  by 
her  mother  and  borne  away  to  change  her  dress. 
When  this  was  completed  she  came  into  the  vestibule 
of  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  found  all  the  guests 
crowding  to  be  present  at  her  "send-off."  Her  nearer 
relatives  kissed  her,  and  all  wanted  to  shake  hands. 
Colonel  Guard  kissed  her;  and  the  vicar,  declaring 
that  he  had  waited  a  dozen  years  for  such  a  chance ; 
and  Henry's  brother,  rewarded  thus  for  his  services 
as  best  man.  And  then  she  found  herself  in  front  of 
Oscar.  He  was  quite  incapable  of  kissing  her,  but 
so  far  consented  to  be  tender  as  to  say  : 

"Good-bye,  mate." 

She  leaned  towards  his  ear  and  whispered  : 

"You  and  Dorothy  next." 

And,  after  a  chain  of  less  important  handshakes, 
she  reached  her  car  and  bowled  away. 
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Interest  departed  from  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
going  with  the  dust  behind  the  honeymooning  car. 
Matters  became  flat  and  rather  depressing.  So  Oscar, 
for  one,  decided  to  return  to  his  desk  and  his  work. 
He  quietly  found  his  hat  and  stick,  and  the  book, 
"The  Motor  Engine  and  its  Possibilities,"  and  set 
out  for  home.  He  crossed  over  Barnes  Bridge,  walk- 
ing to  Chiswick  along  the  old  footpath  between  the 
railway  bank  and  the  orchards. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


In  the  month  that  followed,  Leila  being  away  on  a 
foreign  tour  and  unavailable  for  confidential  walks  in 
Richmond  Park,  Oscar  saw  much  of  Dorothy  Byron. 
He  explained  that  he  could  only  give  her  "  between 
two  and  four,"  but  walked  with  her  most  days  of  the 
week.  She  ought  to  understand,  he  considered,  that 
he  was  working  his  guts  out  for  her,  and  be  willing 
to  forgo  theatres  and  such  things. 

Dorothy  tried  to  see  this,  and  to  be  a  helpful 
fiancee;  but  it  was  dull.  And  she  was  longing  to 
announce  her  engagement  publicly.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  fear  of  Oscar,  to  which  she  would  never  acknow- 
ledge, she  would  have  told  her  friends  of  it  secretly. 
For  she  was  proud  of  Oscar,  and  loved  being  loved 
by  him.  In  physical  proportions,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  in  character,  'he  was  built  on  the  large  scale ; 
and,  after  association  with  him,  the  other  young  men 
who  inevitably  flitted  about  her  schoolgirl  figure  and 
singed  their  'hearts  at  her  yellow  hair  seemed  very 
slight  and  trashy  people.  He  had  once  played  cricket 
for  a  county;  his  forbears  had  been  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  all  time;  and  his  father  had  had  a  pass 
named  after  him.  With  no  intention  of  betraying  her 
real  thoughts,  she  was  not  a  little  flattered  by  Oscar's 
adoption  of  her  for  a  fiancde. 

But  she  had  been  alarmed  by  his  sudden  con- 
scientiousness in  work,  and  his  cool  announcement 
that  this  self-inflicted  imprisonment  would  last  for 
years.  Her  love  affair  had  become  slow  and  dull. 
And  one  day  when  they  were  sitting  on  a  seat  that 
Oscar  and  Leila  had  often  rested  on,  and  Oscar  was 
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delivering  himself  of  ideas  about  the  motor  engine, 
that  during  a  very  silent  walk  had  been  gestating  in 
his  mind,  she  asked  almost  petulantly  : 

"Yes,  but  are  you  going  to  marry  me,  or  a  motor 
engine?  " 

Oscar  stared  in  front  of  him  in  his  disappointed 
way. 

"Confound  it,  Dorothy!  Don't  you  see  how 
much  pleasanter  it  would  be  just  to  jollify  with  you  ? 
If  I've  got  to  keep  my  nose  to  the  grindstone — and 
it's  hell,  I  can  assure  you — all  you're  asked  to  do  is 
to  be  patient.     I'll  do  something  in  my  own  time." 

"Well,  but  how  long  will  it  be?  " 

"Ages,"  said  Oscar.  "I'm  not  going  to  attempt 
anything  till  I'm  certain  my  knowledge  is  adequate. 
I'm  not  going  to  invent  something  that'll  fail  because 
of  a  technical  flaw.  I'm  not  going  to  let  a  finer 
specialist  grab  my  ideas  and  patent  them.  I  don't 
think  girls  understand  the  enormous  preliminary  work 
that  is  required  before  anything  worth  doing.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  months  of  staff-work  before  a 
great  attack  ?  Girls  seem  to  imagine  things  are  done 
by  inspiration,  or  intuition,  or  something.  No,  I'm 
perfecting  all  my  plans,  and  manning  all  my  guns, 
and,  at  the  right  moment,  I  shall  attack.  And,  when 
I  do  attack,  it'll  be  the  devil." 


But,  in  spite  of  high-pressure  working  and  relent- 
less economy,  Oscar's  hundred  pounds  became  ex- 
hausted about  a  year  from  tine  first  cashing  of  his 
mother's  cheque,  and  he  was  still  out  of  sight  of 
his  goal.  The  more  he  learned,  the  more  avenues  of 
fresh  learning  opened  invitingly  before  him. 

One  afternoon  he  pushed  his  table  away  from  him, 
and  stretched  his  legs  across  the  greater  part  of  the 
room,  and  placed  his  hands  in  his  empty  pockets. 
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What  should  he  do  next?  Should  he  bully  his 
mother  for  more  capital  ?  Damn  that  Swiss  waster  ! 
Oscar  didn't  believe  she  could  afford  any  more,  with 
the  Mocken  as  a  pensioner  on  her  bounty.  Damn 
him  !  he  made  nothing  of  his  own  life,  and,  like  all 
such  incompetents,  helped  to  wreck  the  lives  of  others. 
A  job  in  the  daytime,  and  the  book-work  at  night? 
Ah,  there  was  something  in  that !  A  job  as  a  com- 
mon workman,  a  mere  mechanic  in  overalls,  smelling 
of  engine  oil  and  cup  grease !  Practical  work  in  the 
daytime,  and  book-theory  at  night.  Abruptly  Oscar, 
with  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets,  leapt  out  of  his 
chair,  and  did  a  clog  dance.  Dammit,  of  course, 
Crab  Weymouth  would  get  him  such  a  job  to-morrow 
in  the  Weymouth  machine  shops  and  test  shops. 

And  the  very  next  afternoon  he  announced  his 
new  position,  and  his  new  programme — a  year's  pro- 
gramme, at  the  least — to  Dorothy.  They  were  sitting 
in  front  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  looking  down  the 
long,  wide  avenue  of  old  trees. 

"They  wanted  to  make  me  a  salesman,"  he  told 
her,  "but  I  insisted  on  being  a  mechanic,  and  smell- 
ing. It's  the  practical  tinkering  I  want.  I'm  fright- 
fully bucked  about  all  this." 

"Oh,  you  ought  to  have  been  the  salesman,"  said 
Dorothy,  a  little  fearful  at  her  fiancd's  loss  of  caste. 

Oscar  answered  nothing,  but  stared  down  the 
avenue  of  old  trees. 

"Shall  we  be  able  to  announce  our  engagement  ?  " 
asked  Dorothy,  though,  as  she  said  it,  she  felt  that 
some  of  the  glamour  of  the  announcement  had  been 
soiled. 

"No,"  said  Oscar.  "I'm  not  going  to  have  people 
laughing  at  me  for  getting  engaged  without  any 
prospects.  Whereas,  if  they  only  knew,  the  fools ! 
I'm  in  sight  of  a  prospect  which  makes  their  bally 
vistas  look  like  a  wallaby  track." 

"Yes,  but  it's  dull  for  me,"  complained  Dorothy, 
getting  up  and  stretching  her  arms. 
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Oscar  grimaced,  as  he  suppressed  a  little  pain,  and 
answered,  a  strangeness  in  his  voice  making  Dorothy 
turn  quickly  and  stare  at  him  : 

"Look  here,  Dot.  You've  had  your  grouse. 
What  about  mine  ?  I  once  hoped  that  in  my  fiancee 
I  should  find  a  partner  who  would  fight  hard  and 
understandingly  beside  me.  And  I've  had  gradually 
to  realize  that  you'll  never  be  that  to  me." 

"Yes,  I  shall,"  said  Dorothy  quickly,  with  a  little 
toss  of  her  head  that  she  always  gave,  when  pained, 
or  angry,  or  defiant :  and  at  this  moment  she  was 
touched  and  contrite.  "I  have  tried  to.  And  I  don't 
mind  your  being  a  mechanic  at  all.     I'm  glad." 

"No,"  said  Oscar,  protruding  his  lower  jaw 
slightly.  "I've  seen  the  way  you've  tried  to,  and 
I've  liked  you  for  it :  but  interest  that's  an  effort  isn't 
the  real  goods.  I've  faced  it  all  out.  I've  seen  that 
I  shall  have  to  work  alone.  And  yet,  somehow,  it 
hasn't  made  any  difference  in  my  feeling  for  you. 
I  still  want  you — badly.  .  .  .  Well,  that's  been  my 
bit  of  a  fall.  And  I've  been  quite  prepared  to  accept 
it.  And  I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  face  your 
little  disappointment,  too.     If  you  can't " 

Oscar  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"If  I  can't — what?  "  asked  Dorothy,  a  new,  hard 
note  in  her  voice. 

"Well,  you'd  better  tell  me  before  it's  too  late." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me  straight  out  you  want  me 
to  break  off  our  engagement  ?  "  said  Dorothy  angrily  : 
also  she  was  frightened  to  learn,  in  this  moment 
when  Oscar  showed  readiness  to  consider  the  loss  of 
her,  how  much  she  wanted  him. 

"Don't  be  pettish,  Dot,"  said  Oscar. 

"I'm  not  pettish.  You  practically  said  you 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  break  it  off." 

This  tone  angered  Oscar,  who  retorted  : 

"Well,  so  I  do,  if  you  aren't  prepared  to  accept 
a  little  disappointment.  It's  for  you  to  say.  The 
rope'll  be  cut  at  your  end,  not  mine." 
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Dorothy  tossed  her  small  head,  but  the  tears  were 
in  her  eyes. 

"All  right,  it's  over.  It's  finished.  And  I— I 
think  I'm  glad." 

Oscar,  remaining  seated,  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"Look  here,  Dorothy.  You're  speaking  in  temper 
now.  And  I  don't  want  you  to  think  yourself  bound 
by  what  you  say  in  temper.  If  you  like  to  write  and 
tell  me  you  said  it  in  temper,  that'll  be  all  right. 
I  shall  probably  only  like  you  all  the  more  for  being 
childish."  She  pulled  her  arm,  as  though  to  escape, 
but  Oscar  held  it.  "We  shall  probably  be  all  the 
nearer  to  each  other  for  having  had  this  bust-up. 
But  understand:  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  come 
back.  I've  asked  you  once  to  marry  me,  and  you 
consented.  There's  no  girl  living  I  shall  ask  twice. 
You've  cut  the  rope,  and  it's  for  you  to  mend  it." 

"Which  I've  no  desire  to  do,"  panted  Dorothy. 
"  It's  over,  and  I  mean  it.  It's  you  that's  childish, 
playing  at  being  Napoleon,  or  someone.  You  must 
be  childish  to  think  that  any  girl's  going  on  her 
knees  to  you.  You  needn't  expect  I  shall.  Because 
I  shan't." 

"All  right,"  said  Oscar,  leaving  hold  of  her  arm. 
"Then  I'd  better  be  getting  back  to  work." 

They  returned  in  silence  across  the  river  at  Kings- 
ton, where,  with  all  the  courtesy  of  the  indignant, 
Oscar  handed  Dorothy  into  an  omnibus. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said.     "  I  shall  wait." 

But  Dorothy  replied  nothing.  She  was  trying  to 
conceal  her  eyes  from  the  conductor. 

And  Oscar  strode  home  the  quicker,  for  that  he 
was  fighting  a  languid  desire  to  have  a  long  chat  with 
Leila,  now  returned,  in  which  he  would  explain  that 
he  was  the  offended  party,  and  not  the  offender.  But 
it  would  break  into  his  working  hours,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  allow  even  a  crisis  to  do  that. 

On  his  arrival  home,  he  swore  to  the  truth  that 
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troubles  never  come  singly.  For  the  pup  which  he 
had  lately  bought,  in  the  assurance  of  Grandad's 
early  dissolution,  and  which  he  had  left  at  home  in- 
disposed, was  now  in  the  manifest  grip  of  distemper. 
It  had  a  touch  of  St.  Vitus  in  its  off-foreleg.  Good 
God,  the  dog  was  damned  ill  1  Mrs.  Mocken,  the 
Switzer,  and  Annie  Ottley  annoyed  Oscar  because 
they  were  insufficiently  concerned  with  the  dog's  ill- 
ness, and  absurdly  unaware  of  its  importance.  They 
needed  the  fear  of  God  put  into  them,  and  some 
hustle.  Remedies  had  to  be  bought  and  mixed :  the 
kitchen  fire  had  to  be  made  up  for  the  whole  night, 
and  the  dog's  basket,  thick  with  blankets,  placed 
before  it.  Expeditiously  the  household  discharged 
these  orders,  and  scattered ;  Mrs.  Mocken  to  her  bed, 
Annie  Ottley  to  her  attic,  and  Herr  Mocken  to  his 
work-room,  where  he  played  Beethoven  gently,  but 
not  enough  to  disturb  the  dog.  Oscar  brought  his 
books  and  his  reading-lamp  down  to  the  kitchen 
table,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  divided  his  atten- 
tion between  watching  the  trembling  patient  in  the 
basket  and  studying  "Electro-magnetic  transmission." 


When  Oscar  did  tell  Leila  of  the  broken  engage- 
ment, in  response  to  a  leading  question,  he  added 
angrily,  at  the  end  of  the  story  : 

"And  now  she  can  come  and  whistle  for  me." 

They  were  in  one  of  the  Weymouth  cars,  Oscar 
driving. 

He  drove,  thought  Leila,  as  if  he  were  part  of  the 
car,  having  hands  as  cunning  for  the  steering-wheel 
as  ever  for  the  tiller  or  the  oars.  "He'll  win,"  she 
told  herself.  uOh,  I  know  he'll  win."  The  con- 
valescent dog  was  sitting  on  her  lap,  watching  the 
passing  traffic  with  its  tongue  out;  much  as  Grandad 
used  to  sit  amidships  and  gape  at  the  craft  on  Thames 
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Indeed,   the  drive   had  been  partly   intended  as  an 
airing  for  the  invalid. 

To  Oscar  Leila  replied, 

"Oscar,  you  may  know  all  about  a  motor  engine, 
but  you  know  nowt  about  a  feminine  mind.  You're 
asking  Dorothy  to  do  an  impossible  thing.  She's 
probably  breaking  her  heart,  but  she'll  let  it  break 
before  she  humiliates  herself  before  you.  Look  here, 
you'd  despise  anybody  who'd  wrenched  a  motor 
engine  and  tried  to  get  impossible  work  out  of  it. 
Why  don't  you  equally  despise  anyone  who  tries  to 
get  the  impossible  out  of  a  girl  ?  "  Leila  smiled,  so 
as  to  soften  her  next  saying.  "Oscar,  you're  a  bad 
driver." 

Oscar  showed  by  an  answering  smile  that  he  had 
graciously  suffered  her  rebuke. 

"  I  wish  she  had  your  brains,  Leila.  Her  spark- 
ing plugs  don't  spark  like  yours.  She  could  no  more 
put  a  thing  like  that  than  she  could  fly." 

This  made  Leila  think;  and  at  last  she  proffered 
another  frank  question":' 

"Are  you  really  in  love  with  her?  Because,  if 
not,  I  think  we'd  better  leave  things  as  they  are." 

"I  don't  know,  Leila,"  said  Oscar,  turning  towards 
her  and  warming  to  the  discussion,  as  he  always  did 
when  she  turned  it  upon  himself.  "I  can  see  per- 
fectly well  all  she  lacks — and  yet  I  want  her.  Even 
when  I  was  most  angry  with  her,  and  she  was  all 
red  and  hot  with  me  and  looked  like  blubbing,  I 
wanted  to  pick  her  up  and  give  her  a  good  hug.  Yes, 
I  think  I  love  her,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  it.  .  .  . 
I  see  her  shortcomings;  that  she's  only  a  two-cylinder 
engine  to  your  six,  so  to  speak.  But  I  suppose  love 
isn't  the  least  based  on  reason." 

Leila  stroked  the  dog,  and  said  : 

"Do  you  want  her  back  frightfully." 

In  silence  Oscar  examined  the  question. 

"Dammit,  yes!  "  he  replied  at  length.  "But  I'm 
not  going  to  ask  her,  and  she  needn't  think  it.  .  .  . 
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And,  Leila,  I'm  working  all  the  harder,  so  as  to 
achieve  something  big  sooner.  I  find  study  and 
research  quite  easy  now.  My  brain's  running  sweetly, 
like  an  engine  that's  done  its  first  thousand  miles; 
it's  exceeding  speed-limits,  and  running  hard  on 
something.  And,  when  I've  run  that  something  to 
earth,  and  the  world  begins  to  echo,  perhaps  she'll 
come  back." 

" Oscar,  you  fool,"  laughed  Leila.  "It's  really  a 
sin  to  be  so  ignorant  of  a  girl's  nature.  I  wonder  a 
conceited  person  like  you  isn't  ashamed  of  your 
ignorance.  Don't  you  see  that,  unless  slhe  comes 
back  while  you  are  still  unsuccessful,  she  can  never 
come  at  all  ?  Success'd  be  the  final  barrier.  If  you 
failed,  or  got  into  disgrace,  or  something,  she  might 
come  back.  Failure 'd  be  a  bridge  she'd  probably 
run  to  you  across.     At  least,  /  should." 

As  she  spoke,  Leila  had  that  familiar  sense  that 
all  this  had  happened  on  some  previous  occasion ;  that 
she  had  framed  these  words  before,  and  that  Oscar 
would  give  an  answer  which,  though  she  could  not 
now  predict  it,  would  be  the  one  that  she  was 
expecting. 

"I  don't  believe  you  can  fail,"  he  said,  "if  your 
will's  strong  enough.  I'm  fast  developing  a  theory 
that  the  world  cannot  hold  out  for  ever  against  one 
indomitable  will.  It'll  probably  hold  out  longer 
than  you  expected,  but  it'll  fall  at  last." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Leila.  "I  shall  go  to 
Dorothy,  and  shall  tell  her  that  you  said  you  wanted 
her  back." 

"You  won't,"  growled  Oscar. 

"I  will.  I'm  going  to  abuse  your  confidence  by 
reporting  it  to  her.  Because,  you  see,  she  said  exactly 
the  same  thing  about  you.  She  said  she  wanted  you 
back." 

" Leila!  "  began  Oscar,  in  amazement. 

"Oh,  yes^  I've  been  to  see  her.  Did  you  really 
think  I  didn't  know  something  was  wrong?      And 
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her  face  was  wthite  and  haggard.  By  which  I  knew 
that  she  really  does  love  you.  And  I  made  her 
promise  that,  if  I  could  induce  you  to  say  to  me  that 
you  wanted  her  back,  she  would  consent  to  meet  you 
in  my  unsuspecting  drawing-room.  Which  confid- 
ence I  now  cheerfully  abuse  by  reporting  to  you. 
You  both  meet  in  your  married  cousin  Leila's  draw- 
ing-room. Exit  the  delightful  Leila.  And  voild 
tout." 

Leila  reclined  back  in  her  seat,  well  satisfied. 
Oscar  was  looking  ahead  of  the  car,  but  she  could  see 
that  he  was  smiling.  And,  on  the  whole,  she  felt  she 
was  glad  that  the  quarrel  had  occurred.  It  had  quick- 
ened Dorothy's  love,  and  both  had  seen  their  idol 
damaged  before  marriage.  "They  won't  have  to  find 
out  afterwards,  as  so  many  do,"  thought  Leila. 
"As  most  do,  I  suppose." 

The  car  sped  on,  with  botih  surrendering  to  their 
thoughts.  Oscar  was  feeling  relieved  at  the  prospect 
of  a  reconciliation  with  Dorothy.  And  Leila,  after 
following  the  avenue  of  meditation  opened  by  the 
words,  "as  most  do,  I  suppose,"  arrived  again  at  a 
vision  of  Dorothy,  with  her  slip  of  a  figure,  her  yellow 
hair,  and  her  beautiful  little  narrow  face.  "I 
wonder,"  she  thought,  "if  any  woman  could  be 
frightfully  happy  with  Oscar?  It  would  want  big 
love." 


PART  HI 
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CHAPTER   I 


It  had  been  clear  to  Leila  that,  in  the  first  months 
of  their  married  life,  Henry  had  striven  to  reach  his 
ideals.  For  her  sake,  and  because  he  had  an  exalted 
estimate  of  his  worth,  he  had  bound  old  rules  about 
him  again.  Every  day,  in  the  privacy  of  his  room, 
he  said  his  offices;  without  ostentation  he  fasted  on 
Fridays  and  vigils;  he  worked  hard  for  his  parish; 
and  he  fought,  as  she  saw  with  understanding,  the 
temptations  that  lay  in  his  brilliance  and  popularity. 

"And  he's  a  sweet  soul,"  she  thought. 

But  with  the  dimming  of  the  newness  of  marriage 
came  a  relaxing.  This  relaxing  would  have  troubled 
Leila  less,  had  not  Henry,  in  his  desire  to  hold  her 
adoration,  commenced  to  offer  plausible  explanations 
of  symptoms  he  knew  she  must  observe. 

When  he  finally  abandoned  rigid  abstinences,  he 
sought  to  cover  his  failure  from  the  eyes  of  his  wife, 
and  from  his  own,  by  proclaiming  a  new  Gospel  of 
Life.  "It's  our  duty  to  live,  Leila;  and  to  live  to 
our  uttermost.  Anything  that  impairs  our  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  world  is  a  thwarting  of  God's  first 
command,  which  is,  "Arise,  and  live!"  There's 
nothing  secular  but  sin.  Everything  else,  if  it  adds 
to  the  fullness,  the  intensity,  the  beauty  of  life,  is  of 
Christ,  and  Christlike." 

"It's  a  gospel,  certainly,"  agreed  Leila,  "and  a 
cosy  one." 

But  she  wished  he  had  said,  "Leila,  I've  dis- 
covered that  the  adventure  into  the  greater  austerities 
is  not  for  me.     It's  a  counsel  of  perfection,  too  high  "  ; 
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and  she  would  have  answered,  "Darling,  you're  just 
like  me." 

That  he  had  cast  off  the  obligation  of  saying 
offices  daily  she  instinctively  knew ;  and  that  he  never 
told  her,  because  he  hoped  she  believed  him  faithful 
to  them. 

And  the  determination  to  labour  self^sacrificingly ; 
to  carry  the  Ark  a  little  farther  to  Zion,  no  matter  if 
he  perished  or  were  paid  for  it,  was  dwindling,  Leila 
observed,  into  little  more  than  the  ordinary  honest 
man's  desire  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
pay.  And,  very  manifestly,  he  strove  to  keep  her 
persuaded  of  his  unslackening  labour,  by  recapitulat- 
ing at  meals  the  paroohial  duties  he  had  discharged. 

In  a  burst  of  love  for  him,  as  she  reflected  that  his 
deceptions  sprang  from  his  passionate  love  for  her, 
she  thought:  "O  Henry,  my  husband,  why  don't 
you  come  and  say,  '  What  a  fight  it  is  to  conquer 
inherent  laziness  or  love  of  pleasure,'  and  I  should 
hug  you  and  say,  '  I  know.  I  know.  We're  two 
backsliders  together.  In  fact,  we're  a  perfectly  sweet 
couple.'  " 

And  soon  Henry  ceased  fighting  the  temptations 
with  which  his  brilliance  assailed  him.  He  preached 
largely  for  his  own  popularity.  Leila  had  surprised 
him  once  in  an  elaborate  rehearsal  of  his  sermon,  and 
would  have  loved  to  laugh  with  him  at  this  delightful 
proceeding;  but  he  essayed  in  a  subsequent  conversa- 
tion to  show  that  pulpit-work  for  the  Church  ought  to 
receive  every  bit  as  much  preparation  as  stage-work 
for  the  theatre  :  it  couldn't  be  over-prepared.  And, 
when  he  talked  like  that,  it  ceased  to  be  funny. 

At  other  times  his  conversations  revealed  to  Leila 
his  indignation  that  preferment  did  not  come  quicker. 

"It  would  be  absurd  to  blink  at  facts,  Leila.  I 
can  but  know  that  I've  brains.  It  isn't  that  I've  got 
swelled  head  :  but  I  can  but  know  that  in  any  other 
profession  I  should  have  gone  much  farther  already." 

"Of  course  you  would,"  replied  Leila. 
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And  Henry  proceeded  : 

"Bah!  In  the  Church  of  England,  preferment 
has  little  or  no  relation  to  merit." 

"Certainly  not,"  admitted  Leila. 

"I  can't  think  it's  wrong,  Leila,  can  you?  this 
desire  that's  in  all  of  us  to  go  just  as  far  as  our 
abilities  will  carry  us,  and  to  hit  our  generation  as 
hard  as  possible.  Surely  it's  the  urge  that  makes  the 
world  go  on." 

The  pains  that  he  took  to  make  the  most  of  his 
handsome  appearance  he  covered  sometimes  by  a 
marvellous  doctrine  that  it  made  for  righteousness. 

"The  idea  has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  Leila,  how 
far  the  sense  of  being  well-dressed  and  scrupulously 
clean  purifies  and  ennobles  the  character.  It's  no 
exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say  that,  just  as,  intel- 
lectually, I  can  think  more  clearly,  so,  spiritually,  I 
feel  nearer  God  when  I  am  well-dressed." 

Leila  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  had  a  moment's 
temptation  to  run  away  and  shriek  with  laughter. 

"'  I  feel  nearer  God  when  I  am  well-dressed,'" 
she  repeated  to  herself.  "O,  Henry  darling,  you  are 
sweet." 


Before  her  marriage,  Leila  was  bewildered  with 
the  difficulties  of  love;  and  with  the  lurkings  of  the 
enemy  in  her  lover's  embrace.  They  did  not  dis- 
appear with  marriage.  At  first,  though  it  was  not 
easy  for  Henry  to  rein  the  passion  she  stirred  in  him, 
he  kept  their  intimacies  sacred  and  controlled.  But, 
in  these  later  days,  Leila,  who  longed  to  love  him  no 
less  than  passionately,  and  was  prepared  to  abandon 
herself  to  him,  rejoicing  in  his  caresses,  wished  he 
would  not  cloak  his  growing  amorousness  with  his 
Gospel  of  Life. 

Poor  Henry,  he  would  betray  his  consciousness  of 
his  failures  by  heaping  little  presents  upon  her. 
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It  was  on  an  evening  when  Leila  was  alone  in 
her  home  that  her  revelation  came  to  her. 

Henry,  in  some  excitement,  had  gone  away  for 
two  nights,  having  been  summoned  by  "the  Arch," 
as  they  called  His  Grace  of  Canterbury,  to  consider 
the  offer  of  St.  Gilda's-by-the-Abbey,  Westminster. 
At  last  Authority  was  awake  to  the  man-power  it  was 
spilling  on  Barnes  Common. 

After  a  lonely  dinner  Leila,  having  placed  a 
packet  of  chocolates  in  an  accessible  place  on  the 
mantelpiece,  spread  herself  over  an  arm-chair  with 
the  enslaving  novel,  which  she  had  been  reading, 
most  lawlessly,  from  the  soup  to  the  dessert.  It  was 
a  book  of  convincing  truth  and  power,  whose  char- 
acters, more  than  life-like,  were  alive.  The  hero  was 
a  figure  of  hypnotizing  bigness,  winning  through 
good  and  ill  the  love  of  a  woman,  hardly  less  great 
tfhan  himself,  though  merged  in  him.  Leila  read  on, 
loving  this  hero  almost  as  poignantly  as  if  he  were 
flesh  and  blood,  and  she  in  the  glow  of  her  first 
love. 

And,  all  the  time  she  was  reading,  she  was  con- 
scious of  an  accompanying  underthought,  a  faint 
pain  :  and  knew  it  for  her  own  disappointment  with 
life  and  love.  The  inhibited  thought  was  stirring  : 
that  she  could  hardly  bear  to  read,  and  yet  hungered 
to  read,  such  powerful  love-romances  as  this,  for  they 
made  Reality  seem  too  poor.  Yes,  she  would  have 
liked  her  lover  to  have  been  the  measure  of  this  man, 
and  her  story  as  large  as  this  woman's. 

At  last  She  let  the  book  fall  to  her  knees,  and, 
determining  to  seek  out  Reality  and  look  it  in  the 
eyes,  glanced  at  the  thought  that  she  had  made  an 
irreparable  mistake.  But  this  she  put  away  as  un- 
thinkable. Not  that — certainly  not  that  :  she  had  but 
created  a  radiant  vision,  and  the  reality  was  disap- 
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pointing  her  :  she  had  expected  great  happiness,  and 
had  found  a  faint  pain.  She  had  expected  to  receive 
too  much. 

Her  thoughts  indeed  were  wayward  to-night.  Sup- 
posing the  real  lover  yet  came  I  Would  she  abandon 
goodness,  and  go  with  him,  love  lifting  her  above  all 
laws  ?  No,  no :  she  pictured  herself  away  from 
Henry,  and  learned,  with  relief  and  delight,  that  she 
would  miss  him — they  were  so  far  merged  in  each 
other,  and  he  was  rather  lovable. 

But  it  was  vain  to  look  Reality  in  the  eyes,  and 
not  hear  what  it  had  to  tell.  It  told  her  that  her 
husband  had  made  the  Great  Refusal  :  that  he  had 
turned  away  on  hearing  the  terms  of  his  Master  : 
that  he  had  turned  away  because  he  had  great  gifts. 
And,  as  a  result  of  this,  she  saw  clearly,  that  he 
would  henceforth  go  far.  His  wider  career  had 
begun. 

Frightened  at  a  seeming  disloyalty  in  her 
thoughts,  Leila  jumped  up  from  her  chair,  took  a 
chocolate  from  the  bag  and  sucked  it,  and,  after  re- 
arranging some  flowers,  walked  upstairs  to  her  room 
and  to  bed.  There  are  few  things  more  tiring  than 
seeing  the  face  of  Reality  :  and  Leila,  in  her  brain- 
weariness,  dropped  into  a  heavy  sleep.  When  she 
awoke,  and  opened  her  eyes,  she  found  that  the  dark- 
ness had  paled  to  a  dull  twilight.  Soon  the  night 
would  be  drowned  in  morning.  Closing  her  eyes 
again,  she  took  up  the  thoughts  she  had  quitted  for 
sleep. 

Her  rested  mind,  thinking  clearly,  saw  a  littleness 
and  a  selfishness  in  her  conception  of  love  last  night. 
Disappointment  ?  Why,  that  meant  she  had  expected 
to  receive  much.  But  was  that  the  real  love,  which 
looked  for  receipts  ?  No,  that  was  the  only  love  which 
yearned  to  give.  It  was  selfish  to  think  of  what  her 
husband  had  failed  to  give  her.  , Rather  must  she 
think  that  her  discernment  of  his  weakness  demanded 
a  loftier  love  from  her. 
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The  idea  pleased  Leila,  and  made  her  feel  quite 
blithe  in  her  bed.  It  was  nice  to  think  that,  while  he 
wasn't  to  have  too  much  exacted  from  him,  she  would 
try  to  give  him  everything.  There  swelled  in  her  a 
feeling  of  protection  towards  Henry— that  she  was  a 
covering  and  a  homing  place  for  him. 

"Could  I  love  him  if  his  physical  beauty  were 
marred  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  with  growing 
happiness. 

"And  could  I  love  him  if  his  soul  were  marred?  " 

"Yes,  yes."     The  happiness  began  to  overflow. 

Why,  she  was  holding  the  key  to  happiness.    There 

was  no  happiness  till  you  learned  a  love  that  was 

prepared  to  give  much  and  receive  little. 

Strange  how,  one  by  one,  the  harder  lessons  of 
life  took  people  by  the  hand,  bidding  them  come 
again,  and  examine  afresh  the  teachings  of  the  Son 
of  them  all !  He  was  this  love  incarnated.  Many 
favourite  sayings  of  her  vicar,  Arnold  Wood,  came 
running  into  her,  gay  with  new  meaning.  "To  love 
is  the  revelation  of  Christ.  You  may  study  never 
so  hard;  you  may  scale  the  heavens  for  a  sign,  but 
to  love  aright  remains  the  only  revelation  of  Christ." 
"To  understand  the  great  Christ,  you  must  be  a  little 
one;  and  then  to  live  is  He." 

"I'll  have  another  shot  at  it,"  said  Leila.  "I'll 
have  another  shot  at  going  the  whole  way.  .  .  . 
Once  I  thought  Henry  would  accompany  me  on  the 
road,  but  now  I  see  I  must  walk  alone.  Doesn't 
matter." 

She  thought  of  Oscar  forging  ahead  with  his 
purpose ;  it  was  grossly  material,  but  at  least  he  was 
unconquerable  in  it.  She,  too,  would  forge  ahead 
unconquerably.  His  story  would  be  all  open  inci- 
dent ;  hers  would  be  a  hidden  tale,  a  matter  of  being 
always  cheerful  while  repressing  a  faint  pain,  and  of 
the  gaiety  of  giving. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  found  daylight  flooding 
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the  room.  It  was  like  a  parable  to  her — as  was 
also  the  leaping  out  of  bed,  ready  to  begin  a  new 
day. 

"I  feel  frightfully  confident,"  she  assured  herself. 

And,  in  her  rush  of  happiness,  there  came  upon 
her  a  presentiment,  almost  as  sure  as  that  presenti- 
ment of  Henry's  coming,  that  Oscar  was  on  the 
brink  of  making  good. 


CHAPTER    II 


Lella  had  such  faith  in  her  presentiments  that  she 
encouraged  a  belief  that  Oscar  would  appear  that 
morning.  And,  when  the  day  had  passed  without 
a  sight  of  him,  she  was  disappointed,  for  she  liked  to 
believe  in  her  gift.  By  the  next  morning  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  and  was  busy  preparing  for  her 
husband's  return  in  the  evening.  A  step  on  the 
gravel  about  five  o'clock  drew  her  to  the  window  in 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  Henry.  Her  heart  started 
when  she  saw  Oscar  on  the  threshold. 

It  recalled  her  presentiment,  and  gave  her  a 
moment  of  fear.  If  she  truly  had  some  abnormal 
power  it  was  uncanny. 

She  ran  to  welcome  Oscar,  and  pushed  him  into 
the  drawing-room. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said  excitedly,  as  she  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  twinkling. 

"No,  I'm  not  going  to  sit  down.  I'm  not  going 
to  stop.  Only  I  thought  I  must  come  and  tell  you  of 
the  strangest  thing." 

"Yes,  yes,"  encouraged  Leila  hurriedly.  They 
were  standing  facing  each  other. 

"Well,  look  here  I  For  a  long  time  past  I've  had 
some  of  my  plans  on  submission  to  Mungo's." 

"To  who?"  interrupted  Leila. 

"To  Mungo's— Mungo,  the  great  Mungo  car 
people.  I've  not  told  a  soul  about  these  plans,  as  I 
didn't  want  anybody's  tolerant  and  unbelieving  in- 
terest; nor  did  I  want  their  sympathy  if  the  blooming 
things  were  rejected.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  Leila, 
I've  had  quite  a  lot  rejected  in  the  last  two  years.) 
People  who've  known  you  with  nothing  a  week  and 
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dirty  overalls  never  can  imagine  you  will  get  any- 
where till  you  have  got  there.  And  then  they 
probably  will  say  it's  nine  parts  luck." 

There  was  that  in  this  to  hurt  Leila,  for  Oscar 
had  withheld  his  confidence  even  from  her;  she  was 
surprised  at  the  hurt  it  gave  her  heart. 

"You  might  have  told  me,"  she  said. 

"I  didn't  tell  you,  but  it  was  for  a  different  reason. 
In  fact,  it  was  for  the  opposite  reason.  It  was  because 
you  believed.  If  I  succeeded  I  wanted  to  spring  a 
pleasant  surprise  on  you.  If  I  failed  I  wasn't  going  to 
disappoint  you." 

Leila  was  bountifully  satisfied. 

"Yes,  yes;  and  it  has  succeeded,"  she  cried.  "I 
can  see  it  by  your  eyes." 

Oscar  twinkled  them  the  more. 

"The  strangest  thing  is  that  yesterday — no,  better 
begin  at  the  beginning.  I  completed  these  plans 
some  months  ago.  Without  lies,  they  were  the  fruit 
of  years  of  outpouring  perspiration.  I  reckon  they 
cost  me  three  years  of  this  end  of  my  life,  and  about 
ten  at  the  other.  And  I  sent  them  to  Mungo's,  asking 
if  they'd  look  at  them.    And  yesterday  morning " 

"But  wait  a  jiffy,"  interrupted  Leila.  "What  are 
they  plans  of?  '  The  Shattery  Carburettor,'  or 
what  ?  " 

"Lord,  no,"  laughed  Oscar.  "The  whole  bloom- 
ing engine — carburettor,  valves,  shafts,  transmission 
— everything.  The  ramifications  are  subtle.  It's  the 
Shattery  Engine  by  now." 

"How  gorgeous!"  said  Leila.  "And  they've 
accepted  them  ?  " 

"Don't  go  so  fast,"  protested  Oscar,  though 
obviously  pleased.  "Yesterday  morning,  though  I'd 
not  heard  for  six  months — fancy  taking  a  blow  of 
disappointment  from  the  postman  every  morning  for 
a  hundred  and  eighty  days — yesterday  morning  I  got 
up  absolutely  persuaded  that  something  would  happen 
that  day." 
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"  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  "  cried  Leila,  jumping  up 
and  down.  "I  got  up  convinced  of  it.  Maybe  it  was 
telepathy,  but  I  had  it — I  had  it  badly.  I  wish  I'd 
written  to  you  about  it  directly.  Then  you'd  have 
believed." 

"Don't  worry,  I  could  believe  anything  to-day! 
I  agree  with  the  cove  who  said,  '  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  most  idiots  can 
swallow.'  However,  I  simply  stood  on  my  bedroom 
carpet — and  meanwhile  you  had  your  spasm  on  your 
bedroom  carpet — and  knew  that  the  world  would 
surrender  that  day." 

"And  did  it,  did  it?" 

"No,  it  didn't.  I  walked  downstairs,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  letter  summoning  me  to  Mungo's. 
There  were  no  letters  at  all.  But  my  faith  didn't 
seem  slackened.  The  sensation  had  been  too  strong. 
.  .  .  The  letter  came  this  morning." 

"Oscar!  " 

"Yes,  for  all  I  know,  the  old  Mungo-piece  had 
been  making  his  decision  over  his  shaving-brush  at 
the  moment  we  spasm'd.  They  asked  to  see  me  when 
convenient  at  their  show-rooms  in  Cambridge  Circus. 
You  bet  I  was  in  Hammersmith  Station  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  outside  their  offices  by  nine-forty-five. 
The  lazy  loafers  hadn't  turned  up.  And  I  had  to  go 
for  a  walk,  not  wanting  to  appear  as  waiting  on 
their  door-step.  So  I  floated  round  for  an  hour,  put 
a  pint  of  bitter  in  my  petrol  tank  which  was  getting 
rather  low,  wiped  my  radiator,  and  sauntered  in. 
Then  came  the  most  wonderful  interview  of  my  life, 
Leila." 

Oscar's  eyes  were  lit  with  amusement  and  pleasure, 
and  Leila  thought  she  had  never  before  seen  him 
quite  so  unmastered  and  natural. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  urged. 

"Well,  they  said — they  began  by  congratulating 
me  on  the  skill  shown  in  my  plans,  and  informed  me 
that,  one  after  another,  the  directors  had  seen  them 
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with  interest— and,  in  fact,  it  was  damned  uncomfort- 
able, all  they  said.  There  had  been  quite  a  stir  about 
hem  I  was  told  The  upshot,  after  some  gush,  was 
that  they  proposed  to  experiment  along  all  my  lines  in 
their  newest  models." 

Leila  made  as  if  to  speak. 

"Wait,"  said  Oscar.  "With  consummate  skill  I 
modestly  suggested  that  these  models  might  be  called 
I  he  Mungo-Shattery.'  It  would  have  been  asking 
for  the  moon  to  suggest  <  The  Shattery.'  I  pointed 
out  the  publicity  value  of  a  new  name,  suddenly 
hyphened  with  the  famous  old  name  of  Muneo  And 
they  stared  as  if  they  had  struck  a  rather  remarkable 
young  man.  And— take  it  in  slowly— the  new  model 
is  to  be  called  <  The  Mungo-Shattery.'  " 

here?e^F«A^ClaW  ^  feeling  a  moistUre  in 
ner  eyes.       And  will  it  make  you  wealthy  ?    But  that 

doesnt  matter     It's  bound  to  make  you  famous." 

Oh    doesn  t  it  matter ?  »  scoffed  Oscar.      "And 

1  ve  no  doubt  it  will  make  huge  moneys  " 

T.iil°^  When  may  \  tdl  ever7body?"  demanded 
Leila  jumping  up  and  down  again.  "To-day?  At 
once?    I  shall  be  so  conceited." 

"If  you  like,"  granted  Oscar,  with  the  smile  that 

than  the  fame  or  the  shekels  is  the  feeling  that  I've 
done  what  I  said  I  would.  I've  arrived  liter  than  I 
thought— nearly  two  years  later— but  I've  arrived 
I  m  more  than  ever  convinced  of  my  creed  that  the 
world  cannot  hold  out  for  ever  against  the  pressure 
of  an  unyielding  will."  F 

"  And  you'll  be  able  to  marry  Dorothy  ?  " 

permIneS;tbjobU»e  MUng°'S  have  a'ready  °ffered  me  a 
;;Of  course  they  would.    They've  only  to  see  you." 

h.«nitit'  •  Sa'd  °Scar'   who  had  a  moment  of 

hum.hty  ,n  success,  such  as  he  had  never  known  in 

ftl    %J\      ItS  n0t-^at-     °n,y  a  woman'd  think 
that.     But  an  enterprising  firm,  if  thev  believe  in  a 
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man,  are  going  to  retain  him  for  themselves.  It's 
business.  Quaint,  isn't  it?  Nine  o'clock,  nobody; 
got  everything  at  ten-thirty." 


That  moment  a  latchkey  turned  in  the  hall  door. 

"It's  Henry,"  said  Leila.  "And  I  may  tell  him, 
mayn't  I?" 

"Certainly,"  conceded  Oscar;  "but  I'll  be  going 
soon.  After  being  a  hermit  so  long,  I've  rather  lost 
a  social  sense.  Dorothy  and  you  and  the  tyke  are 
the  only  people  I  get  on  with." 

Henry  entered.  Having  been  feeding  of  late  at 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy  clergy,  he  was  clad  in  a 
frock-coat  and  silk  waistcoat.  Oscar  advanced  rather 
awkwardly  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

They  had  met,  of  course,  but  not  often.  And  Leila 
had  never  been  so  conscious  of  comparing  them. 
Llitherto  a  comparison  had  hardly  suggested  itself, 
Oscar  being  only  an  obscure  and  friendless  student 
of  a  rather  colossal  frame,  while  Henry  was  a  much- 
discussed  public  man.  But  now  the  comparison 
demanded  an  audience.  She  noticed  how  Oscar's 
height  and  breadth  made  Henry  seem  slight;  but, 
stranger  than  that,  she  received  an  impression  that 
Oscar  was  in  every  way  the  unit  of  higher  power. 
Not  that  Henry  seemed  weak — he  was  always  a  man 
for  singling  out — but  simply  that  he  was  standing  in 
the  presence  of  a  stronger  than  he. 

Oscar  prepared  to  go. 

"Leila  will  tell  you  my  bit  of  news;  I'm  now  going 
to  wet  it  in  an  enormous  meal  by  myself." 

After  they  had  seen  him  as  far  as  the  hall  door, 
Henry  affectionately  captured  Leila  by  the  arm,  and 
guided  her  into  the  drawing-room  and  kissed  her. 

"Leila,"  he  began,  "great  things  have  happened. 
The  Arch  has  offered  me  St.  Gilda's,  Westminster. 
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It's  one  of  the — it's  one  of  the  smartest  churches  in 
London.    And  I've  accepted." 

"Henry!" 

"And,  Leila,  all  my  predecessors  at  St.  Gilda's 
have  gone  on  to  something  big.  It  means  without 
doubt,  sooner  or  later,  a  canonry  at  Westminster,  or 
a  big  offer  of  some  sort.  The  Arch  was  good  enough 
to  say  that  we  wanted  stronger  preaching  in  London — 
that  the  church  had  largely  lost  the  ear  of  London. 
Rather  a  compliment,  wasn't  it?  " 

"Henry!  "  exclaimed  Leila.  "This  has  been  an 
evening  !  Would  you  believe  it,  Oscar's  just  been 
telling  me  how  he's  been  taken  on  by  Mungo's,  and 
that  they've  accepted  his  designs?  And  he's  hardly 
finished  before  you  come  in  to  tell  me  that  every- 
thing's beginning  for  you." 

Henry  had  been  holding  Leila's  arm,  but  he 
dropped  it.  She  wondered  if  she  had  said  something 
wrong.     So  she  quickly  proceeded  : 

"When  you're  a  bishop,  and  he's  a  famous  man, 
you'll  look  back  to  this  evening.  It's  like  a  race  : 
both  starting  at  the  same  moment  and  wondering 
who'll  get  the  farthest." 

Leila  stopped.  She  divined  that  she  had  injured 
Henry's  amour  propre  by  regarding  Oscar's  position 
as  on  an  equality  with  his  own — Oscar,  a  mechanical 
student,  eight  years  his  junior,  whose  name  had  never 
echoed  beyond  his  family,  with  Henry  Guard,  who 
had  long  been  known  and  an  object  of  interest  to 
thousands !  Henry  could  not  repress  the  desire  to 
repudiate  the  comparison,  but  covered  it  with  a  dis- 
arming smile. 

"The  two  positions  are  hardly  comparable,  Leila. 
I've  already  gone  quite  a  good  distance,  and  (I  don't 
think  you  understand)  this  is  a  very  big  thing  that 
has  happened  to-day."  He  laughed.  "But  I  sup- 
pose a  prophet  is  of  no  great  account  to  his  own 
wife." 

"Henry,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing?"  pro- 
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tested  Leila.  "I've  always  known  how  famous  you 
were." 

Henry  laughed  again,  to  conceal  his  irritation, 
which  had  grown  by  indulging;  but  he  could  not 
prevent  himself  saying  rather  huffily  : 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  more  excited,  Leila.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  must  go  upstairs  and  change  for  dinner.  I'm 
a  bit  dusty."    And  he  went  out. 

"But  I  am  excited,"  cried  Leila,  after  his  retreat- 
ing figure.  She  felt  the  tears  gush  into  her  eyes. 
"Frightfully  excited,"  she  called  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 


Oscar  told  Dorothy  his  great  news  the  next  after- 
noon when  he  met  her  for  a  walk. 

"Oh,  it's  splendid  !  "  she  said;  and,  in  her  anxiety 
to  please  him,  clapped  her  hands  once  and  kept  them 
clasped,  looking  up  at  him.  "And  now  shall  we  be 
able  to  announce  our  engagement  ?  " 

"Yes,  to-day,  if  you  like,"  answered  he,  gazing 
down  with  pleasure  at  her  eager  and  flushed  face. 
"We  ought  to  make  quite  a  lot  of  money." 

"How  ripping!  You'll  be  like  my  cousin, 
Donald.  He's  apprenticed  to  Wait  and  Brewer's,  the 
analytical  chemists,  and  has  a  topping  time." 

Oscar  looked  away.  It  hurt  to  have  Dorothy 
likening  him,  who  had  just  brought  off  a  thing  that 
would  bring  him  world-wide  fame,  to  some  little 
articled  employe  of  Wait  and  Brewer's,  the  analytical 
chemists.  Why,  there  were  probably  not  six  men  in 
England  in  quite  his  position  that  afternoon. 

Not  only  was  the  engagement  announced,  but  an 
early  wedding.  And,  as  the  ceremony  drew  nearer, 
Oscar  seemed  gayer  than  Leila  had  ever  known  him. 
It  was  the  relaxation,  no  doubt,  after  years  of  strain, 
and  the  accompanying  sense  of  achievement. 

"Dorothy,  I've  dropped  a  brick  !  "  he  announced, 
one  day  about  a  week  before  the  wedding,  as  he  was 
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sitting  at  tea  with  Dorothy  and  Leila.  "We  ought  to 
have  postponed  the  ceremony  till  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Mungo-Shattery.  Think  what  valuable  pub- 
licity it  would  have  been.  Pictures  in  all  the  papers. 
Silver  model  of  the  Mungo-Shattery  presented  by 
firm  to  the  happy  pair.  Oh,  I've  missed  a  magnificent 
piece  of  publicity.  I  wonder  Mungo's  didn't  repre- 
sent it  to  me.  It's  throwing  money  down  a  drain, 
getting  married  before.  Dot,  I  never  saw  your  value 
as  an  advertisement." 

Dorothy,  rightly  incensed,  replied:  "I  refuse  to 
be  married  for  publicity  purposes." 

"There  you  are,"  grumbled  Oscar.  "You  ought 
to  be  glad  to  be  used  for  the  firm's  good.  You're 
going  to  be  one  of  those  wives  who  can't  see  that 
her  husband's  business  is  any  business  of  hers." 

"I  can't  think,  then,  what  you  want  to  marry  me 
for,"  said  Dorothy  quickly. 

Leila  divined,  and  was  annoyed  with  her  own 
divination,  that  Dorothy  was  half  afraid  of  Oscar 
when  he  was  jesting,  and  concealed  her  fear  by  a 
nervous  archness  and  impudence. 

"Oh,  on  the  whole,  I'm  glad  to  be  marrying  some- 
one. I've  thought  a  lot  about  it,  and,  among  other 
reasons,  I'm  glad  because  I  shall  have  someone  to 
leave  money  to.  There  can  be  no  satisfaction  in 
dying  if  you've  no  wife  to  leave  money  to — or,  for 
that  matter,  if  you've  no  wife  to  leave." 

Dorothy  pouted  suitably ;  and  Oscar  proceeded  : 

"One  couldn't  be  run  over  in  Hammersmith  with 
any  pleasure." 

In  the  "infernal  rush  "  of  the  wedding  eve,  how- 
ever, he  changed  this  note,  and  protested  to  his  bride 
that  he  would  never  be  deluded  into  going  through 
such  an  experience  again.  Thank  Heaven,  his 
funeral  would  be  much  less  exacting. 

"There  I  shan't  have  to  worry  at  all.  Every- 
thing will  be  done  for  me ;  everything  arranged.  I 
shall  just  be  the  guest  of  honour." 
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He  had  taken  a  little  house  at  Hammersmith  near 
the  river.  He  was  immoderately  pleased  with  it,  for, 
though  rather  small  and  of  a  dark,  forbidding  red- 
brick, it  stood  alone  at  a  corner,  with  a  narrow, 
walled  garden  on  its  four  sides,  and  looked  out  over 
the  Mall,  and  its  gnarled  and  massive  trees,  on  to 
the  river  above  Hammersmith  Bridge.  A  little  way 
down  the  Mall  was  the  large  house  where  lived,  as 
an  inscription  on  the  front  announced,  "William 
Morris,  Poet,  Artist,  Socialist."  Farther  still,  beyond 
a  jumbled  assortment  of  squalid  houses  and  wharf 
buildings,  was  the  Lower  Mall,  and  a  boat-house, 
where  Oscar's  skiff  could  be  kept. 

"It  does  look  a  bit  gloomy  while  it's  uninhabited," 
he  admitted  when  Dorothy  seemed  either  depressed 
or  frightened  by  the  new  house.  "But  you  wait  till 
I've  had  a  go  with  the  paint." 

And,  some  weeks  before  the  wedding,  he  went 
and  lived  in  the  house  alone,  taking  only  the  new 
dog,  Watteau,  two  chairs  and  a  table,  a  camp  bed  and 
a  canvas  bucket,  and  a  great  many  pots  of  paint  and 
distemper.  He  distempered  all  the  walls;  paid  a 
decorator  to  whitewash  one  ceiling,  studied  him  all 
day  to  learn  how  it  was  done,  and  whitewashed  all 
the  others  himself. 

"I  shan't  paint  the  window-frames  outside  till 
after  the  Mungo-Shattery's  appearance,"  said  he. 
"Then  I  shall  sit  on  the  window-sills  and  do  them 
myself.  People'll  talk  a  bit,  and  it'll  be  good 
publicity.     We  may  have  the  Daily  Mirror  round." 

"Dullwater,"  he  insisted  on  calling  the  house, 
because  the  water,  viewed  from  its  windows,  was  grey 
and  slack. 

The  morning  of  the  wedding  he  set  out  in  top-hat 
and  tail-coat  to  walk  the  whole  four  miles  from  Dull- 
water  to  the  old  parish  church  at  Ohiswick.     Why 
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should  he  waste  money  on  being  driven  there?  he 
had  asked.  No,  he  would  consent  to  be  driven  to 
his  funeral.  For  then  somebody  else  would  pay  the 
fare. 

It  seemed  a  small  wedding  to  Leila,  after  her 
crowded  and  sensational  event.  Mrs.  Byron,  the 
solicitor's  widow,  being  poor,  had  limited  her  guests 
to  twenty.  Mrs.  Mocken  had  not  many  friends,  and 
Oscar  had  none.  He  even  found  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  best  man.  He  had  seriously  proposed  to  Leila 
that  she  should  accept  the  post.  She,  however,  ex- 
plained that  the  best  man  should  be  an  immarried 
man ;  so  Crab  Weymouth  was  ultimately  pressed  into 
the  service. 

There  was  no  choir,  nor  organist,  nor  bells;  and 
the  congregation  numbered  less  than  forty.  The 
most  distinguished  thing  about  an  undistinguished 
service  was  that  the  vicar  was  assisted  by  the  well- 
known  preacher,  the  Rev.  Henry  Guard,  vicar  of  St. 
Gilda's-by-the-Abbey,  Westminster. 

It  was  rather  sad,  thought  Leila,  for  Oscar  looked 
so  big  and  handsome  when  spotlessly  dressed,  and 
Dorothy  pretty  enough  to  stir  the  admiration  of  a 
crowd.  And  Leila,  who,  we  know,  was  in  the  flush 
of  her  newest  revelation,  prayed  better  at  Oscar's 
wedding  than  she  had  prayed  at  her  own. 

"O  God,  make  them  happy,"  she  said.  "Make 
Dorothy  understand  and  give  him  what  he  needs. 
And  make  him  gentle  and  patient  with  her.  And,  if 
it  be  Thy  will,  give  him  great  success  with  his  in- 
ventions. Bless  and  prosper  his  new  engine."  But, 
feeling  that  this  was  rather  a  prosaic  word  to  offer  to 
God,  she  altered  it  to,  "Bless  and  prosper  his  new 
enterprise." 

In  the  vestry,  the  vicar  having  returned  into  the 
church,  Oscar,  in  the  presence  of  Leila  and  Henry, 
seized  the  opportunity  and  drew  his  wife  against  him- 
self, and,  looking  down  upon  her  oval  face  and 
narrow  figure,  said : 
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"I've  often  dreamed  of  my  wife,  and,  lordy  !  it's 
turned  out  to  be  you." 

To  this  Dorothy,  after  working  down  with  her 
eyes  from  his  face  to  his  feet,  and  back  again  from 
his  feet  to  his  face,  could  only  reply  : 

"And  I've  often  imagined  myself  married.  But  I 
never — never  thought  it'd  be  the  least  like  you. 
There's  such  a  lot  of  you." 

"It  must  be  dreadful,"  laughed  Leila,  "to  have  a 
husband  by  the  yard." 

"Not  if  he's  nice,"  rejoined  Dorothy  brightly, 
giving  Oscar  a  little  hug. 


Many  months  dragged  by  without  anything  being 
announced  of  the  Mungo-Shattery  car,  and  in  these 
months  Mrs.  Mocken  suddenly  died. 

Pneumonia,  following  a  severe  chill,  killed  her. 
She  was  not  ill  a  week.  The  heroine  of  that  week 
was  Ursula  Pool.  Seeing  at  once  the  incompetency 
of  Herr  Mocken,  she  crossed  Barnes  Bridge  with  her 
nightdress  in  a  case,  and  took  over  the  reins  of  Mrs. 
Mocken 's  house.  She  managed  the  housekeeping, 
nursed  the  patient,  and  kept  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  family.  Leila,  of  course,  would  have 
liked  to  be  there,  but  she  had  now  moved  to  West- 
minster. And  Dorothy  seemed  frightened.  She 
told  Ursula,  when  she  and  Oscar  were  visiting  the 
sick-room,  that  she  had  never  nursed  anybody  in  her 
life,  nor  even  looked  upon  anybody  very  ill.  She 
would  like  to  help  "poor  mum,"  but  was  afraid  of 
making  dreadful  mistakes. 

And  Oscar  turned  away  rather  gruffly,  and  said : 
"Thank  you,  Aunt  Ursula." 

The  last  evening  Ursula  wired  to  Oscar  and  his 
wife,  and  to  Leila. 

When  Leila  arrived,  having  driven  in  her  car 
from  Westminster,  she  saw  that  Oscar  was  already  at 
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the  bedside  of  his  unconscious  mother.  He  looked 
very  white  and  statuesque,  but  controlled.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  stood  her  own  mother.  Herr 
Mocken  was  moving  about  the  dim  room,  weeping. 
Dorothy  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  looking  out  of 
the  window  :  her  hand  holding  her  handkerchief  was 
in  her  lap. 

Leila  approached  the  bed  on  the  side  where  her 
mother  stood,  but  Oscar,  looking  for  a  second  across 
at  her,  gave  no  sign  of  welcome.  She  saw  that  there 
was  a  little  bamboo  table  near  the  bed,  on  which  were 
placed  the  portraits  of  Captain  Shattery  and  Oscar, 
as  a  baby.  Behind,  and  eclipsed  by  these,  was  a 
portrait  of  Herr  Mocken.  The  dying  woman,  who 
had  always  posed  as  unsentimental,  had  asked  to  have 
them  there. 

Leila  gazed  down  at  the  white  face  on  the  pillow 
and  the  hair  that  looked  so  surprisingly  grey  when 
disarranged.  She  remembered  the  many  happy 
hours  of  childhood  spent  in  this  woman's  home,  and 
the  countless  times  she  had  eaten  at  her  table.  She 
had  not  thought  her  lovable  like  her  mother,  but 
would  always  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Mocken  for  having 
received  her  as  a  daughter.  Her  reverie  was  broken 
by  Oscar's  voice  asking  strangely  of  someone : 

11  Is  she  really  dying  ?  " 

"I  think  so,"  answered  Ursula. 

"She  can't  be!  She  can't  be!"  he  protested. 
"A  week  ago  she  was  up  and  well." 

Mrs.  Pool  made  no  reply. 

"It's  nonsense,"  said  Oscar. 

He  took  his  mother's  hand  from  beneath  the  cover-, 
let  and  held  it  in  both  of  his,  while  Leila  felt  the  tears 
mounting  to  her  eyes. 

"Mother,  don't  you  know  me?"  asked  Oscar, 
slightly  bending  from  his  great  height.  "Mother, 
mother,  don't  you  know  me?  " 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Oscar,  still  holding 
the  hand,  knelt  on  one  knee  as  he  asked :! 
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"Mother — mum — don't  you  know  me?  It's 
Oscar." 

He  looked  up  with  a  drawn  face  to  Leila,  as  if 
appealing  for  her  aid. 

Leila  bent  and  tried  to  make  Mrs.  Mocken  under- 
stand. 

" Don't  you  know  us?     It's  Oscar  and  Leila." 

Mrs.  Mocken  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her 
son,  and  then,  bewildered,  at  Leila. 

"Oscar,"  she  murmured. 

Oscar  smiled  encouragingly  and  said : 

"Yes,  it's  I,  mum." 

"Oscar  .  .  .  Leila  .  .  ."  said  Mrs.  Mocken, 
smiling  too,  as  one  might  who  is  proud  to  have 
guessed  a  riddle.     Then  she  closed  her  eyes. 

Ursula  looked  carefully,  and  shook  her  head; 
which  Oscar  saw,  and  exclaimed  : 

"God!  She  isn't  dead?  Aunt  Ursula!  She 
isn't  dead?  " 

Ursula  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  dead  woman 
on  the  forehead.  Oscar  stood  up,  as  if  wondering 
what  she  meant  by  that.  Then  Leila,  too,  kissed  her, 
and  he  understood  that  they  were  bidding  her  fare- 
well. 

"Good-bye,  my  mother,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her 
with  a  longer  kiss  than  theirs,  as  if  such  were  his 
right. 


CHAPTER  III 


Everything  that  had  been  Captain  Shattery's,  his 
small  capital  and  the  furniture  he  had  bought  for  his 
home,  Mrs.  Mocken  left  to  Oscar.  To  her  husband 
fell  a  few  pictures  she  had  painted  and  he  had 
admired,  and  the  piano  on  which  he  had  trifled  away 
his  life.  So,  after  the  funeral,  the  Herr  found  him- 
self stranded  upon  a  world  that  had  never  appreciated 
him,  with  no  more  assets  than  some  water-colours 
and  a  piano. 

Oscar  saw  the  hopelessness  of  the  little  man's 
position,  and  decided  to  take  him  back  to  Hammer- 
smith along  with  the  dressers  and  pewter  plates  of 
his  mother.  As  he  said,  with  a  roughness  intended 
either  to  cover  his  shame  at  doing  a  soft  action  or  to 
repudiate  the  idea  that  he  was  atoning  for  past  un- 
kindness :  "We  must  give  the  whimpering  little 
waster  a  home,  Dot.  Let  him  come  and  bring  his 
music." 

The  home  of  which  Oscar  had  so  often  dreamed 
might  now  be  passed  as  built.  If  dark  and  un- 
promising outside,  it  was  furnished  within  with  all 
the  old  firebacks,  gate-legged  tables,  treasure-chests, 
spits  and  spinning-wheels  that  Ruby  Shattery  had 
loved.  Amongst  these  antique  things  there  was  his 
young  wife  to  flit  about;  and;  now  and  then,  the 
sounds,  not  without  sweetness,  of  his  old  pensioner 
playing  to  himself  his  unpublished  works. 

In  the  garden,  which  he  kept  gay  with  flowers,  he 
had  built  his  workshop,  and  equipped  it  with  unin- 
telligible engines.  In  the  kitchen  Annie  Ottley,  his 
mother's  servant,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Miss 
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Ottley,  major  domo  at  Dullwater.  That  he  was 
proud  and  delighted  was  proclaimed  to  Thames  each 
morning  when  he  roared  "  Ora  Pro  Nobis "  and 
"Nazareth  "  in  his  bath. 

Leila  felt  his  pride  when  he  entertained  her  at  a 
well-stocked  table,  with  his  wife  and  stepfather  on 
either  side.  She  was  not,  however,  easy  about  the 
relations  between  Oscar  and  Dorothy.  In  front  of 
Leila  Dorothy  would  toss  her  head  and  take  the 
opposite  point  of  view  to  Oscar's,  or  say,  with  a  face 
flushing  in  fear  of  her  own  temerity  :  "Well,  you  can 
do  it,  but  I  shan't,"  and  Leila  knew  that  her  very 
anxiety  to  defy  proved  that  she  was  nervous  of 
succumbing  to  his  mastery. 

She  fretted  Oscar,  too,  by  resenting  Annie 
Ottley 's  position  and  trying  to  reduce  her  by  coldness 
to  the  position  of  a  maid;  or  by  being  snappy  with 
Herr  Mocken.  At  every  such  pin-prick  Oscar's  mouth 
set,  and  he  would  talk  exclusively  to  Leila,  leaving 
Dorothy  to  know  that  she  was  being  punished. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  determined 
to  discipline  her.  The  motive  was  not  absent  when 
he  took  her  out  in  the  boat,  and  set  her  to  row  bow 
to  his  stroke  :  for  he  demonstrated  by  the  power  with 
which  he  pulled  how  futile  it  was  for  a  childish  and 
wristless  wife  to  pit  her  strength  against  his.  How 
Leila,  as  she  sat  in  the  stern,  knew  that  these  were  his 
thoughts,  she  could  not  say ;  but  she  knew  it  as 
surely  as  she  knew  that  the  boat  was  approaching 
Barnes  and  its  beloved  bridge. 


In  truth,  Oscar  was  thinking  long  about  his  wife. 
He  wished  she  wouldn't  compel  him  to  punish  her, 
for  he  wanted  her  to  be  happy,  and  (what  was  per- 
fectly damnable)  never  loved  her  quite  so  hungrily 
as  when  she  was  in  disgrace.  He  suffered  if  he  saw 
her  staring  abstractedly  out  of  a  window  at  the  grey 
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river,  or  heard  her  singing  dully  to  herself,  or  de- 
tected a  wetness  and  a  glistening  in  her  eyes.  That 
he  was  capable  of  such  uncomfortable  compassion 
surprised  and  irritated  him.  Sometimes  he  deter- 
mined to  be  done  with  it.  "After  all,  she  married 
me,  as  well  as  I  married  her;  and,  if  she  has  a 
quarrel  with  me  for  not  giving  her  happiness,  I  have 
a  quarrel  with  her  for  being  no  use  to  me,  and  hinder- 
ing me  with  my  work  by  mooning  about  in  a  way 
that  makes  me  uneasy."  But  once,  when  he  was  in 
a  vexingly  compassionate  mood,  he  came  across 
several  of  her  books,  and  saw  that  in  all  of  them  she 
had  obliterated  her  maiden  name  and  written  most 
carefully  "D.  Shattery,"  or  "Dorothy  Shattery,"  as  if 
she  were  proud  of  being  married.  Then  so  poignant 
was  his  feeling  for  her  that  he  deliberated  if  it  were 
not  perhaps  the  one  good  thing  about  him.  Perhaps 
he  had  best  hold  on  to  it  and  encourage  it.  It  would 
be  good  to  be  able  to  say  wTith  confidence  :  "There's 
at  least  one  decent  quality  in  myself  that  I  can  really 
believe  in — a  power  of  compassion." 


With  the  International  Motor  Exhibition  of  the 
following  year  came  the  Mungo-Shattery  engine  into 
the  world.  On  the  day  of  its  "publication,"  when 
huge  illustrated  advertisements  appeared  in  a 
hundred  journals — not  the  trade  journals  alone,  but 
the  great  London  dailies — Oscar  was  more  excited 
than  he  chose  to  reveal.  He  went  out  and  bought,  as 
far  as  he  could  obtain  them,  one  copy  of  every  paper 
which  included  the  advertisement.  He  found  more 
than  advertisements.  The  publicity  manager  of 
Mungo's  had  seen  the  news  value  of  the  rise  of  a 
young  inventor,  well  under  thirty,  to  fame  and  for- 
tune in  a  day,  and  behold  !  there  were  Oscar  Shattery 
stories,  albeit  of  a  rather  tell-tale  sameness,  in  the 
news  columns  of  all  the  papers. 
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Oscar  took  them  under  his  arm  into  his  workshop, 
where  his  interest  and  his  high  colour  might  be  un- 
observed, and  examined  the  journals  one  by  one. 
This  materialization  of  all  his  dreams  was  too  in- 
credible !  Yet,  there  was  the  name  "Shattery  " 
staring  out  in  hug;e  type  from  papers  that  would  be 
seen  by  many  a  million  eyes.  Even  that  moment,  in 
trains  and  buses  and  wealthy  rooms,  thousands  were 
looking  at  them.  Such  a  small  thing  gave  him  joy 
as  to  remember  that  the  compositors,  when  type- 
setting, had  been  obliged  to  build  up  his  name. 

Controlling  his  excitement  he  took  the  papers  to 
his  wife,  and  said  with  an  affected  indifference  : 

"Look  here,  Dot,  these  advertisements  are  quite 
nice.     Here's  your  hubby's  name  everywhere." 

Dorothy  tried  to  play  her  part. 

" Isn't  it  splendid!"  she  exclaimed.  But  after 
looking  at  three  of  them  she  unwittingly  turned  a 
knife  in  Oscar's  heart  by  saying,  "They're  all  the 
same,  aren't  they?"  and  abandoning  further 
examination. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Oscar  carelessly,  "they're  all  the 
same.  There's  a  little  difference  in  the  stereotvping, 
that's  all." 

And  he  collected  them  together  under  his  arm 
again  and  took  them  out  of  sight. 

"Of  course  it's  natural,"  he  told  himself,  "that 
she  shouldn't  want  to  do  as  I  did,  and  go  through  all 
the  blooming  papers  just  to  see  the  variety  of  size 
and  print." 

The  morning  passed,  and  he  could  settle  to 
nothing.  He  looked  at  the  bust  of  Napoleon,  the 
pictures  of  Kipling  and  St.  Paul,  and  Leila's  illu- 
minated : 

*<  If  you  can  fill  the  Unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run," 

but  they  were  not  helpful.     "She  won't  start — my 
damned  engine  won't  start,"  he  thought,  and  cursed 
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his  attack  of  weakness.  There  was  a  dryness  and  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  his  mouth,  obliging  him  to 
drink  some  fruity  port.  "Til  flood  the  carburettor, " 
said  he,  uand  see  if  she'll  start  then  .  .  .  no,  dammit, 
why  shouldn't  I  have  a  workless  day  ?  " 

There  was  an  urgent  desire  growing  in  him  which 
he  resolved  to  gratify.  He  must  take  the  papers  and 
show  them  to  Leila.  So  he  pushed  them  into  a  suit- 
case, and,  abandoning  lunch,  started  to  walk  from 
Hammersmith  to  Westminster. 

Always  Oscar  walked  to  his  destinations,  partly 
because  he  couldn't  fit  in  buses  and  trains  and  other 
things  of  this  reach-me-down  world,  which  wasn't 
made  to  the  measure  of  his  out-size,  and  partly 
because  it  enabled  him  to  take  the  dog,  Watteau. 
And  to-day,  with  his  suit-case  full  of  dreams  come 
true,  he  walked  across  Hammersmith  Broadway,  up 
Kensington  High  Street,  along  by  the  Park  railings 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  down  Grosvenor  Place  to 
Westminster.  Why  was  walking  so  glorious — walk- 
ing among  people  and  traffic,  walking  in  London — 
when  you  were  tasting  success? 

On  arriving  at  Leila's  door  Oscar  was  informed 
that  the  mistress  was  upstairs  in  her  work-room,  but 
that  doubtless  Mr.  Shattery  might  go  up  to  her. 
Oscar  ran  up  the  stairs  and  entered  the  room. 

He  saw  Leila  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  newly 
bought  scrap-book,  cutting  out  and  pasting  in  it  the 
Mungo-Shattery  advertisements  and  the  news  para- 
graphs. Each  inserted  cutting  was  being  numbered, 
and  the  name  of  its  paper  written  over  its  head.  As 
Oscar  entered  she  was  completing  No.  54. 

"Oh,  I'd  just  come  to  show  you  those,"  said 
Oscar  with  an  assumption  of  apathy. 

"They're  too — too  wonderful,"  answered  Leila. 
"I  think  I've  bought  every  paper  in  England.  Oh, 
Oscar,  it's — it's  unbelievable.  I've  been  walking  on 
air  all  day.  I've  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  people 
ought  to  recognize  me  in  the  street  and  treat  me  with 
extra  respect." 
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The  smile  of  satisfaction  appeared  about  Oscar's 
mouth. 

"We  must  wet  the  historic  occasion,"  he  said, 
"at  a  Savoy  dinner  and  a  theatre.  You  go  and 
collect  your  husband,  and  I'll  go  back  and  collect 
Dot." 

"Oscar,  how  gorgeous  !  Go  at  once  and  get  her," 
said  Leila,  pushing  him  out  of  the  room.  "And  I'll 
go  and  make  myself  lovely.  Do  you  think  people' 11 
recognize  you  at  the  theatre,  and  me  as  your  double 
cousin  ?  " 

"Of  course  not,"  grinned  Oscar.  "Don't  be 
silly,   Leila." 

"I  am  silly.  I'm  mad.  I  never  felt  so  mad  in 
my  life." 

And  Oscar  thought  for  a  moment  that  other 
people,  feeling  as  grateful  as  he,  would  probably 
acknowledge  Leila's  enthusiasm  with  a  kiss.  But 
he  pushed  the  rather  repellent  thought  away,  and 
only  said : 

"Leila,  do  you  remember  all  our  talk  about  this 
on  the  Embankment,  and  on  the  roof,  and  up  the 
river,  and  the  Lord  knows  where  ?  It's  a  pity  mum 
never  saw  it.  I  don't  think  she  believed.  But  it's 
achievement.     We   must  drink  to-night  to   achieve- 


CHAPTER   IV 


Years  of  success  followed.  The  Mungo-Shattery, 
quickly  recognized  as  the  finest  car  on  the  market, 
proved  a  fortune-producing  estate.  Oscar  stood  by 
and  watched  his  wealth  increase. 

uIt's  a  wonderful  sensation,  Leila,"  he  said  one 
day.  "By  jimmy-o '-goblin,  Fm  glad  I  started  poor, 
and  not  wealthy  like  you,  or  this  would  have  meant 
little  to  me." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  be  worth  ?  "  Leila  asked. 

"That's  what's  so  fascinating:  I  simply  don't 
know.  There's  all  the  excitement  of  suspense. 
You're  reading  your  own  story,  and  don't  know  how 
it'll  go.  As  things  have  travelled  these  last  twenty 
months — however,  we  must  keep  our  heads.  Some- 
thing better  may  come  along  and  supersede  us.  .  .  . 
It's  exciting,  I  can  tell  you." 

"When  are  you  moving  to  Park  Lane?  " 

"Never.  I'm  going  to  stick  to  Dullwater.  I 
don't  want  a  big  house.  I've  all  I  want,  my  house 
and  my  wife,  my  tyke  and  my  boat,  my  ox  and 
my  ass." 

"And  which  be  they  ?  " 

"The  ox  is  Annie  Ottley,  of  course,  and  the  ass 
is  my  old  waster  upstairs,  playing  his  piano.  He's 
a  funny  old  man,  Leila,  and  I'm  getting  fond  of  him, 
though  I've  a  horrible  feeling  he  sleeps  with  his  vest 
under  his  pyjamas.  And  he's  dropped  into  picking 
his  teeth  again." 

"Oh,  that  isn't  nice,"  sympathized  Leila. 

"I  don't  know.  I  sometimes  think  all  cleaning 
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processes  ought  to  give  one  an  aesthetic  pleasure.  I 
suppose  it's  really  rather  a  beautiful  sight." 

"But  what'U  you  spend  all  your  money  on?  " 

11  Ah,"  said  Oscar  mysteriously.  "I  want  it  all 
for  capital  outlay  on  a  new  scheme,  Leila.  Leila,  it's 
a  knock-out  of  a  scheme." 

44 Oh,  what's  that?" 

Oscar  smiled. 

"I'm  not  telling  you  yet.  But  I  think — yes,  I 
think  I'm  going  to  risk  everything  on  it — absolutely 
everything." 


They  were  years  of  success,  too,  for  Henry  Guard. 
Not  that  he  was  making  money,  for  with  his  own 
means,  his  wife's,  and  a  rich  benefice,  he  had  no 
need.  But  he  was  making  the  possession  he  desired, 
a  great  name.  Henry  Guard  was  a  fashionable 
preacher.  Leila  declared  that  the  outside  of  St. 
Gilda's  on  a  Sunday  morning  was  like  the  outside  of 
a  theatre  after  the  performance ;  what  with  the  queue 
of  cars,  and  people  calling  them  up  by  numbers. 

Henry  was  now  in  a  position  when  he  could  cheer- 
fully refuse  such  offers  as  that  of  a  Colonial  Arch- 
deaconry or  a  Missionary  Bishopric,  and  wait  for 
larger  prizes.  He  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with 
his  place  in  the  race  with  Oscar  Shattery. 

For  to  him  it  was  a  race.  He  was  always  con- 
scious of  a  jealousy  of  Oscar,  and  an  imperious  desire 
to  overpass  him.  The  worrying  idea  that  his  wife 
thought  Oscar  a  bigger  force  than  himself  goaded 
him  to  prove  her  wrong.  But  it  was  only  a  race  to 
one  of  them.  Oscar  was  not  awake  to  it.  He  hardly 
knew  Henry  Guard,  and  rarely  thought  about  him. 
To  Oscar's  mind,  Leila's  husband  was  like  a  rather 
shadowy  character  in  a  play,  who  did  not  " emerge." 

Leila  told  no  one  why  life  was  proving  just  a  little 
less  delightful  than  she  had  hoped;  nor  could  she 
often  tell  herself.     She  had  a  husband  whom  most 
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women  envied  her ;  and,  even  if  to  her  all-seeing  eyes 
he  had  abandoned  spiritual  greatness,  he  was  invari- 
ably gentle  and  loving.  Of  his  love  there  could  be 
no  question  :  he  hungered  for  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  because,  in  her  latest-found  faith 
which  bade  her  struggle  on  again,  single-eyed,  to 
Selflessness,  she  was  rendered  uneasy  by  the  faint 
flavour  of  duplicity  which  seemed  unavoidable  in  the 
life  of  a  popular  preacher. 

"The  old,  old  question,"  thought  Leila: 
"wouldn't  one  be  happier  if  one's  spiritual  ideals 
were  less  brilliant  ?  If  a  good  fairy  offered  to  put  out 
these  brighter  lights,  wouldn't  one  accept,  and  be 
happy  ?     And  the  old,  old  answer  :  No,  no." 

Sometimes  Henry  himself  spoke  of  the  unavoid- 
able duplicity.  Right  at  the  beginning  he  had  done 
so.  Leila  well  remembered  an  evening  when,  after 
walking  about  as  if  unable  to  open  a  difficult  subject, 
he  had  suddenly  stopped  in  front  of  her  chair,  and 
broached  the  question  of  birth-control,  recommending 
it  to  Leila.  "Just  at  present,"  he  said,  "I  want  to 
establish  myself  before  I  give  my  attention  to  children. 
When  they  come,  I  want  to  do  everything  for  them. 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  father  they  only  see  five  minutes 
a  day.  .  .  .  And  you  are  "young,  Leila." 

Leila  looked  down  without  answering.  Not  that 
she  regarded  the  subject  as  immodest— ^such  an  idea 
would  have  seemed  antiquated  to  her — but  because 
her  restless  conscience  was  wondering  where  the  truth 
lay. 

"It's  mere  common  sense,"  Henry  continued. 
"Of  course  people  don't  see.  It  appears  very 
modern  to  most  of  one's  congregation.  That's 
what's  so  sad  about  a  priest's  life.  He  so  often 
knows  that  he  is  thinking  in  a  different  world  and 
a  different  language  from  most  of  his  congregation." 
He  began  to  walk  about  again.  "Not  only  in  this 
question,  I  mean,  but  in  almost  everything.  All  the 
terms  I  use,  religion,  the  kingdom,  God,  and  Christ 
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are  vastly  wider  in  their  connotation  than  most  of  my 
congregation  can  conceive.  The  connotation  J  give 
these  terms  is,  so  to  speak,  their  connotation  grown 
out  of  all  recognition.  But  I  have  to  talk  as  if  my 
currency  were  the  same  as  theirs.  .  .  .  It's  a  difficult 
life,  a  priest's."  Henry  stopped  in  front  of  Leila, 
and  stared  at  the  ground.  "I  don't  think  it  makes 
for  spiritual  health,  this  ever-present  consciousness 
of  duplicity.  I  can  only  hope  God  takes  all  one's 
difficulties  into  account." 

Leila  jumped  up  and  embraced  him. 

"Of  course  He  does,"  she  said. 

But  she  felt  ill  at  ease  when  in  his  sermons  Henry 
spoke  very  beautifully  about  paternity  and  mother- 
hood. And  once,  when  they  had  moved  to  West- 
minster, and  their  much-loved  Bishop,  during  a 
night's  stay  with  them,  had  made  over  Henry's  study 
fire  a  favourite  point — Leila  heard  as  she  entered  for 
coffee  :  "The  only  legitimate  birth  control,  Guard,  is 
self-con  tr61,"  Henry  had  replied  almost  as  if  he 
agreed. 

3 

Dorothy  had  become  very  fond  of  Leila  for  a  con- 
fidante, regarding  her  as  the  enviable  example  of  a 
happily  married  woman,  and  liked  to  discuss  with  her 
the  little  difficulties  of  her  own  position.  She  would 
arrive  at  Leila's  house,  saying,  "I'm  lonely,  and  I've 
come  for  a  chat.  My  husband's  always  so  busy  that 
I've  hardly  met  him  since  we  were  married,"  and  then 
she  would  sit  on  Leila's  sofa,  looking  like  a  school- 
girl out  to  tea,  sometimes  curling  her  slender  legs 
under  her  and  playing  with  her  ankles,  no  bigger 
than  a  boy's  wrists. 

"Oscar's  too  huge  for  me,"  she  said  one  day, 
turning  her  head  behind  her,  and  looking  through 
the  window. 

"He  is  rather  an  elephant,"  said  Leila. 

"No,    I    don't    mean    only    in    size,"    answered 
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Dorothy,  frowning  as  she  tried  to  see  what  she  did 
mean,  "though,  for  that  matter,  he  does  forget,  when 
he  is  being  affectionate,  how  strong  he  is,  and  how 
big  his  feet  are." 

Leila  gave  a  rippling  laugh  like  her  mother's. 

"It  must  be  terrible,"  she  said,  "when  an 
elephant  begins  to  be  coy." 

"No,  but  I  mean,"  continued  Dorothy,  her  narrow 
brow  crumpled  again,  "I  mean — I'm  not  big  enough 
for  him — in  character,  I  suppose." 

"Nonsense,"  stopped  Leila.  "He's  as  proud  of 
you  as  a  peacock  of  its  tail;  and  I've  seen  him 
caressing  you  gently  enough." 

"Yes,  but  I  sometimes  think  it's  only  in  the  same 
way  as  he  is  proud  of  his  furniture  and  caresses  his 
dog." 

"Well,  but  those  things  are  a  milder  form  of 
love,"  suggested  Leila. 

"And  then,"  persisted  Dorothy,  looking  out  of 
the  window  again,  "I  don't  like  our  house.  It's  no 
good  pretending  I  do.  '  Dullwater  '  is  a  hateful 
name,  but  it  suits  it.  It's  gloomy.  If  I  tell  Oscar 
that  it  makes  me  depressed,  he  despises  me  for  yield- 
ing (as  he  calls  it)  to  the  influence  of  environment." 

"Then  he's  wrong,"  agreed  Leila.  "He  oughtn't 
to  keep  you  in  a  place  you  don't  like.  I  shall  blow 
him  up." 

"Yes,  he'll  do  anything  you  tell  him,"  said 
Dorothy  wistfully. 

4 

There  was  another  trouble,  but  Dorothy  feared 
to  open  it  to  Leila.  Oscar,  she  could  see,  was  dis- 
appointed that  she  had  given  him  no  children.  To 
him  sterility  was  a  reproach.  He  wanted  a  son,  or 
sons.  Dorothy  felt  guilty,  for  she  seemed  to  be  fail- 
ing him  in  every  way. 

Oscar,  meanwhile,  had  resigned  himself  to  the 
inadequacy  of  his  wife.     He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
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at  it.  It  loomed  to  him  as  one  more  of  the  many 
disappointments  that  he  had  to  meet  and  conquer. 
Indeed,  Oscar  was  rinding  almost  a  joy  in  disappoint- 
ments.    It  meant  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

44  I've  driven  on  alone  all  these  years,"  he  thought, 
"and  I  can  go  on  driving  alone.  Yes,  and  if  marriage 
proves  a  skid  on  the  wheel,  I  shall  just  make  the 
necessary  increase  of  effort,  and  drive  on  as  fast  as 
ever." 

5 

At  last  Oscar,  returning  sooner  than  he  expected 
from  a  business  engagement  in  the  Midlands,  met 
Leila  by  appointment  on  the  Broad  Walk  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  He  had  written  that  he  was  going 
to  release  for  publication  his  great  new  scheme. 

He  arrived,   and,   seeing   Leila  waiting  for  him, 
allowed  a  considerable  grin  to  occupy  his  face. 
"How  do  you  do,  Leila  Guard?" 
44  Very  well,  Oscar  Shattery,  sir.    And  you  ?  " 
44  Damn  well,  Leila  Guard,  madam." 
They  began  to  walk  up  the  Broad  Walk,  Oscar 
teasingly  discussing  the  smoke-laden  skies  of  the  Mid- 
lands, so  as  to  make  Leila  say  periodically,  44Well, 
never  mind  that.    What  about  the  new  scheme  ?  " 

44 And  Oldham,"  continued  Oscar.  "It's  got  an 
atmosphere  like  pea-soup." 

44 Yes,  but  what  about  the  new  scheme?" 
44  And  its  cobble-stones  are  always  black  and  wet." 
Leila  turned  round  and  started  for  Westminster. 
44  Come  back  at  once,  Leila  Guard,"  commanded 
Oscar,  44and  I'll  tell  you." 

Leila  consented,  and  they  started  up  the  Broad 
Walk  again. 

44  My  life's  a  bit  broader  than  it  used  to  be,  isn't  it, 
Leila  ?    God  !  these  be  spacious  days." 

44  Do  you  know  ?  "  said  Leila.  44 1  sometimes  think 
you'd  have  done  a  lot  in  the  literary  way,  if  you 
hadn't  taken  to  petrol." 
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"I've  never  had  the  least  doubt  about  it,"  agreed 
Oscar.  "  But  these  be  years  to  live  in  !  I  sometimes 
walk  along  thinking,  '  I've  done  what  I  said  I  would. 
I've  done  what  I  told  Leila  I  would.'  At  least  for 
some  years  of  my  life  I  shall  have  been  earning 
thousands  and  thousands.  And  there's  hardly  any- 
one in  the  world  that  hasn't  uttered  my  name,  even 
if  it  is  partnered  with  that  infernal  sound  Mungo. 
And  now  I  hardly  mind  if  I  fail.  Nothing,  Leila, 
neither  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  life  nor  death, 
nor  Heaven  nor  Hell,  can  deprive  me  of  the  memory 
that  once  I  succeeded.  I  shall  have  stood  for  several 
moments  and  breathed  the  air  on  the  top  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn.  And  Jove!  I  may  fail  in  my  next  effort. 
For  this  time  I'm  going  to  aim  at  Everest." 

Leila  jumped. 

"Do  tell  me.     Do  tell  me." 

Oscar  stared  down  the  Broad  Walk. 

"Well,  you  say  that,  instead  of  literary  work,  I 
took  to  engineering.  Now,  instead  of  engineering, 
I'm  going  to  take  to  crime." 

"Oscar!"  cried  Leila,  with  a  laugh.  "How 
ripping  !  " 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  it's  crime.  I'm  going  to  be  a 
newspaper  magnate.  It's  the  biggest  power  one  can 
wield  to-day.  There's  a  majesty  and  a  fascination 
about  Harmsworth,  and  even  about  Bottomley.  And 
there's  room — or  room's  got  to  be  made — for  the 
Shattery  Press." 

"But  that  isn't  crime." 

"Yes,  it  is.  It's  a  crime  for  any  one  man  to  wield 
so  much  power  as  I  intend  to  wield.  But,  whether 
it's  his  crime  or  the  world's  for  permitting  him  to 
exist,  I  dunno.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  the 
jolliest  crime  beneath  the  sun.  And  I'm  going  to 
enjoy  it." 

"If  you're  going  to  sin,  you  may  as  well  do  it 
thoroughly,"  admitted  Leila. 
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"  Exactly.  And  I'm  chock-a-block  with  ideas.  I 
shall  start  with  one  paper,  and  deliver  it  all  over  the 
country  with  Mungo-Shattery  aeroplanes.  And  then 
this  insurance  idea.  It's  the  winning  card  of  the 
future.  Mind  you,  I  don't  think  it'll  last,  for  the 
societies  won't  stand  it  long.  But  it'll  do  to  capture 
your  circulation  with.  Leila,  I've  set  my  heart  on 
acquiring  a  controlling  interest  in  Mungo's,  and  I 
can  only  do  it  by  making  still  more  capital  by  out- 
side means.  The  Mungo-Shattery  isn't  the  Shattery 
yet.  But  the  Shattery  Press'll  be  my  own.  I'm  going 
all  out  for  this.  I'm  going  to  gamble  every  available 
penny  on  it." 

Full  of  an  increased  excitement  with  his  plans,  as  a 
result  of  giving  them  an  airing  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  Oscar  returned  home,  walking  all  the  way — 
down  Kensington  High  Street,  over  the  Broadway, 
up  Bridge  Road,  and  so  to  Dullwater.  On  opening 
the  hall  door,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  bowler  hat  in 
the  hall.  Against  bowler  hats  he  had  a  half- 
humorous  prejudice:  "Always,"  he  maintained, 
"they  housed  an  ineffective  head.  Nothing  uncom- 
monplace — nothing  sublimely  good  nor  sublimely 
evil — ever  entered  your  house  beneath  a  bowler  hat. 
Only  something  mean." 

Being  in  high  spirits  he  picked  up  the  bowler  hat 
between  a  fastidious  ringer  and  thumb,  and  examined 
its  interior.  It  was  new-bought,  silk-lined,  and 
showed  at  its  crown  the  insignia  of  Henry  Heath. 

"Still,  it's  one  of  the  best  bowlers,"  acknowledged 
Oscar. 

And  he  decided  to  enter  the  room  where  voices 
could  be  heard  and  chaff  the  person  who  had  brought 
his  head  in  this  unspeakable  bonnet.  He  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in. 

Two  people  were  in  the  room — Dorothy  and  a 
young  man,  who  appeared  to  have  got  up  just  as  he 
entered.  He  examined  the  stranger  with  interest. 
"Hum  !  "  thought  he.    "Neither  a  small  young  man, 
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nor  a  large  young  man ;  neither  a  weak  face  nor  a 
strong  face — just  the  young  man,  and  just  the  face 
for  a  bowler  hat.  And  his  name  won't  be  Mont- 
morency, nor  Jinks,  but " 

"This  is  Bert  Poley,"  said  Dorothy.  "I've  known 
him  all  my  life — ever  since  we  were  at  a  kindergarten 
together." 

Oscar  suffered  a  real  moment  of  pain  to  think  that 
his  wife  had  ever  been  so  vulgar  as  to  style  anyone 
"  Bert."  Not  but  what  "  Bert  "  wasn't  a  suitable  name 
for  this  stranger;  there  was  something  about  him  that 
made  Oscar,  fresh  from  Leila's  tribute  to  his  literary 
qualities,  want  to  describe  him  as  "a  city  junior  with 
an  artistic  temperament " ;  perhaps  because  he  com- 
bined a  dandiness  with  the  marks  of  a  self-conscious 
artist — his  suit,  very  new,  being  too  severely  waisted 
and  of  an  unconventional  brown ;  his  linen  neat,  but 
his  tie  an  affected  black  bow ;  and  his  hair,  while 
brilliantined,  too  long  and  curly  about  the  ears.  His 
features  were  good,  and  the  eyes  such  as  a  woman 
would  term  "beautiful."  Oscar  received  the  impres- 
sion that,  if  Mr.  Poley  had  been  given  enough  educa- 
tion to  enfranchise  his  mind  from  all  this  self- 
conscious  artistry,  he  would  have  been  worthier 
of  respect,  and  iriore  undeniably  good-looking. 
Dorothy,  at  any  rate,  seemed  rather  proud  of  him. 

"He's  just  come  on  a  long  leave  from  Suez,"  she 
said,  "and  he's  been  telling  me  perfectly  lovely  things 
about  the  desert.  .  .  .  You  must  tell  my  husband, 
Bert." 

"Lord,  help  us,"  thought  Oscar;  but  he  said 
aloud  :  "Well,  let's  sit  down,"  and  was  contemplating 
an  early  correction  of  Dot  as  touching  this  abbrevia- 
tion "Bert,"  when  he  was  stabbed  to  see  that  she 
was  fighting  with  a  blush,  and  that  his  unexpected 
appearance  had  discomposed  Mr.  Poley.  That  gen- 
tleman had  sat  himself  down  on  a  seat  far  removed 
from  Dorothy,  while  a  glance  at  the  cushions  on  the 
Chesterfield  sofa  showed  Oscar  that,  before  his  entry, 
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Dorothy  and  her  old  friend  had  been  sitting  side  by 
side. 

"Why  can't  the  mean  little  blighter  go  back  to  the 
sofa,"  thought  Oscar,  all  humour  flown,  "unless  he's 
ashamed  of  something  ?  " 

He  studied  Mr.  Poley  afresh.  "An  inadequate 
man,"  he  defined  his  visitor;  "inadequate  like  a  tea- 
shop  lunch.  Good  Lord  !  what  a  fool  I  was  to  allow 
myself  that  stab  of  jealousy.  Dorothy  can't  possibly 
prefer  this  unimportant  incident  of  a  man  to  me. 
God,  if  by  chance  she  did,  she  could  take  him  and 
go." 

"Tell  my  husband  all  you  were  telling  me  about 
the  colours  of  Sinai." 

"I  was  telling  Doll "  began  Mr.  Poley. 

"  Damn  him  for  calling  her  '  Doll  '  !  "  thought 
Oscar. 

"That  it's  really  quite  a  while  before  you  can  see 
the  colours  of  the  Sinai  desert.  It's  a  wilderness  of 
rolling  sand-dunes,  some  of  them  as  lofty  as  the 
English  downs,  and  it's  most  like  a  tremendous  sea 
that  once  was  suddenly  converted  from  water  into 
sand,  just  as  it  was  running  high  before  the  wind." 

"He  fancies  himself  as  a  talker,"  thought  Oscar, 
"and  is  out  to  impress  me." 

"At  first  you'd  say  that  it  was  all  dull  yellow," 
proceeded  Bert,  looking  from  Oscar  to  Dorothy,  as 
if  for  confirmation  that  this  was  what  he  had  said 
before,  "except  for  the  dark,  grey  shadows  thrown 
by  the  sand-dunes;  and  then,  one  day,  as  you're 
staring  at  it  under  the  sun,  you  see  that  it's  largely 
rose-pink,  and  the  shadows  a  rich  purple." 

Dorothy  was  staring  with  interest  at  the  speaker, 
sitting  with  her  legs  drawn  beneath  her. 

"How  lovely  !  "  she  said. 

"Well,  what's  your  job  out  there?  "  asked  Oscar. 

Mr.  Poley  looked  a  trifle  annoyed,  as  though  he 
would  not  shine  so  well  in  a  word-picture  of  his  job 
as  of  the  desert. 
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"Oh,  I'm  in  the  Eastern  Telegraph  at  Suez.  But, 
whenever  I  can,  I  slip  down  to  Port  Tewfik,  and 
cross  over  the  gulf  to  Sinai.  There's  a  wonderful 
little  oasis,  where  one  can  sit  and  dream  great  poems." 
"Sit  and  fiddle-sticks!"  thought  Oscar.  "This 
little  man  is  no  real  artist — he's  just  arty.  I've  no 
opinion  of  these  geniuses  who  have  to  dress  for  the 
part."     And  aloud  he  inquired  : 

"And  have  you  written  any  great  poems?  " 
"No,    no,"    said    Mr.    Poley    deprecatingly,    and 
swinging  his  eyes  away  from  Oscar  to  Dorothy.   "I'm 
afraid  I'm  the  sort  that'll  always  dream  them  rather 
than  write  them." 

"Perhaps  that's  as  well,"  said  Oscar. 
Mr.   Poley  laughed  at  this  badinage,   which   he 
obviously  disliked. 

"Yes,  I  can  always  see  grander  things  than  I  can 
attain,"  he  explained.     "So  they're  best  left  alone." 
"Quite,"  affirmed  Oscar. 
"Tell  Oscar  about  the  oasis,"  persisted  Dot. 
"It's  a  few'  brackish  wells,  and  a  hundred  or  so 
palms ;  and  its  name  is  Ayun  Musa,  or  *  The  Springs 
of  Moses.'  " 

"The  names  of  everything  out  there  are  so  fas- 
cinating," interrupted  Dorothy. 

"Yes,  and  most  Egyptologists  identify  it  with  the 
Elim  of  the  Exodus  story,  when  the  Israelites  halted 
at  a  place  where  there  were  twelve  wells  and  seventy 
palm  trees." 

Oscar  refused  to  be  impressed. 
"But  I  should  think  life  in  Suez  is  pretty  pesti- 
lential," he  ventured.  It  put  him  into  no  better 
temper  to  be  convinced  that  Dorothy  was  comparing 
him,  as  an  untravelled  man,  adversely  with  this  little 
telegraph  clerk  of  hers,  and  feeling  rather  pleased  that 
his  conceit  should  be  humbled. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr.  Poley,  "it's  Life  out 
there !  " 

At   this  vapid  utterance   Oscar   laughed   rudely. 
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That  Mr.  Poley,  who  probably  sat  all  day  in  a  foetid 
office,  intellectually  and  physically  apathetic  with  the 
heat,  and  cursing  the  flies,  should  talk  of  Life  to  him 
who  was  stampeding'  the  world,  was  to  ask  for  a 
snub.  The  laugh  offended  Bert  Poley,  who  flushed 
and  continued  warmly  : 

"Of  course  it  is!  It's  emancipation.  One  can 
stretch  one's  limbs.  One  isn't  hide-bound  with  con- 
ventions like  you  people  back  here. 

"  '  Ship  me  somewhere  east  of  Suez, 
Where  the  best  is  like  the  worst, 
And  there  ain't  no  Ten  Commandments •'  " 

Oscar  laughed  again.  "'  Emancipation  '  !  " 
thought  he.  "He  hasn't  emancipated  his  own  mind. 
He  so  lacks  character  that  he's  ready  to  yield  up  his 
brains  to  a  cheap  line.  And  '  hide-bound  with  con- 
ventions ' !  He's  hide-bound  by  a  hackneyed  phrase." 
So  he  asked  : 

"And  how  many  of  the  Ten  Commandments  do 
you  break  ?  " 

This  direct  question  completely  defeated  Bert 
Poley,  who  flushed  deeper  in  discomfiture,  and  looked 
as  if  he  would  like  to  go  out  and  demonstrate  his  free 
spirit  by  violating  the  whole  Decalogue. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Oscar,"  said  Dorothy,  equally 
angry.    It  was  obvious  whose  side  she  was  on. 

Mr.  Poley  rose  to  take  his  departure. 

"Oh,  you're  not  going?  "  protested  Oscar.  "You 
were  just  getting  entertaining." 

"Yes,  I  must,"  said  Mr.  Poley,  rather  curdy,  but 
maintaining  the  fiction  that  no  offence  had  been  given 
or  received.    "Good-bye." 

He  shook  hands  with  Oscar  first — "a  bit  of  bad 
breeding,"  thought  Oscar,  "such  as  you'd  expect 
from  Bert  " — and  then  with  Dorothy.  And  something 
in  the  way  these  two  old  friends  shook  hands,  stand- 
ing apart  and  looking  uncomfortably  at  each  other, 
told  Oscar  that,  had  he  not  been  in  the  room,  they 
would  have  kissed  good-bye. 
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"Good-bye,  Bert.  It's  been  perfectly  divine, 
having  you  turn  up  like  this." 

44  Good-bye,  Mr.  Poley,"  said  Oscar.  "  You'll  find 
your  bowler  hat  in  the  hall." 

With  polite  small-talking  he  swept  Mr.  Poley  into 
the  passage,  and  hence  into  the  road.  And  he  shut 
the  hall  door,  as  if  he  were  shutting  the  gates  of  a 
castle  he  must  defend. 

He  returned  to  Dorothy  with  the  question  on  his 
lips  :  "Has  he  been  here  long  ?  "  But  Dorothy  spoke 
first,  anxious  to  give  explanations  : 

44  Bert  used  to  be  my  greatest  chum  when  we  were 
kids." 

44  By  all  the  Gods  of  Egypt,  and  the  Springs  of 
Moses,  don't  call  him  4  Bert,'  "  exclaimed  Oscar. 
"Has  he  been  here  long?" 

Dorothy,  who  knew  he  had  been  there  hours  listen- 
ing to  her  confidences  and  complaints,  was  about  to 
reply,  "No,  only  a  little  while,"  when  she  heard  Herr 
Mocken's  piano  upstairs,  and  remembered  that  he  had 
seen  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Poley. 

44 Yes,  quite  a  long  while,"  she  answered  care- 
lessly. 44He  was  telling  me  all  about  Lisbon,  before 
he  got  to  Suez.  He  has  travelled.  And,  by  the  way, 
he's  always  been  called  4  Bert,'  and  I  shall  go  on 
calling  him  so." 

44  Well,  perhaps  it  does  suit  him  best,"  agreed 
Oscar.    44He  strikes  me  as  rather  poor  tea." 

Dorothy  tossed  her  head  in  angry  defiance;  and 
Oscar,  to  assert  his  mastery,  proceeded  : 

44  And  I  don't  want  him  here  too  often,  breaking 
commandments  all  over  the  place." 

Dorothy  didn't  reply,  but  went  to  the  window,  and 
gazed  sadly  out  upon  the  river.  And  Oscar  left  the 
room,  for  he  felt  his  detestable  compassion  arising 
at  the  sight  of  her  there. 


CHAPTER   V 


As  Oscar  sat  scheming  out  the  Shattery  Press,  in  his 
study  overlooking  the  Thames,  the  crowning  idea 
came  to  him.  Leila  must  be  his  manager  !  He  wanted 
nobody  else  but  Leila.  He  and  Leila  together  would 
make  things  hum.  She  had  brains  :  she  had  enthu- 
siasm :  she  had  "drive."  Yoicks,  it  was  an  inspira- 
tion !  And,  with  it,  came  the  idea  of  his  first  paper's 
name,  The  Report.  Yes,  it  was  a  name  which  had 
its  own  energy.  And  he  and  Leila — if  drive  could 
do  it — would  cause  a  repercussion  in  Fleet  Street. 
Not  a  halfpenny  of  financial  assistance  would  he 
accept  from  Leila.  The  gamble  should  be  his  own. 
But  her  work  and  her  keenness — there  was  no  one  in 
the  world  like  Leila  for  keenness — oh,  it  was  the  idea 
of  a  genius!  So  much  so  that,  if  Leila  didn't  con- 
sent, there  would  be  no  Report.  It  should  be  Leila 
and  The  Report,  or  nothing. 

There  and  then  he  jumped  up,  seized  a  hat,  called 
the  dog,  Watteau,  and  started  for  Westminster.  For 
once  in  a  way  he  didn't  walk.  For  once  in  a  way 
Oscar,  instead  of  being  master  of  his  emotions,  was 
mastered  by  them.  He  took  a  taxi,  and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  was  facing  Leila  in  her  hall.  She  had 
rushed  down  the  stairs  to  meet  him. 

He  seized  her  by  the  arm,  like  a  policeman  arrest- 
ing a  disorderly  woman,  and  pushed  her  through  the 
nearest  door  into  the  dining-room.  And  there  he 
poured  out  his  plan,  most  shamelessly  forcing  Leila's 
answer  by  concluding  : 
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"The  birth  of  that  immortal  journal,  Leila  Guard, 
rests  with  you.  If  you  say  '  Yes,'  it  shall  be  born; 
if  not,  it  shall  never  be.  And  then  may  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  soul  !  " 

Leila's  cheeks,  as  Oscar  poured  forth  his  idea, 
got  warmer  and  redder  with  enthusiasm.  And  when 
it  was  time  to  reply,  she  said  : 

"O  Oscar,  do  you  think  Henry  will  let  me?  I 
could  do  it.  'Tisn't  as  if  we  had  children.  I  could 
give  several  hours  a  day  at  the  offices  of  The  Report 
— doesn't  that  sound  ripping?  Oh,  it  would  be 
scrumptious!  It  would  be  scorgeous!  "  Thus  did 
Leila,  quite  by  accident,  invent  her  favourite  word. 
"But,  Oscar,  it  won't  be  criminal,  will  it?  " 

"Of  course  it  will,"  said  Oscar.  "By  the  time 
we've  established  it,  and  all  its  sisters,  the  power  we 
shall  wield  will  be  criminal,  God  be  praised.  And, 
as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  becoming  criminal,  I'm 
going  to  start  a  paper,  called  The  Christian,  and  hand 
it  over  entirely  to  you.  That'll  be  quite  in  your  line. 
It'll  be  parsonified." 

"O  Oscar,  I  shall  ask  Henry  to-night." 

"Yes,  and  remind  him  that  you're  my  cousin  as 
well  as  his  wife ;  and  that  I  knew  you  long  before  he 
did.     Good-bye." 

Content  with  Leila's  promise,  Oscar  went  away, 
walking  rapidly  down  his  old  route — up  along 
Grosvenor  Place ;  round  at  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  down 
Knightsbridge  and  Kensington  High  Street;  past 
Barker's  and  Derry  and  Toms',  and  Ponting's;  on 
beyond  Olympia  and  St.  Paul's  School  to  Hammer- 
smith Broadway — a  smell  of  the  river,  and  home. 

"I  wonder  how  often  I  have  walked  this  succes- 
sion of  pavements,"  thought  he.  "The  hyphen  be- 
tween Pool  and  Shattery  is  a  bit  longer  than  it  used 
to  be,  but  it  holds." 

For,  ever  since  Leila  had  accused  him  of  a  literary 
gift,  he  had  liked  turning  phrases,  and  inventing 
these  quaint  conceits. 
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Leila  approached  her  husband  as  soon  as  he 
returned.  They  stood  about  the  fender,  waiting  for 
dinner.  Henry  was  cold  to  the  proposal ;  which  sur- 
prised her;  she  could  see  far  into  his  mind,  but  not 
so  far  as  he  had  hidden  his  jealousy  of  Oscar. 

"It's  a  big  thing  you're  asking,"  he  demurred. 
"And  it's  not  altogether  complimentary.  I  should 
have  thought  that  I  and  my  work  oug^ht  to  have  been 
sufficient  interest  for  you." 

"So  you  are,  darling,"  said  Leila.  "Enormously 
interesting.  But  you're  out  a  lot;  and  pre-occupied 
a  lot;  and  I'm  sometimes  dull.  I  think  I've  a  crea- 
tive force  as  well  as  you,  and  I  can't  sit,  all  meek  and 
waiting,  and  concentrate  my  creative  force  in  being 
interested  in  you.  It  might  turn  to  criticism  !  Per- 
haps " — Leila  moved  her  eyes  away — "if  it  had  found 
issue  in  children,  it'd  have  been  different." 

She  stopped,  for  she  knew  that  with  this  argu- 
ment her  defence  had  become  a  successful  attack. 
And  she  didn't  want  to  hurt. 

"But,"  pursued  Henry,  "will  it  be  altogether 
becoming  for  you?  I  mean,  Oscar  isn't  your 
brother.  Not  that  I'm  jealous  of  him  " — he  laughed 
away  so  nonsensical  a  notion — "but  people  might 
talk." 

"The  answer  to  that  is  twofold,"  put  in  Leila 
promptly.  "First,  that  we  are  almost  brother  and 
sister;  and  secondly,  that  it  doesn't  matter  what  we 
are,  for  we  are  simply  employer  and  employed." 

"Which  is  a  very  feminine  answer,"  said  Henry. 

"But  I  suppose  men  paper-owners  have  employed 
women  before  now,"  suggested  Leila,  her  head 
sarcastically  on  one  side. 

"Yes,  but  your  relationship  to  Oscar  is  excep- 
tional.    You're    cousins,    and    quite   extraordinarily 
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Leila  overcoloured  as  she  prepared  her  reply,  and 
laughed. 

"Henry  darling,"  she  said.  "Are  you  aware 
that  Oscar  and  I  have  known  each  other  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  never — never  once — kissed  each 
other  ?  Firmly  I  believe,  and  truly,  the  very  idea 
would  make  Oscar  sick." 

"Yes,  but  we  can't  publish  that  interesting  fact 
by  way  of  anticipating  criticism,"  objected  Henry. 

"And  look  here,  Henry,"  continued  Leila,  "when 
I  edit  The  Christian  I  shall  be  able  to  boom  you." 

"Thank  you,"  snapped  Henry.  "I'll  climb,  with- 
out being  pushed  into  position  by  my  juniors." 

It  was  that  moment  that  Leila  first  saw  Henry's 
jealousy,  not,  indeed,  of  Oscar's  connexion  with  her, 
but  lest  he  should  achieve  more  than  himself.  And, 
still  anxious  not  to  touch  wounded  places,  she  quickly 
said : 

"But  surely  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  being 
helped  upward  by  his  wife  ?  " 

Henry  looked  as  if  he  were  fronting  a  new  aspect 
of  the  question. 

"Well,  Leila,"  said  he,  "so  long  as  my  claim  on 
you  and  your  time  comes  first,  I  suppose  it'll  be 
manageable." 

Leila  flung  her  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him. 

"Of  course  my  time'll  be  my  own.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  Oscar's  typist  from  nine  to  six ;  but  his  very 
independent  and  go-as-you-please  manager.  Oh,  I 
am  excited  about  it,  and  you're  a  darling." 


Whatever  might  be  the  future  of  The  Report,  its 
history  could  never  give  Oscar  and  Leila  clays  more 
exciting  than  those  early  ones,  when  they  went  hunt- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  "The  Street  "  for 
premises;  when,  completely  beaten,  thev  finally 
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secured  a  hideous  warehouse  near  the  Pool  of 
London  ("Why  does  the  river  always  claim  us, 
Leila?  "  asked  Oscar),  which  building  they  caused 
to  be  reinforced  with  iron  girders  so  as  to  bear  the 
great  presses ;  when  they  gathered  a  highly  qualified 
staff;  when  they  saw  the  hu^ge  machines  arriving 
and  the  plant  going  up ;  when  they  cast  money  on  the 
water  in  advertisements  of  every  form ;  when  they 
brought  out,  unknown  to  the  world,  dress-rehearsal 
editions  of  the  paper ;  when  at  a  grievous  financial  loss 
they  launched  it  and  kept  it  afloat ;  when  Leila  used  to 
sit  on  the  floor  of  a  very  bare  manager's  office,  the 
barest  room  on  the  premises,  among  piles  of  The  Re- 
port, and  Oscar  used  to  wander  from  room  to  room, 
deliberately  keeping,  in  his  high  spirits,  a  vulgar 
pencil  behind  his  ear,  and  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  Once  he  said:  "This  is  better  than  the  old 
carpenter's  shop  at  Chiswick,  isn't  it?" 

"  How  long  can  you  go  on  losing  ?  "  said  Leila, 
holding  a  considering  pencil  at   her  teeth. 

"Oh,  a  hell  of  a  time  yet  If  you  want  to  light 
a  conflagration  you  mustn't  be  afraid  to  waste 
matches." 

"It's  caught  once  or  twice,  I  think,"  said  Leila, 
"and  then  gone  out  again." 

"There  are  plenty  more  matches  in  the  box,  and 
plenty  more  boxes  in  the  cupboard." 

The  staff  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  exactly  what 
Leila's  position  was.  His  Co-manager,  Oscar  called 
her,  and  Chief  Subsidiary  Fountain  of  Ideas.  They 
were  satisfied  on  the  whole  that  she  was  a  happily 
married  woman,  and  the  partnership  was  purely  in- 
tellectual. The  less  strong-brained  ones  liked  to  hint 
at  a  more  interesting  story. 

Meanwhile  Oscar  and  Leila  went  out  gaily  to 
lunch.  Often  Oscar,  himself  devoured  by  ideas, 
would  eat  no  more  than  a  single  kidney  (a  favourite 
dish),  and  begin  to  chafe  till  he  could  return  to  his 
work.     And    Leila    would    scold    him:    "Don't    be 
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absurd.  Fancy  anyone  so  enormous  having  only  a 
kidney  !  "  And,  on  winter  days,  if  she  came  late  to 
the  office,  and  found  that  Oscar,  absorbed  in  his 
work,  had  long  ago  let  the  fire  out,  and  was  blue  with 
the  cold  at  every  extremity,  she  would  be  very 
severe,  as  she  quickly  set  it  alight  again,  saying : 
"It's  not  fair  to  look  like  that.  To  be  an  ordinary 
size  and  frozen  is  a  sad  enough  spectacle,  but  to  be 
enormous  and  frozen  is  too  pathetic.  And  again,  to 
be  an  ordinary  size  and  pathetic  is  rather  nice,  but 
to  be  enormous  and  pathetic  is  too  cruelly  heart- 
breaking." 

Oscar  grinned,  and  was  pleased. 


The  happier  Oscar  was  with  Leila,  the  more  he 
was  annoyed  with  the  painful  compassion  he  felt 
for  Dorothy.  He  could  not  bear  to  remember  her 
as  mooning  about  the  dull  house  at  Hammersmith, 
her  eyes  looking  all  the  more  beautiful  for  being 
wide  and  wistful,  her  mouth  either  setting  firmly 
or  quivering  a  little,  and  her  figure  so  girlish  and 
virginally  lined  that  its  very  memory  could  stir  and 
warm  again  his  desire  for  her.  "Is  it  possible  that 
I  desire  her  more  than  I  love  her?  .  .  .  Oh,  why 
the  hell  won't  she  be  happy?  Surely  she's  got  a 
husband  whom  most  women  would  be  proud  of  ?  " 

And  he  was  annoyed  with  himself  for  having 
betrayed  even  a  passing  jealousy  of  Mr.  Poley  from 
Suez.  It  was  making  himself  cheap  to  be  jealous 
of  so  ordinary  a  person.  What  a  blasted  fool  he 
was  to  have  told  Dorothy  that  he  disliked  too  frequent 
visits  from  Bert !  After  all,  they  were  happy  to- 
gether, like  two  old  playmates;  something  like  him- 
self and  Leila,  no  doubt.  And  he  decided  at  last 
to  encourage  their  friendliness.  It  would  minister 
to  both  his  worries;  it  would  give  Dot  some  interest 
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and  companionship,  and  it  would  show  his  complete 
absence  of  jealousy. 

"  How  long  is  your  Poley  stopping  in  England  ?  " 
he  asked  Dorothy  one  day. 

"  He's  likely  to  be  here  quite  a  long  time,  he  tells 
me,"  answered  Dorothy,  with  an  indifference  which 
a  slight  blush  belied.  ''They're  retaining  him  tem- 
porarily at  the  London  headquarters." 

"Well,  you'd  better  let  him  come  here,"  said 
Oscar,  "whenever  he  wants  to.  He's  probably  not 
many  friends,  and  it's  amusement  for  you." 


Despite  Oscar's  unfortunate  badinage,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Poley  had  written 
his  poems.  Then  his  imagination  would  have  found 
an  expression  in  art,  or  in  the  creation  of  fictitious 
situations  and  love  stories,  and  he  would  not  have 
fallen  back  so  frequently  on  imagining  himself  as 
a  prominent  actor  in  a  real  life  romance.  Which 
was  what  he  did,  when  he  conceived  that  he  heard 
the  East  a-calling  and  went  there  at  the  charges  of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company;  and  when  he 
bragged  about  his  travels  so  as  to  suggest  that  he 
was  one  of  the  wanderers  of  the  world  and  a  latter- 
day  inheritor  of  the  Drake  tradition ;  and  when  he 
combined  in  his  attire  the  unconventional  with  the 
immaculate.  In  the  days  before  he  had  left  fog- 
bound Albion  for  the  lands  of  everlasting  sun  he 
had  only  thought  of  Dorothy  as  a  pretty  school- 
girl friend,  living  in  rather  a  mean  street,  whom  it 
was  nice  to  play  with  and  even  to  kiss;  and,  if  ever 
he  had  considered  the  question  of  falling  in  love 
with  her,  had  put  it  away  as  an  insufficiently  romantic 
story.  He  had  an  idea  that  he  might  play  a  part 
in  some  picturesque  love  drama,  bathed  in  the 
glamour  of  the  East;  and,    like  many  people  who 
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go  looking  for  a  highly  coloured  love  story,  he  had 
found  none. 

Now,  however,  after  a  vision  of  the  matured 
Dorothy,  sad-eyed  but  very  good  to  look  upon ;  after 
a  smelling  of  her  fragrance  as  she  sat  so  close  to 
him  on  the  sofa;  after  hearing  her  warm  welcome 
and  her  frank  tale  of  disappointment,  he  suddenly 
wondered  if  he  were  about  to  enter  upon  his  destiny. 
He  allowed  himself  one  picture  of  the  complete 
possessing  of  her,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted 
to  find  that  it  inflamed  him.  It  excited  him  more 
than  any  such  thought  had  ever  done.  It  left  him 
rather  breathless  with  desire.  Yes,  he  could  never 
know  contentment  till  he  had  made  it  a  reality.  A 
mercy  he  was  not  one  of  those  people  hidebound 
with  conventions !  How  the  story  would  unroll  he 
was  still  bewildered;  but  its  opening  was  intensely 
interesting.  After  years  of  wandering  in  the  out- 
posts of  Empire  he  had  returned  to  find  his  fate  in 
the  lonely  but  beautiful  wife  of  a  world-famous  man. 


CHAPTER    VI 


i 


At  last  the  fire  caught,  and  when  it  caught  it  blazed. 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  people  watching  Oscar's 
career  in  these  days  declared  that  everything  he 
touched  turned  to  gold. 

Oscar  had  long  felt  the  extraordinary  fascination 
of  advertising,  and  now  "The  Psychology  of  the 
Crowd,"  or,  as  he  varied  it,  "The  Suggestibility  of 
the  Herd-Mind,"  was  his  great  topic  of  conversation, 
and  a  publicity  campaign  of  unprecedented  cost  and 
range,  wherein  the  Mungo-Shattery  engines  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Shattery  Press,  and  the  Press 
into  the  hands  of  the  engines,  was  the  engrossing 
game  of  the  moment. 

Every  sovereign  that  he  made,  save  the  little  that 
he  reserved  for  personal  uses,  was  sunk  in  the  pub- 
licity campaign.  The  expenses  of  the  Hammersmith 
house  were  cut  down  to  a  minimum.  Dorothy's 
home  was  on  the  frugal  side  of  comfort.  Only 
for  two  personal  expenses  did  he  allow  large  esti- 
mates in  his  annual  budget.  They  were  his 
dress  and  his  car.  And  these  because  they  had 
their  place  in  the  tinier  ramifications  of  his  cam- 
paign. 

No  detail  was  overlooked  by  Oscar;  and  such  a 
detail  as  the  appearance,  wherever  he  went,  of 
enormous  prosperity  (so  it  were  tastefully  done)  was 
not  wholly  unimportant  in  advertising  the  success 
of  the  Shattery  papers  and  the  Mungo-Shattery 
engines. 
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Accordingly  he  had  a  huge  blue-black  limousine, 
its  beautiful  lines  picked  out  in  red,  daring  enough 
to  remind  the  people  of  the  car  that  issued  through 
the  gates  of  Buckingham  Palace.  His  chauffeur  and 
footman  were  in  fawn  livery.  These  lackeys,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  were  men  employed  most  of 
the  day  at  the  Mungo-S  hatter  y  works,  but  no  one 
was  to  know  that;  and  it  was  only  at  night,  when 
he  made  a  point  of  being  seen  at  theatres  and  operas 
and  dinners,  that  his  great  car  would  come  whisper- 
ing up  to  the  pavement,  reflecting  all  London  in  its 
headlamps. 

And  his  trousers,  said  he,  had  a  highly  valuable 
suggestibility  for  the  herd-mind.  The  slightest 
bagginess  or  shine  were  not  only  no  advertisement 
but  actually  bad  advertisement.  "  My  coat,  too,  and 
my  boots  may  seem  small  details;  but  the  general 
who  neglects  nothing  is  the  general  who  wins.  No 
stone  is  too  small  to  turn." 

The  Press  was  worked  exhaustively.  One  excuse 
after  another  was  found  for  introducing  a  picture 
of  Oscar  Shattery  into  the  leading  illustrated  papers. 
Paragraphs  about  Oscar  Shattery  appeared  in  the 
morning  and  evening  dailies — most  dignified  articles 
in  the  penny  papers,  chatty  anecdotes  in  the  half- 
penny, slangy  pars  in  the  light  journals.  The  sport- 
ing papers  remembered  that  Oscar  Shattery  had  once 
played  cricket  for  a  county ;  the  literary  papers,  that 
he  had  a  keen  interest  in  old  books  and  first  editions ; 
the  legal,  that  he  had  failed  for  the  law  and  was 
probably  the  greatest  loss  that  the  bar  had  sustained 
for  a  century.  The  musical  papers  mentioned  his 
stepfather;  and  this,  more  than  all  the  others,  de- 
lighted Oscar,  although  he  had  written  the  paragraph 
himself.  He  roared  with  laughter  over  it.  "I've 
found  a  use  for  the  old  waster  at  last.  And  I'll  work 
it  to  death.  And  we  must  work  Annie  Ottley  into 
Home  Chat," 

Publicity    managers   of   other   firms,    who   knew 
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many  of  these  paragraphs — at  any  rate  those  in  the 
less  distinguished  journals — for  paid  advertisements, 
declared  that  the  Shattery  Press  must  be  spending  a 
fortune  on  its  publicity  department.  And  so  it  was 
— every  penny  of  Oscar's  fortune  as  fast  as  he 
made  it. 

And  the  more  he  advertised  the  more  his  engines 
and  papers  advanced.  The  more  money  he  made 
the  more  he  spent  on  advertising ;  and  the  more  he 
spent  on  advertising  the  more  money  he  made.  The 
Mungo-Shattery  aeroplanes,  as  they  raced  east,  west, 
south  and  north,  equipped  with  the  famous  revolv- 
ing seven-cylinder  Mungo-Shattery  engine,  scattered 
his  advertisements  from  the  sky. 

He  even  wrote  a  book,  called  "The  Glorious 
Road,"  containing  the  story  of  the  long  years  of 
work  and  the  building  up  of  the  motor  firm  and  of 
The  Report,  and  it  sold  a  hundred  thousand  copies. 
The  dedication,  "To  the  One  Who  Believed,"  wet 
Leila's  eyes,  and  caused  the  world  to  speculate 
whether  it  referred  to  the  "L.  G."  who  figured  so 
frequently  in  the  merry,  headlong  story. 

Till  at  last  his  fame  was  so  world-wide  that  para- 
graphs and  pictures  began  to  go  into  the  journals, 
not  as  advertisements,  but  marketable  contributions 
on  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

The  middy  of  Trafalgar,  the  little  lady  of  Verdun, 
and  Captain  Peter  Shattery,  the  hero  of  the  Shattery 
Pass,  all  came  out  of  their  oblivion,  and,  like  shades, 
haunted  the  conversations  and  thence  the  newspapers 
of  the  land.  "Rise  up,  ye  dead,"  declaimed  Oscar, 
"and  come  and  work  for  your  son  !  "  The  Shattery 
family,  said  the  fanciful,  had  always  struggled  to 
produce  something  great,  and  it  had  reached  its 
culmination  in  Oscar  Shattery. 

It  was  enough.  The  world  was  won.  The  general 
halted  his  invading  armies  and  spent  his  fortune  on 
that  long-desired  prize,  the  controlling  interest  in 
Mungo's. 
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And  the  day  this  was  acquired  he  laughed  loudly 
at  Leila. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Leila,  I  don't  wonder 
the  devil  is  said  to  laugh  like  that !  Success  makes 
you  feel  you  must  do  it  or  bust.  And  he  is  damn 
successful,  ain't  he?  " 

"Yes,  he  certainly  booms,"  agreed  Leila. 

"So  do  we,  mate.     We  boom." 


CHAPTER    VII 


Two  people  were  fretted  by  the  recurring  appearance 
of  Oscar's  smiling  face  in  the  illustrated  weeklies  and 
the  eternal  anecdotes  in  the  dailies. 

One  was  Henry  Guard. 

"It's  a  bit  unblushing,  isn't  it?  "  said  he  to  Leila. 
"Anybody  who's  not  a  fool  knows  that  this  publicity 
is  paid  for." 

"I  don't  see  that  it's  any  more  unblushing  than 
the  Bovril  advertisements,"  returned  Leila.  "  After 
all,  Oscar  is  a  tradesman  with  a  commodity  to  sell. 
And  to  all  appearances  he  has  found  the  best  way  to 
sell  it,  Besides,  it  isn't  all  paid  for  nowadays.  Oscar 
is  really  an  extraordinarily  interesting  phenomenon  to 
the  world." 

This  praise  of  Oscar  from  Leila's  lips  always  gave 
her  husband  pain.  He  wanted  Leila  to  think  that  he 
was  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  in  the  world. 
It  made  him  do  injustice  to  his  well-balanced  brain  by 
saying  things  that  he  knew  to  be  unreasonable. 

"Well,  personally,  I  shouldn't  care  to  be  so  self- 
advertising.  Those  peacocky  methods  provoke  the 
dislike  of  certain  types  of  mind.  They  inevitably  say 
he's  got  bad  swelled  head." 

Leila  warmed  to  Oscar's  defence. 

"Oscar's  the  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  hasn't 

swelled  head "    Henry  wondered  if  Leila  included 

him  in  the  ninety-nine.  "Oscar  knows  that,  though 
he's  worth  a  good  deal,  no  man's  worth  the  power 
he's  got  now.  In  fact,  he's  probably  the  only  person 
in  England  to-day  who  doesn't  think  he's  worth  a 
better  job."    Leila  laughed  merrily.    "It's  too  funny 
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the  way  the  whole  world  is  anxious  to  prevent  the  rest 
of  the  world  from  getting  swelled  head." 

"Still,"  protested  Henry,  whose  temper  was  res- 
tive, "there's  a  vulgarity  about  his  aims.  There's  no 
vulgarity  quite  like  thinking  a  man's  life  consists  in 
the  abundance  of  things  he  possesses." 

"Oh,  but  it  is  nice,"  smiled  Leila  disarmingly,  "to 
possess  nice  things." 

Henry  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"Leila,  you're  impossible  to  argue  with.  The  fact 
remains  that  if  you're  going  to  make  a  big  noise 
you've  got  to  be  sure  there's  something  behind  it. 
The  level-headed  are  saying  that  there's  not  much  be- 
hind Oscar's  noise." 

News  of  this  spiteful  remark  of  the  level-headed 
fired  Leila's  indignation. 

"  I  expect  Oscar  snaps  his  fingers  at  that  so  long  as 
he  gets  what  he  wants  with  his  advertising.  Good 
heavens !  if  advertising's  no  sin  it's  best  done  in  the 
most  successful  way.  And  what  is  successful  preach- 
ing but  fine  advertising  of  the  salvation  commodity  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  it's  not  self-advertising,"  parried  Henry. 

"Not  always,"  said  Leila,  and  promptly  and 
silently  confessed  to  God  with  penitence  a  "paddyish  " 
remark. 

The  other  fretted  person  was  Mr.  Bert  Poley. 

From  the  first  he  had  been  conscious  of  discom- 
fort and  smallness  in  the  great  man's  presence;  and, 
in  these  dazzling  days,  he  felt  more  and  more  over- 
borne if,  by  the  malice  of  fortune,  Oscar  joined 
Dorothy  and  himself  for  tea.  The  entrance  of  his  big 
body  crowded  pleasure  out  of  Dorothy's  room.  Mr. 
Poley  could  not  understand  it.  The  sensation  of 
being  one  of  a  smaller  species  than  Oscar,  though 
bearing  the  same  attributes  of  a  young  man,  was  as 
discomposing  a  thing  as  he  had  ever  experienced. 
Though  he  would  not  have  admitted  it  to  himself,  still 
less  to  Dorothy  and  the  world,  he  knew  that,  when  he 
was  talking  to  Oscar,  he  felt  about  as  uncomfortable 
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as  (the  simile  seemed  the  most  apt)  a  prawn  would  feel 
in  conversation  with  a  lobster.  They  would  be  the 
same,  only  different. 

With  a  view  to  convincing  Dorothy  of  his  equality 
with  her  husband,  he  would  often  offer  his  criticism 
of  Oscar's  methods  and  outlook.  Then  he  recovered 
faith  in  himself,  for  it  is  only  as  a  superior  that  one 
sits  in  judgment. 

But  his  dominant  feelings  were  jealousy  and  fear 
of  Oscar  till  he  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
more  Oscar  grew  into  a  seafaring  lobster  the  more  he 
alienated  himself  from  Dot,  who  remained  a  little 
prawn  in  a  pool  like  himself.  Thereafter  Mr.  Poley 
was  rather  pleased  than  worried  by  the  Big  Noise. 


"It's  enough.  The  world's  won!"  said  Oscar 
gaily  to  himself  as  he  walked  home  that  day  on  which 
he  had  acquired  the  controlling  interest.  "  I  can  spend 
now  on  Dot  and  myself.  I  can  slacken  work.  Dam- 
mit, she  shall  have  a  car  all  day  for  herself  if  she  likes. 
I  daresay  it's  been  a  dull  wait  for  her,  but  it'll  have 
been  worth  it." 

He  was  returning  earlier  than  usual.  It  suited  his 
holiday  mood ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  tell  Dot  about 
the  final  prize.  As  he  approached  Dullwater,  striding 
along  by  the  river,  he  looked  up  at  its  gloomy  exterior, 
and  thought :  "  By  Jove,  I  never  painted  those  bloom- 
ing window  frames  after  all.  I'll  have  time  to  do  'em 
now.  Funny  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  place,  though 
it's  hardly  the  home  for  a  millionaire.  I  easily  take 
root,  I  think.  Still,  we  might  as  well  leave  it  awhile 
to  the  Switzer  and  Annie  Ottley — I  suppose  that 
would  be  moral — while  Dot  and  I  go  for  a  tour 
abroad." 

The  gate  in  the  garden  wall  was  open,  and  he 
hastened  along  the  short  path  and  ran  up  the  steps  to 
the  hall  door.     Passing  in,  he  saw  without  irritation. 
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for  it  was  a  familiar  sight,  the  hat  and  wash-leather 
gloves  of  Bert  Poley.  "None  the  less,  we'd  better  get 
rid  of  the  Poley,"  thought  he,  as  he  hung  his  hat  on 
a  peg.  He  walked  along  the  hall  to  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  and  paused  a  moment  outside,  half 
deciding  to  go  and  wait  upstairs.  "He'll  disappear 
soon,  and  I'd  rather  walk  in  and  tell  Dot  when  she's 
alone."  Moreover  they  hadn't  heard  him  come, 
thanks  to  some  convenient  playing  of  Herr  Mocken 
aloft.  Standing  there,  he  seemed  to  be  giving  one  ear 
to  the  music  of  the  Switzer  and  the  other  to  the  drawl, 
as  it  sounded  when  the  words  could  not  be  distin- 
guished, of  Bert  Poley's  voice.  He  could  picture  the 
scene  beyond  this  door  :  Dot  on  the  sofa,  with  her  legs 
drawn  under  her,  and  Poley  on  a  chair  opposite,  doing 
the  talking.  Just  then  Herr  Mocken  ceased  his  play- 
ing, and  Oscar  heard  without  effort  what  Poley  was 
saying. 

"I  wonder  how  many  times  I've  done  it,  Doll. 
And  each  time  I  love  it  more.  Steaming  steadily 
south.  Every  day  the  sun  getting  brighter  and  the 
sea  bluer ;  the  weather  milder  and  warmer ;  murk  and 
damp  left  behind.  Every  time  walking  a  score  of 
times  round  the  deck  for  a  constitutional,  the  rush  of 
the  head  wind  filling  your  lungs  and  disarranging 
your  hair;  and  a  smell  of  breakfast  assailing  your 
nostrils  each  time  you  pass  the  dining-saloons.  Spray 
on  your  face  from  the  sea  or  from  the  funnel.  Each 
night  new  stars  coming  into  view." 

"Sentimental  little  fool !  "  thought  Oscar. 

He  was  about  to  turn  the  handle  and  enter,  when 
the  strange  silence  that  followed  Poley's  word-picture 
surprised  and  stayed  him.  "Hum  !"  he  thought.  "I 
don't  believe  they're  sitting  opposite  each  other  at  all. 
I  believe  they're  sitting  together." 

He  immediately  opened  the  door.  They  were  in 
truth  sitting  together  on  the  sofa ;  and  Oscar  imagined 
that  Mr.  Poley  had  quickly  withdrawn  his  hand  from 
somewhere  and  that  Dorothy  was  blushing.     But  he 
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feigned  not  to  have  noticed  anything  unusual.  After 
all,  if  it  had  been  so,  it  might  be  only  the  timidity  and 
sneakiness  of  Mr.  Poley.  And  he  was  not  going  to 
let  the  little  bounder  think  that  he  could  suspect  his 
wife  of  anything  more  than  a  "palliness"  with  such 
as  he. 

But  somehow,  after  the  guest  had  made  an  excuse 
for  going,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  Dorothy 
all  his  great  news.  It  was  not  the  moment.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  have  clouded  the  usual  lucidity  of  his 
mind.  He  was  bewildered  :  about  Dorothy  :  whether 
or  not  some  dread  thing  were  happening  under  his 
eyes :  whether  outspoken  inquiry  or  lofty  indifference 
were  the  attitude  most  consistent  with  his  pride.  But 
one  sentence  repeated  itself  monotonously  in  his  mind. 
"  If  she  really  prefers  the  little  bounder,  dammit,  she 
shall  have  him.    I'll  not  lift  a  finger  to  stop  her." 


Once  or  twice  since  Mrs.  Mocken  died,  and  one  of 
Aunt  Agatha's  visiting  houses  had  thus  been  broken 
up,  Oscar  had  accepted  his  period  of  mortification,  and 
sustained  the  old  lady  at  Dullwater.  She  would  do, 
he  explained,  to  entertain  the  Switzer  and  to  listen  to 
his  music.  But  finally  he  decided  to  compound  for 
moneys.  She  Was  then  nearing  her  ninetieth  year, 
and  though  still  vigorous  and  critical,  could  only  walk 
a  certain  distance,  resting  on  a  stout  stick.  Oscar 
ascertained  that  the  longest  distance  she  could  manage 
was  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  so  he  bought  her  a  little  house 
half  a  mile  away.  It  was  over  Hammersmith  Bridge, 
on  the  Barnes  side  of  the  river;  and  Frank  Pool  pre- 
tended to  great  indignation  at  this  dumping  of  Aunt 
Agatha  so  near  his  own  home,  but  cheered  up  when 
he  discovered  that  her  new  residence  was  comfortably 
beyond  the  quarter-mile  danger  zone.  Oscar  also 
bought  her  a  handsome  annuity,  having  learned  that 
they  could  be  obtained  on  very  favourable  terms  when 
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the  annuitant  was  nearly  ninety.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Shattery  family,  the  old  lady  was  amazed  at  this  action 
of  the  enfant  terrible.  Indeed,  it  so  pleased  her  that 
she  became  far  more  vigorous  than  before  and  was 
able  to  walk  on  her  stick  a  little  farther  each  day.  She 
remarked  to  her  acquaintance  how  much  that  boy  had 
improved  and  announced  that  she  would  soon  be  able 
to  come  in  person  and  thank  him. 

At  this  unexpected  result  of  his  generosity  Oscar's 
chagrin  and  dismay  knew  no  bounds.  "Gracious 
powers,  Leila  !  She's  getting  a  bit  closer  every  day. 
Any  day  now  I  expect  to  hear  her  stick  tapping  the 
pavement  outside.  Rumour  has  it  that  she  did  eight 
hundred  yards  on  Saturday.  It's  a  nightmare.  It's 
like  Nemesis  coming  nearer." 


About  this  time  the  Liberal  penny  paper,  The 
Tribune,  failed.  Its  failure  started  Oscar  thinking. 
The  motor  works  and  the  newspapers  were  running 
smoothly  under  the  control  of  his  managers  and 
editors,  leaving  him  free  from  active  work.  And  he 
had  been  gratifying  a  desire  to  study  and  read.  Con- 
scious of  the  enormous  height  on  which  he  stood,  he 
was  anxious  to  be  intellectually  equal  to  it.  His 
knowledge  would  have  to  be  encyclopaedic  if  he  were 
to  be  abreast  of  all  the  interests  his  papers  invaded. 
And  he  had  no  intention  of  being  trapped  in  any 
error.  Grievous  blanks  in  his  reading  would  have  to 
be  filled  up.  So  Oscar  shut  himself  in  his  study 
with  books,  from  breakfast  to  lunch,  and  from  tea  to 
dinner.  Much  to  her  excitement  and  delight  he  left 
Leila  in  the  little  office  of  the  co-manager  with  carte 
blanche.  A  Mungo-Shattery  car  like  his  own  was  per- 
manently at  her  service  to  bring  her,  if  need  were, 
post-haste  to  Hammersmith.  He  had  also  given  her 
a  latchkey  to  Dullwater  that  she  might  enter  and 
disturb  him  at  any  moment.     Meanwhile  he  read  all 
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the  classics  in  translations  and  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  English  literature.  Ruskin  caused  a  tre- 
mendous revolution  in  his  thinking;  so  did  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  John  Richard  Green.  He  was  aston- 
ished at  the  responsive  interest  which  the  more  rare- 
fied thinking  of  philosophers  could  quicken  in  him; 
and  at  his  instant  and  strong  grasp  of  their  meaning. 
He  awoke  with  some  awe  to  the  notion  that  he  might 
be  more  than  a  vessel  driven  hard  by  an  ambitious 
captain;  if  the  truth  were  that  he  mounted  heavy 
intellectual  guns.  Good  night !  was  it  so  ?  Shades 
of  the  High  Head  with  his  ragged  beard,  and  good 
Mr.  Gaspin  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Examiners  for  the 
Law  !  Having  no  faith  in  his  wife's  capacity  to 
understand  his  thrilling  reading,  and  therefore  no 
desire  to  discuss  it  wittfi  her,  he  sought  out  Leila 
when  he  wanted  to  pour  forth  the  riches  he  had 
acquired. 

A  fortnight  after  the  Tribune's  failure  he  burst 
into  Leila's  office  and  announced  : 

"Leila,  I'm  developing  a  conscience." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Leila. 

"Yes.  I  wield  a  more  colossal  power  than  ever  I 
expected,  and  I've  decided  that  it  would  be  just  as 
well  not  to  do  more  harm  than  necessary.  Now  we've 
got  our  power,  we'd  better  learn  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. It  would  therefore  be  as  well  to  have  a  policy 
which — all  humbug  apart — I  really  shall  believe  in, 
and  to  use  the  power  for  its  furtherance.  Yes,  I'm 
on  the  side  of  the  angels,  and  only  hope  it  won't  cost 
too  much." 

"O  Oscar,"  sighed  Leila.  "What  on  earth  do 
you  intend  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  intend  to  plump  my  Press  on  to  the  Liberal  side. 
I'd  rather  use  the  power  for  progress  than  for  reaction. 
I'm  a  Radical.  Not  too  red  a  Radical — a  rose- 
coloured  Radical.  I  am;  and  no  mistake.  I  know  it 
because  I  stand  to  lose  a  little  by  hauling  up  my 
colours.     Lor'  bless  me,    it  won't  half  flutter  '  The 
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Street  '  when  they  perceive  that  the  whole  Shattery 
Press  is  going  Radical." 

"Oh  dear,  Oscar,  Henry '11  like  this  still  less." 

"He's  a  blooming  Tory,  isn't  he,  like  all  the 
opulent  clergy  ?  Jove  !  " — Oscar's  eyelids  flickered — 
44 1  should  like  to  see  the  faces  of  the  Tories  as  they 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that,  bit  by  bit,  there's  a  land- 
slide of  the  Shattery  Press  towards  a  Liberal  position." 

44 Oscar" — Leila  pointed  an  accusing  finger — "it's 
a  game  you're  playing." 

Oscar  smiled. 

44  Not  altogether.  It'll  cost  too  much.  And  I 
never  used  to  spend  too  much  on  games,  did  I  ?  No, 
Leila,  it's  a  conscience.  A  little  one,  and  one  that 
missed  the  bus  and  arrived  late,  but  still  a  conscience. 
A — a  promising  infant.  And  I  thought  you'd  be 
pleased." 

44Oh,  I  am,"  said  Leila.  "The  little  darling! 
I'll  be  its  godmother." 


Everything  seemed  so  happy  with  Oscar  that  Leila 
never  suspected  the  flaw  in  his  content.  She  was 
quite  unprepared  for  the  day  when  he  entered  her 
office,  a  new  office  and  still  unfurnished,  where,  as 
it  so  happened,  she  was  once  again  sitting  on  the 
floor,  and  asked : 

"Leila,  do  you  know  our  Bert?  " 

44 Bert?  "  said  Leila,  still  searching  for  something 
in  a  pile  of  back  files.    "No.     Who  do  you  mean?  " 

44  Our  Mr.  Poley,"  explained  Oscar. 

"Oscar,  what  are  you  talking  about?"  asked 
Leila,  furrowing  her  brow  and  abandoning  the 
papers.  " What's  he  like?  And  I'll  tell  you  if  I 
know  him." 

"He  wears  a  bowler  hat,"  said  Oscar. 

44 Thank  you,"  acknowledged  Leila.     "And  any- 
thing else?  " 
p 
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"Don't  be  disgusting,  Leila  Guard.  He  wears  a 
waistcoat,  and  doubtless  puts  one  of  his  thumbs  into 
one  of  its  armholes." 

"  Profession,  if  any  ?  "  continued  Leila. 
"A    clurk.      Clurk    to    the    Eastern    Telegraph 
Company." 

" Oscar,"  said  Leila,  beating  her  fists  on  the  floor, 
"don't  make  me  impatient.  What's  his  interest 
for  us?" 

"Only,"  said  Oscar  brutally,  "that  he's  deliber- 
ately estranging  my  wife  from  me." 

Leila  went  pale,  and,  removing  her  legs  from 
her  side,  stood  up. 

"Don't  say  such  awful  things.  I  shall  walk  out 
of  the  place  if  you  do.  Good  heavens,  what's 
happened  ?  " 

"I  think  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Oscar.     "Sit  down." 
He  pushed  her  into  a  chair  and  sat  himself  on  a 
box.     "It'll  do  me  good,  and  you're  the  only  person 
in  the  world  to  whom  I'd  breathe  a  word  of  it." 
Oscar  told  Leila  his  story,  excusing  his  wife. 
"I  can  see  it  all.     She  thinks  I'm  too  big  for  her 
in  every  way.     So  I  am.     Call  it  conceit,  if  you  like, 
but  who's  afraid  of  words?    I'm  too  big  a  proposition 
for  Dot.     And  the  result  is  she's  unhappy.     It's  a 
mesalliance.     Our  Bert's  more  her  weight,  and  she 
knows  it.    It's  a  mesalliance." 

"Oscar!"  interrupted  Leila,  with  a  look  of 
suffering. 

"Oh,  don't  worry.  I'm  not  worrying.  I've  made 
a  mistake.  And  I  shall  carry  on  as  if  I  hadn't.  I 
shall  be  a  dashed  sight  too  proud  to  show  it  to 
the  world.  It's  to  be  hoped  she's  got  the  pride 
to  do  the  same,  but  I  doubt  it.  If  she  doesn't  wan* 
me  she  needn't  have  me." 

Leila  stared,  beaten,  at  the  ground. 
"  Funny  !     I  can  be  a  hero  to  the  whole  world, 
and  not  to  a  silly  little  unimportant  woman,  my  wife. 
...    I'm    not   going   to   fight   our   Bert.      I    shall 
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go   on    with    my   work    and    let   what    will    happen 
happen." 

Leila  looked  up. 

"Are  you  sure  you're  not  imagining  too  much  ?  " 
"Quite  sure.  I've  watched.  And  last  night, 
being  restive  with  it  all,  I  went  downstairs  where  I 
had  left  them  and  deliberately  listened.  I  heard  him 
say,  '  I  could  have  loved  you,  Doll.'  And  at  that 
point  I  went  back  again  to  my  work." 

"Of    course    you'll    forbid    him    to    cross    your 
threshold  again  ?  " 

"Not  I  !  "  laughed  Oscar.    "I  shall  encourage  him 
to  come.     I  shall  throw  them  together." 

"Oscar!"   cried  Leila.     "Don't  talk  like  that— 
don't— don't." 

There  was  a  silence  while  she  struggled  to  find 
ministering  words. 

"Oscar,"  she  asked  at  length,  "do  you  love  her?  " 
He  smiled  bitterly. 

"I  think  so.  I  mean  I  sometimes  feel  I  would 
give  everything  that  she,  and  she  only,  could  be 
the  wife  of  my  dreams.  And  I  feel  pity  for  her 
when  she  looks  unhappy.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  I'm  not 
capable  of  great  love.  Though  I  believe,  if  I  allowed 
myself,  I  could  suffer  like  hell  about  this.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  I'm  made  for  ambition  and  not  for  love. 
But  such  as  I've  got,  I  could  have  given  all  to  her." 
The  tears  had  welled  into  Leila's  eyes. 
"Oscar,"  she  said  softly,  "I  know  the  lesson 
you've  got  to  learn.  /  had  to  learn — however,  never 
mind  that.  You've  got  to  learn  a  love  that  seeks 
nothing  and  is  prepared  only  to  give.  And  you've 
got  to  give,  and  give,  and  give  if  you're  to  save 
Dot." 

"Bah!"    scoffed    Oscar.      "I'm    not    going    to 

humble  myself " 

"There  you  are,"  interrupted  Leila.  "It's  self,  isn't 
it?  You're  only  thinking  of  the  danger  of  humiliat- 
ing yourself,  not  of  the  glory  of  saving  Dot." 
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"Well,  what  am  I  to  give?  " 

"You've  got  to  woo  her.  To  woo  her  back.  If 
she  humiliates  you,  you've  got  to  suffer  it  for  her 
sake,  and  go  on  wooing." 

"Pooh  !  She'd  despise  me  if  I  came  supplicating. 
She's  the  sort  that'd  respect  me  more,  without  loving 
me,  if  I  scorned  her  poor  intrigue.  And  supposing 
she  turned  my  supplication  down?  A  pretty  fool  I'd 
look." 

"There  you  are,"  interrupted  Leila  again.  "It's 
all  what  you  want.  You  want  respect.  You  want 
not  to  be  despised.  You  want  not  to  be  turned  down. 
You've  got  to  learn  a  love  that's  content  to  be 
despised  and  turned  down,  if  only  it  can  save." 

The  words  were  so  strange,  surprising  Leila,  who 
uttered  them,  as  much  as  Oscar,  who  listened,  that 
both  in  that  overwrought  moment  seemed  to  see  a 
figure  from  their  childhood's  religion  standing  before 
them  and  claiming  their  allegiance  as  well  as  their 
gaze.  But  Oscar  refused  to  droop  his  eyes  with 
humility.     He  turned  away  from  the  vision. 

"It's  no  good,  Leila.  I  can't  accept  your  gospel. 
Humility,  self-effacement  and  loving  the  world  are 
the  very  antithesis  of  my  nature.  I  see  that  it's  one 
truth.  And  I  respect  those  who  go  all  out  for  it,  as 
you  do.  But  there's  another  gospel.  And  I  respect 
it  also,  and  those  who  follow  it.  And  I  despise  those 
who  try  to  harmonize  the  two."  Oscar's  remark  gave 
Leila  a  sharp  stab.  It  frightened  her  to  think  how 
exactly  it  was  her  own  thought.  "My  gospel  is  the 
opposite  of  yours.  It's  pride,  aggressiveness  and 
conquering  the  world.  And,  by  Jove,  it's  a  gospel, 
too,  and  a  great  one.     It's  worth  losing  much  for." 


CHAPTER    VIII 


And   thus  the  disaster. 

Oscar  still  provided  for  all  Dorothy's  wants;  he 
was  still  polite  to  her  at  his  private  table  and  friendly 
at  public  tables;  he  still  occupied  the  same  room  and 
slept  in  the  same  bed.  But  never  did  he  approach 
her  mind  with  mention  of  his  work  nor  her  body 
with  his  caresses. 

The  certainty  of  his  contempt  did  damage  enough 
to  Dorothy.  She  began  to  believe  that  she  was  weak 
and  contemptible.  And  with  the  loss  of  self-respect 
went  a  moral  collapse.  Principles  disappeared  from 
her  life.  She  was  content  to  release  from  control  her 
words  and  her  deeds.  Now  that  she  believed  her  life 
to  be  a  little  and  worthless  room,  she  allowed  it  to 
become  untidy  and  uncleansed.  She  strayed  about 
the  house  with  listless  movements,  pale-haired  and 
wan,  like  a  tinted  pencil  study  of  a  slim  girl. 

Leila  had  given  much  thought  to  Dorothy  since 
she  heard  Oscar's  story.  Quickly  she  saw  that  her 
best  way  of  help  was  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
her  and  show  a  faith  in  her.  At  first  Dorothy  re- 
sponded, but  suddenly  decided  to  be  jealous  of  her 
for  being  so  frequently  with  her  husband.  She  knew 
the  baselessness  of  the  jealousy,  but  was  in  that  state 
when  she  needed  a  grievance. 

Then  Lellav  observing  Dorothy's  coldness  and 
distance,  and  tracking  its  cause,  ceased  to  work  for 
Oscar.  But  she  concealed  her  reasons,  lest  Oscar 
disliked  his  wife  the  more. 

"  You  won't  want  me  any  further,  Oscar,"  she  said. 
"The  thing  we  set  out  to  do  is  done ;  and  done  beyond 
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our  wildest  dreams.     I've  enjoyed  it,   Oscar;   I've 
enjoyed  it  awfully." 

The  months  passed;  and  it  became  obvious  to 
Dorothy  that  Oscar  was  going  to  deprive  her  for  ever 
of  himself.  Then,  more  and  more,  Dorothy  en- 
couraged the  wish  for  a  simple,  commonplace  mate 
who  could,  and  would,  merge  his  mind  with  her  mind 
and  his  body  with  her  body.  For,  unlike  her  hus- 
band, in  whom  either  his  months  of  restraint  or  his 
engrossing  work  seemed  to  have  killed  all  physical 
desire,  Dorothy,  who  had  no  great  schemes  ceaselessly 
active  in  her  mind,  and  had  allowed  her  thoughts  to 
become  disintegrated  like  an  army  without  officers, 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  fretful  with  unsatisfied 
longings. 


It  was  on  a  night  when  Oscar  was  away  in  the 
North,  being  entertained  as  a  guest  of  honour,  that 
Dorothy  began  to  discuss  these  hidden  things  with 
her  one  friend,  Mr.  Poley.  She  had  recklessly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  a  theatre  and  a  supper;  and 
they  Were  now  sitting  at  their  table  in  a  brilliant 
restaurant.  The  orchestra,  the  lights,  the  confusion 
of  voices,  and  the  jangling  of  dishes  and  cutlery, 
together  with  a  nervous  over-drinking  of  wine,  had 
made  her  more  than  ever  uncontrolled  in  her  speech. 
After  mysterious  hints  she  began  to  talk  freely  of 
Oscar's  neglect. 

And  Mr.  Poley  listened  readily.  He  had  entered 
upon  this  evening  with  a  mixture  of  feelings.  In  its 
earlier  stages  he  had  combined  a  satisfaction  at  his 
daring  with  a  worry  about  the  expense.  But  now, 
after  his  sixth  gliass,  he  felt  his  brain  control,  like 
Dorothy's,  released  with  wine,  and  was  more  than 
willing  to  hear  her  revelations. 

She  had  placed  her  elbows  on  the  table,  and,  fold- 
ing her  hands,  rested  her  chin  on  them.  Her  eyes 
were  brilliant  with  the  unaccustomed  excess,  and  with 
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fear  at  the  abandonment  in  her  words.  The  combina- 
tion rather  heightened  her  beauty.  Mr.  Poley  sat 
back  in  his  chair,  one  hand  trifling  with  the  unused 
cutlery  on  the  table.  By  expressions  of  sympathy  he 
encouraged  her  to  continue.  And  the  more  she  told, 
the  wild  fear  showing  in  her  eyes,  the  more  Mr. 
Poley 's  desire  for  her  was  stirred.  He  knew  that  in 
tempting  her  to  continue  and  in  encouraging  his  own 
excitement  he  was  adventuring  far  from  the  policed 
country  where  scruples  were;  but  he  felt  that,  since 
they  had  adventured  so  far  to-night,  they  might  well 
adventure  farther. 

"Of  course,  it's  not  fair,"  said  Mr.  Poley.  "A 
husband  would  be  angry  if  a  wife  withheld  herself 
from  him.     And  a  woman  has  rights  too." 

Mr.  Poley's  mind  was  racing.  To-night  indeed 
was  he  writing^  in  terms  of  real  life,  a  romance  of 
passion.  "Love  knows  no  conventions."  If  Dorothy 
gave  herself  to  him  to-night — the  thought  further 
chafed  his  desire — what  thereafter  ?  What  thereafter  ? 
Where  was  fear  ?  Say  her  brutal  husband  discovered 
— very  good ;  such  things  had  happened  before.  Him- 
self would  take  Doll  to  safety,  eastward  to  Suez  : 
"  Where  the  best  is  like  the  worst, 
And  there  ain't  no  Ten  Commandments " 

Ha,  the  words  stirred  a  memory  !  "  How  many  of 
the  Commandments  have  you  broken  ?  "  Overbearing 
and  conceited  ass,  with  his  eyelids  flickering  !  It 
would  do  him  good  to  have  some  of  his  own  humorous 
words  flung  in  his  teeth.  Say  he  set  about  a 
divorcing.  Would  it  trouble  Mr.  Poley  much — the 
notoriety  ?  Co-respondent  in  the  world-famous  Oscar 
Shattery's  suit?  No,  he  almost  fancied  the  idea. 
And,  among  the  emancipated  people,  he  might  even 
figure  as  the  hero  of  the  story.  The  man  who  had 
be^n  good  and  gentle  and  understanding  with  a  lonely 
wife.  The  man  who,  braving  Society,  had  dared  to 
rescue  a  woman  whom  her  husband  neglected — that 
he  might  spend  all  his  days  with  his  cousin,  Leila 
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Guard.  Ah  !  Mr.  Poley's  body  gave  a  quick  jerk, 
as  if  he  had  come  up  abruptly  against  a  great  dis- 
covery. Heavens  !  in  Leila  was  to  be  found  his  excuse 
and  his  justification.  For,  whatever  Oscar  might  say, 
the  public  would  readily  seize  upon  the  motor  mag- 
nate's relations  with  a  well-known  preacher's  wife. 
"The  One  who  Believed  ";  the  famous,  the  enigmatic 
"L.  G."  of  "The  Glorious  Road!  "  "Not  that  we 
want  to  hurt  Doll's  cousin-in-law.  We've  no  quarrel 
with  her."  But,  in  one's  own  defence,  one  could  but 
point  out  how  things  had  been — how  things  had 
looked.  It  was  mere  justice  to  Doll.  It  wasn't  as  if 
Doll  and  he  wanted  to  win  the  case;  certainly  not; 
only  t'hat  Doll  should  not  be  condemned,  and  that 
the  co-respondent  should  be  invested  with  a  little 
glamour.  No,  Oscar  must  win.  A  decree  nisi,  no 
doubt.  Then  back  to  the  East  with  the  beautiful 
Dorothy  Slhattery  to  show  his  friends.  Out  there  the 
afterglow  of  a  cause  celebre  would  hardly  hurt  him. 

So  raced  Mr.  Poley's  mind.  "To-night.  To- 
night." 

"I  shall  see  you  home,  Doll,"  he  said;  and  put 
her  cloak  about  her  shoulders. 

"Oh,  thanks,"  muttered  Dorothy,  her  cheeks 
highly  flushed.  "I  hope  I  haven't  been  saying  things 
I  oughtn't  to." 

"No;  don't  think  that.  Why  shouldn't  these 
things  be  spoken  of  between  those  who  understand 
and  sympathize?"  He  guided  her  to  the  swing 
doors.     "I'll  get  a  taxi." 

The  commissionaire  called  a  taxi  and  stood  at  its 
door,  indifferent  as  Life,  remote  as  God.  Who  asks 
where  anyone  drives  in  London,  under  midnight 
stars?  Mr.  Poley  helped  Dorothy  in.  "Dullwater, 
The  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith."  The  door 
slammed.  Mr.  Poley  was  sitting,  his  arm  touching 
Dorothy,  and  his  thigh.  But  it  required  a  minute  or 
more  to  collect  the  courage  to  embrace  her.  And, 
when  suddenlv  he  caught  her  and  covered  her  face 
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with  kisses,  muttering,  "I  love  you — I  love  you — I 
want  you,  my  dearest,"  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
without  resistance  or  protest  she  responded  to  him. 
Dorothy  also,  in  her  lost  way,  was  thinking  that, 
having  adventured  so  far,  they  might  well  adventure 
farther. 

In  each  other's  arms  they  remained  till  they  saw 
that  they  were  moving  along  by  the  river  and  nearing 
Dullwater. 

The  taxi  stopped,  and  Mr.  Poley,  excited  beyond 
money  worries,  paid  the  driver  with  a  sovereign,  and 
guided  Dorothy  up  the  steps. 

As  she  opened  the  door  of  the  dark  house  he 
walked  in  after  her;  he  could  see  by  her  flushed  face 
that  she  was  prepared  for  him  to  come.  They  entered 
the  dining-room,  where  Annie  Ottley,  now  abed,  had 
placed  sandwiches,  a  glass,  and  wine.  Dorothy  went 
to  the  table,  and,  with  a  hand  that  trembled  and  spilt 
things,  filled  the  single  glass. 

"You  drink  some  first,"  said  Mr.  Poley,  "and  I'll 
drink  after  you."  They  performed  the  little  cere- 
mony, and  it  seemed  like  a  promise  to  mix  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Poley  put  down  the  empty  glass,  and  strained 
Dorothy  to  him ;  and  once  more  she  abandoned  her- 
self to  his  embrace. 

"We  are  each  other's  to-night,  Doll,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured. 

And  he  led  her  through  the  door  to  the  stairs. 

In  the  early  morning,  when  the  mist  was  on  the 
river,  Mr.  Poley,  not  sure  whether  he  was  excited  or 
frightened,  sneaked  out  of  Oscar's  home. 

3 

Time  carries  on  his  work,  a  witless  automaton, 
heaping  week  on  week,  and  month  on  month ;  insen* 
sible  to  pity,   though   Dorothy   cry   her  eyes  away; 
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unmoved  by  sickness;  unmoved  by  days  of  penitence 
and  despairing  prayers  to  God;  unmoved  by  re- 
bellion, though  she  rail  at  the  mockeries  of  Fortune ; 
unmoved  by  her  weariness  with  it  all,  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  calm  longing  for  death. 

It  was  in  the  same  dining-room,  where  Mr.  Poley 
and  Dorothy  had  drunk  from  the  single  glass;  and 
standing  about  the  same  table;  and  at  night,  too, 
though  the  fearful  months  had  flown,  that  Oscar 
charged  Dorothy  with  being  about  to  bear  a  child 
who  was  not  his.  No  surprise  he  showed,  though  the 
naked  fact  had  hit  him  harder  than  he  would  have 
dreamed;  nor  passion,  though  it  was  surging  in  him. 
And  such  a  manner  infuriated  Dorothy. 

"You  don't  expect  me,"  said  he,  "to  acknowledge 
the  child  of  a  skunk  ?  " 

Dorothy,  breathless  with  a  mixture  of  anger  an< 
fright,  could  only  reply  : 

"Who  are  you  calling  a  skunk?  " 

Oscar  laughed  cruelly. 

"Our  Bert,  no  doubt." 

And  the  cold-bloodedness  of  the  ill-timed  humoui 
swelled  Dorothy's  passion  so  that  it  elbowed  out  hei 
fear.  With  a  desperate  burning  of  her  boats  and 
final  loss  of  dignity,  she  cried  : 

"Yes,  it  was  Bert.     You  despise  the  name,  don'1 
you  ?     Well,  now  you  can  listen  to  it.     It  was  Bert 
—Bert!— Bert!  " 

"Ha!  "  laughed  Oscar,  careless  what  he  said, 
long  as  it  hurt.     "Well,  it's  convenient  to  know  foi 
certain  who  a  father  is." 

With  that  he  coolly  went  to  the  coal-scuttle  anc 
started  to  replenish  the  fiie.  Having  done  so,  whil< 
Dorothy  stood  trembling,  he  brushed  his  han<" 
together  to  remove  the  black  dust.  He  was  rathei 
pleased  with  the  action,  and  said : 

"And  now  T  suppose  you'll  go  to  your  seducer 
Or  would   it   be   inexpedient?     Is  he,   perchance, 
married  man  ?     I've  never  troubled  to  inquire." 
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'■  Married !  "  Dorothy,  her  face  white  and  her 
eyes  wild,  could  only  echo  thus  beneath  the  lash  of 
Oscar's  words.  "And — and  yes — I'm  longing  to  go 
to  him.  Perhaps,  then,  I  shall  have  a  little  happi- 
ness.   At  any  rate,  he  doesn't  spurn  me." 

"  Good  God !  why  should  he  ?  "  Oscar  scoffed. 
"He  would  seem  to  like  soiled  things.  I  should 
certainly  go  to  him.     He's  about  your  measure." 

Dorothy  shook  from  head  to  feet.  Her  small  fist 
clenched. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly;  but  her  voice  shook  with 
a  gathering  terror  of  her  husband  as  she  uttered  the 
words:  "And  Leila's  about  your  measure.  Married, 
too,  I  think?  Who  are  you  to  talk?  You've  always 
preferred  her  to  me.  You've  always  gone  with  her, 
as  we  happen  to  know.  Your  mate,  you've  called  her, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  how  much  that  means " 

"Leila?  Leila?"  exclaimed  Oscar.  The  com- 
plete surprise  of  this  attack,  so  innocent  had  been 
his  companionship  with  Leila,  routed  his  control. 
"Leila?"  he  cried,  stepping  towards  Dorothy,  who 
retreated  from  him  in  horror.  "  By  Christ !  " 
shouted  he,  an  awful  threat  looking  out  of  his  eyes  at 
his  wife.  "  Don't  you  take  Leila's  name  on  your  lips. 
It's— oh,  it's " 

Dorothy,  overawed,  strained  her  eyes  on  her  hus- 
band, as  one  might  on  an  attacking  animal,  and 
began  to  whimper  excuses  : 

"Well,  how  was  I  to  know?  .  .  .  You've  always 
gone  with  her.  .  .  .  She's  always  been  with  you  in 
your  offices.  .  .  .  She's  even  got  the  key  of  your 
house.  .  .  .  And  you  dedicated  your  book  to  her. 
.  .  .  Anybody 'd  believe " 

"Quiet,  will  you?"  roared  Oscar,  as  though  to 
his  dog.  "Do  you  think  I'll  hear  the  foul  suggestion 
that  comes  from  your  poisonous  little  paramour?  " 

He  diverged  in  his  threatening  walk  towards  his 
wife,  and  rushed  towards  the  door. 

"Let   me   get  out  of  the   house,"    he   muttered, 
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"before  I  kill  someone.  Or,  rather,  I'd  better  go  out 
and  kill." 

Mastered  by  his  wrath,  Oscar  hurried  up  the  stairs 
to  his  study.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  he 
opened  his  drawer  and  drew  out  his  revolver.  It  was 
the  old  toy  that  he  and  Leila  had  played  with.  He 
opened  the  breech  and  saw  that  it  was  loaded.  It 
had  the  same  two  cartridges  that  had  remained  in  it 
the  day  when  Leila  and  he  had  run  from  the  noise  of 
their  shooting  practice  in  Richmond  Park.  He 
laughed  madly ;  it  would  be  appropriate  to  use  them 
in  the  avenging  of  those  days.  Carelessly  he  pushed 
the  weapon  into  his  jacket  pocket,  and  hurried  down 
the  stairs  and  out  of  the  hall  door. 

Dorothy,  wondering  if  her  mind  would  much 
longer  stand  the  strain,  fell  into  a  chair  by  the  fire. 


Oscar  found  himself  beneath  an  overcast  sky. 
The  river  was  murky  and  unreflective.  A  light  rain 
fell  wretchedly.  With  rapid  steps  he  walked  towards 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  crossed  it,  and  strode  along 
the  river's  bank  towards  Barnes.  He  had  no  care 
what  direction  he  took,  so  only  he  could  think.  And 
walking  as  fast  as  he  could  along  a  lonely  towing- 
path  was  an  aid  to  consecutive  thought. 

"My  God  !  I  never  saw.  I  never  saw  that  Leila 
would  be  drawn  into  this.  .  .  .  What  bloody  pride 
was  it  that  stopped  me  taking  the  swine  by  the  neck 
and  hurling  him  into  the  street?  Say  what  I  like,  I 
made  a  mistake  in  not  seeing  the  position  of  Leila. 

"Yes,  I'd  better  get  that  into  my  mind.  The 
initial  mistake  was  mine;  that  pride  which  scorned  to 
fight  for  a  defaulting  wife.  To  solve  the  problem, 
let's  hold  on  to  that.  We  were  wrong,  my  friend, 
we  were  wrong.  We  don't  often  admit  we  were 
wrong. 
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44 O  my  God!  to  think— to  think  that  little  Poley 
— that  so  petty  a  person  could  work  such  a — such  a 
tottering  of  big  things.  Oh,  damn  !  whether  I  shoot 
him  or  not,  I  think  I  have  more  contempt  than  passion 
for  his  meagre  soul.  But,  small  though  he  be,  he's 
enough,  once  insinuated,  to  work  the  overthrow." 

Oscar  felt  the  revolver  in  his  pocket. 

"Why  shoot  him  ?  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  should  only  penalize  myself.  Even  if  the  Un- 
written Law  saved  me  from  the  final  penalty,  I  should 
still  have  irreparably  ruined  myself.  No,  I'm  not 
going  to  wreck  my  ship  on  a  toad's  back." 

As  Oscar's  stride  devoured  the  distance  he 
weighed  the  question  of  a  divorce.  He  was  examining 
it,  when,  looking  ahead,  he  saw  Barnes  Bridge.  The 
great,  iron,  three-span  bridge,  looming  through  the 
darkness,  recalled  to  his  throbbing  mind  a  hundred 
recollections  of  Leila.  How  often  they  had  met  on 
that  bridge,  or  in  its  neighbourhood  !  Shortly,  an 
unknown  night-wanderer,  he  would  stride  past  her  old 
home. 

"Leila.  Leila.  In  my  usual  self-centred  way  I 
had  forgotten  her  again.  Shooting  Poley  wouldn't 
save  her  from  that  infernal  suggestion.  And,  beyond 
doubt,  if  I  divorce  my  wife,  they'll  set  it  about  just 
the  same.  And,  by  all  that's  holy,  that's  a  thing 
I'm  going  to  stop." 

"Hum  !  "  muttered  Oscar,  actually  aloud;  "we've 
got  another  idea,  clear  and  lasting,  out  of  this  welter 
of  thought.  Let  us  hold  on  to  it.  Leila  shall  not  be 
so  much  as  smirched  by  this.  The  shadow,  even,  of 
it  shall  not  touch  her." 

Oscar  passed  under  Barnes  Bridge,  and  strode 
along  towards  Mortlake. 

What  then  ?  He  could  not  kill ;  and  he  could  not 
divorce.  Could  they  just  separate?  No,  if  they 
separated,  the  suggestion  about  Leila  would  take 
substance  just  the  same,  and  achieve  even  greater 
credence,  for  Dorothy  might  be  deemed  the  offended 
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party,  and  the  only  offended  party.  And  not  the 
shadow  of  it  should  fall  ! 

Oscar  threw  back  his  head  with  a  laugh. 

"  Good  heavens  !  So  petty  a  creature ;  and  so  frail 
a  suggestion — a  frail  suspicion,  albeit  one  certain  of 
universal  acceptance,  against  Leila,  who's  given  me 
everything — and  yet  they  serve.  '  Neither  so  wide 
as  a  church  door,  nor  so  deep  as  a  well,'  but  they're 
enough;  they  serve." 

But  on  to  the  examining  of  other  solutions  !  Must 
he  then  keep  his  wife,  and  acknowledge  the  child? 
Never,  never  !  Forgiving  Dot  ?  Forgiving  was  no 
clause  of  his  creed. 

He  was  now  fast  approaching  Mortlake;  and,  in 
pauses  of  this  furious  thinking,  the  river  claimed  his 
memory  for  many  a  happy  moment  that  he  had  lived 
among  these  banks.  He  recalled  that  boatrace  be- 
tween Cambridge  of  England  and  Harvard  of 
America,  when  he  and  Leila  had  stood  at  a  bend 
between  Barnes  Bridge  and  the  Mortlake  winning- 
post,  and  waited  in  a  glorious  agony  of  suspense  to 
see  whether  the  light-blue  blades  of  Cambridge  or 
the  red  blades  of  Harvard  would  first  come,  flashing 
in  the  sunlight,  from  under  Barnes  Bridge;  and  how 
the  bow  of  a  boat  and  the  glitter  of  the  familiar  light- 
blue  had  inspired  him  to  outcheer  the  thousands 
around,  and  to  thump  Leila  between  her  shoulders. 
Yes,  by  heavens,  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy  should  not 
so  much  as  momentarily  pass  across  the  figure  of  his 
one  friend  ! 

"You  can't  have  it  both  ways,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "If  you're  determined  to  save  Leila,  you'll 
have  to  jettison  your  pride,  come  to  terms  with  the 
toad,  keep  your  wife,  acknowledge  the  child." 

Could  he  do  it?  Could  he  so  violate  his  nature? 
Just  because  he  was  determined  to  save  Leila? 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  walked  along. 

Presumably  he  would  have  to.  For,  while  the  way 
was  not  yet  cleared  and  the  fog  about  it  unlifted,  one 
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point  was  as  bright  as  day  :  and  that  was  that  Leila, 
who  had  come  to  act  as  his  mate,  should  not  suffer 
for  it.  "It  was  nice,"  laughed  he,  "to  have  one  point 
intelligible  at  any  rate." 

Then  was  it  that  he  must  keep  his  wife?  But — 
but  would  she  stay  ?  Christ,  would  she  stay  ?  So 
sudden  was  the  question  that  Oscar  stopped  dead  in 
his  walk,  as  if  to  look  at  it.  Would  she  stay?  No, 
of  course  she  wouldn't.  He  knew  with  certainty  that, 
having  gone  so  far,  she  would  not  stay.  She  was 
terrified  of  him,  too.  She  would  go  to  the  man  of 
her  measure. 

He  walked  on  again. 

What  then  ?  One  by  one,  we  find  the  solutions 
flawed:  we  don't  shoot;  we  don't  divorce;  we  don't 
separate;  we  don't  remain  as  we  are;  and  we  are 
certain  to  lose  our  wife.  And,  as  sure  as  we  lose 
her — by  divorce,  separation,  or  flight — the  scandal 
soils  Leila's  name.  And  not  a  word  !  We  have 
sworn  it ;  not  the  first  breath  of  a  word. 

What  then  ?  Oh,  there  must  be  some  way.  Nor 
do  we  stop  walking  till  we  have  found  it,  if  we  walk 
to  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

Suddenly  he  saw  it. 

He  saw  it  with  extraordinary  clearness.  Yes,  it 
could  be  arranged,  and  staged,  as  it  had  been  a  hun- 
dred times.  There  were  those  who  arranged  these 
things.  Yes,  it  solved  everything.  The  miserable 
Poley,  who  was  probably  terrified  of  the  world  he 
pretended  to  defy,  would  not  be  quick  to  refuse;  and 
Dot — by  heavens  !  Dot  should  be  released,  but  he 
should  dictate  the  terms. 

He  would  make  Dot  divorce  him,  citing  for  co- 
respondent another  woman  than  Leila.  That  other 
woman  would  be  arranged. 

Yes,  it  put  Leila  out  of  the  picture  for  ever.  'And 
ha  !  if  by  any  chance  the  miserable  Poley's  indigent 
soul  had  craved  a  little  notoriety,  he  would  be  robbed 
of  it.     For  neither  would  he  be  in  the  picture.     Mr. 
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Po'ley,  that  disastrous  little  blow-in  from  the  desert, 
could  choose  between  this  course  and  the  two  remain- 
ing bullets.  There  was  no  other  way  that  would 
completely  save  Leila,  so  if  Mr.  Poley  refused,  and 
forced  the  scandal,  he  should  pay  damages  for  it  with 
his  dirty  life. 

So  obviously  was  this  the  final  idea  that  Oscar 
stopped  in  his  walk,  and,  leaning  on  some  railings, 
stared  into  the  stream.  For  a  while,  in  his  preoccu- 
pation, he  saw  nothing ;  but  suddenly  he  was  sur- 
prised to  know  that  he  was  staring  at  the  reflection 
of  a  star.  Lifting  his  eyes,  he  saw  that,  during  his 
long  walk,  the  sky  had  cleared.  It  was  now  much 
lighter,  and  there  was  a  freshness  in  the  air.  Oscar 
felt  calmer,  too,  for  he  had  reached  a  decision. 

"Publicity!"  he  thought,  smiling  bitterly;  "my 
unprecedented  efforts  at  publicity  recoil  rather  sweetly 
on  my  own  head.  I've  prepared  the  world  pretty 
effectively  for  this  little  scandal.  To  think  that  I  spent 
a  fortune  to  build  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
central  figure  in  a  divorce  case;  and  the  guilty  party, 
forsooth  !  " 

"The  people  who  cried  me  up  to  the  skies  can  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  crying  me  down.  They'll 
enjoy  it.  They've  enjoyed  their  admiring;  they'll 
enjoy  their  despising.  Heroes  or  villains  they  must 
have.  Quaint !  Quaint,  that  I  should  be  content  to 
face  the  idea  of  being  despised  by  the  world,  in  order 
to  save  Leila  from  a  little  hurt." 

Oscar  straightened  his  back.  He  was  seeking  to 
recall  something:  Leila's  words,  "You  must  learn  a 
love  that's  content  to  be  despised  and  turned  down, 
if  only  it  can  save." 

"Bah  !  "  Oscar  fought  the  repellent  idea  that  he 
was  yielding  so  much  as  an  inch  to  Leila's  creed. 
"Bah  !     I've  no  religion  of  that  sort." 

And  yet — like  it  or  not — the  fact  stared  him  in  the 
face  that  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  scorn  and 
rejection  of  the  world,  if  only  he  could  save  Leila. 
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"  But,"  objected  he,  "  it's  not  love.  I  don't  love  Leila. 
It's  friendship,  no  more.  I  did  love  Dot — so  far  as 
I  was  able — or  thought  I  did — and  I  refused  to  do 
for  her  what  Leila  suggested.  ...  I  certainly  feel  no 
trace  of  the  old  love  now." 

A  verse  from  Leila's  quotation  book  peeped  into 
his  mind  : 

"  Now  tell  me  how  love  goeth. 
That  was  not  love  which  went." 

"I  wonder  if  it  was  really  love  I  felt  for  Dot,  or 
only  a  desire  to  possess  her.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
only  thing  approaching  love  that  I'm  capable  of  is 
this  feeling  of  friendship.  And  for  the  sake  of  that 
friendship,  I'm  prepared  to  accept  disgrace.  Quaint ! 
.  .  .  It  isn't  for  friendship's  sake;  it's  just — it's  just 
cricket.  I  suppose  that's  the  only  religion  some  of 
us  English  ever  learn." 

Oscar  turned  round,  and  started  to  walk  back  to 
Hammersmith. 

" Self-sacrifice ?  Nonsense.  I  don't  know  that  it 
is  any  great  sacrifice.  I  think  I  rather  like  the  idea 
of  fighting  again,  with  the  world  against  me.  I  think 
I  like  provoking  the  world.  Hitherto  I've  fought  it 
with  free  limbs.  After  this  scandal,  I'll  have  a  shot 
at  fighting  it  in  fetters.  We  shall  lose  for  awhile; 
but  we  shall  revive.    We'll  build  again." 


PART  IV 
,45    THEY   DREW 
NEAR  THE  CITY 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Shattery  Divorce  Case,  in  which  a  plea  of 
desertion  and  adultery  went  undefended,  was  an 
earthquake,  whose  vibrations  are  of  more  interest  as 
they  affected  Leila  and  Henry  Guard,  and  Oscar  him- 
self, than  as  they  affected  the  world. 

In  the  world  the  sensation  owed  its  bigness  to  the 
highly  inflated  fame  of  Oscar  Shattery,  and  most 
people  agreed  that  the  actual  hearing,  which  lasted 
but  a  few  hours,  was  vastly  disappointing.  A  few 
sophisticated  folk,  and  some  knowing  divorce  court 
lawyers,  hinted  that  the  "letter  evidence"  had  been 
rather  carefully  supplied  by  the  petitioner's  husband, 
and  the  "  hotel  evidence  "  as  elaborately  staged ;  and 
that  the  whole  thing  bore  a  family  resemblance  to  a 
hundred  other  cases.  The  one  thing  that  nobody 
said  was  that  Leila  Guard,  the  happy  and  devoted 
wife  of  the  much-revered  preacher,  was  any  way  mixed 
up  with  it.  So  Oscar  was  satisfied  that,  if  the  price 
he  had  paid  was  a  big  one,  it  had  at  least  bought  the 
thing  he  coveted.  How  big  the  price  was  he  could 
not  at  first  determine. 

People  certainly  showed  a  tendency,  after  enjoy- 
ing the  sensation,  to  boycott  the  Shattery  cars;  but 
the  idea  gaining  ground  that,  in  so  doing,  they  were 
cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces,  they  allowed 
their  memories  to  become  short,  and  began  to  buy 
again.  There  was  a  very  distinct  decline  in  the  "cir- 
culation of  the  Shattery  Press,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  determine   how   far  this  was   due  to   the   cause 
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c'elebre,  and  how  far  to  its  new  Liberal  policy.  For 
the  mass  movement  of  the  Shattery  Press  towards  the 
Liberal  flank,  which  had  been  an  excitement  before 
the  case,  alienated  a  host  of  Tory  subscribers;  and 
now,  after  the  reverberation  of  the  earthquake,  the 
Liberals  themselves  were  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
their  new  ally.  Oscar's  intelligence  officers  reported 
a  coldness  in  Liberal  circles,  and  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  words,  "Heaven  save  us  from  our 
friends !  "  And  he  smiled,  for  he  rather  enjoyed 
saying Y  "My  opponents  hate  me,  and  my  friends 
don't  want  me.  It's  Athanasius  contra  mundum. 
But,  dammit,  I  like  contramunding  " 


These  things  concerned  Leila  but  little ;  the  effect 
of  the  cataclysm  on  Oscar  interested  her  more.  She 
was  trying  to  decide  whether  it  had  shaken  his  self- 
centredness  or  only  provoked  his  obstinacy.  It  was 
manifest  that  he  was  now  fighting  more  for  the  cause 
that  he  had  embraced  than  for  his  own  hand.  Had 
his  loneliness  only  aroused  the  fighting  spirit,  or  had 
a  great  misfortune  taught  him,  as  it  so  often  did,  that 
there  is  no  lasting  gaiety  in  fighting  solely  for  selfish 
ends?  Whether  or  not  both  motives  were  at  work, 
Leila  had  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  present. 

Leila,  of  course,  had  never  suspected  that  Oscar's 
strange  self-martyrdom  in  the  case  had  been  for  her 
sake;  so  innocent  had  been  their  relations  that  the 
thought  never  stirred.  She  conceived  it  as  the 
amazing  creature's  quixotic  effort  to  save  his  wife. 
The  touch  of  quixotism  was  further  emphasized  by 
the  costly  Liberal  crusade. 

And  through  all  the  days  of  notoriety  she  felt  a 
surging  joy  that  could  be  only  described  as  glee. 
She  felt  that  she  was  seeing  Oscar,  not  as  the  world 
was  seeing  him,  but  with  the  eyes  of  God.     And  this 
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glee  she  conceived  to  resemble  the  excitement  of 
the  angels,  when,  sweet  souls,  they;  rejoiced  in 
Heaven. 

Oscar  could  have  analysed  no  more  than  Leila 
his  determination  to  fly  the  Liberal  flag,  no  matter  if 
he  sank  with  it.  Disliking  the  idea  that  he  was 
conceding  anything  to  Leila's  gospel,  he  preferred  to 
think  of  it  as  Obstinacy  and  Pride.  He  didn't  give 
it  too  much  thought,  for  he  feared  the  conclusion 
that  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  had  changed  the  bias  of 
his  life.  The  reward  of  a  great  act  of  self-denial  is 
that  you  can  never  quite  recover  from  it. 

It  was  while  Oscar  was  in  this  mood  that  the  great 
liner,  Titanic,  struck  the  floating  iceberg  in  the 
Atlantic  and  sank.  Smoking  his  pipe  in  his 
Hammersmith  study  he  reflected  on  the  story.  This 
palatial  ship,  the  triumph  and  pride*  of  her  builders — 
so  complex  that  almost  every  art  and  science  of 
man  had  gone  to  her  glorification — had  been  touched 
by  so  simple  and  eternal  an  element  of  God  as  a 
block  of  ice— akin  to  that  with  which  men  iced  their 
coffee — and  thereby  sent  to  her  doom. 

"God's  pretty  simple  and  pretty  powerful," 
thought  he.  "They  went  a-whoring  after  their  own 
inventions,  and  He  touched  them  with  the  simplest 
lever.  Bert  Poley  was  a  tiny  lever — but  there  !  I'm 
not  going  to  liken  that  piece  of  dirt  to  so  pure  a  thing 
as  the  ice.  I  wonder  if  I  should  be  nearer  the  truth  if 
I  said  that  my  friendship  for  Leila  was  the  thing  on 
which  I  foundered.  It  was  certainly  a  purer  thing, 
and  more  like  the  ice.  But  Lord !  they  haven't  quite 
scuttled  us  yet !  " 


The  earthquake  shot  a  momentary  fissure  in  the 
home  of  Henry  Guard.  Henry  sat  over  his  dinner 
one  evening  brooding  like  a  man  who  is  making  up 
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his  mind  to  broach  an  unpleasant  topic.  And,  when 
he  and  his  wife  were  sipping  their  coffee  in  his  study, 
himself  walking  up  and  down,  and  Leila  silent  in  an 
easy  chair,  he  began  : 

"Leila,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  that  will 
pain  you,  but " 

Leila  glanced  up,  surprised. 

"  Henry,  what's  happened  ?  " 

"What  has  happened  ?  "  echoed  he  almost  angrily, 
for  he  felt  that  the  explosive  force  of  a  little  anger 
would  help  him  to  eject  his  complaint.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  everything's  happened.  This  is  a  terrible 
scandal  about  Oscar.  The  point  I  was  coming  to  was 
that  .  .  .  you  see,  I'm  a  priest  and  you're  a  priest's 
wife  and  .  .  .  and  Oscar  is  now  branded  as  a  divorcee, 
and — at  any  rate,  in  the  world's  eyes — as  the  guilty 
party." 

"Yes?  "  said  Leila  with  hostile  eyes. 

"Well,  you  know  the  Church  cannot  traffic  with 
divorce.  On  this  ground  she  cannot  compromise. 
We've  got  to  take  a  definite  stand  for  our  principles, 
and  we  clergy  have  got  to  set  the  example.  I  there- 
fore feel " 

Henry  knew  that  he  was  saying  these  words  like 
a  parrot,  for  his  thoughts  were  as  to  how  his  wife 
would  hear  them. 

" I  feel  that  I  cannot  see  your  cousin  here 

any  more,  and  that  I  must  ask  you  as  far  as  possible 
to  sever  your  connexion  with  him." 

Leila  smiled. 

"Which  I  shall  certainly  not  do,  Henry  darling," 
she  said. 

Pain  passed  over  Henry's  face,  and  inwardly  he 
cursed  Oscar. 

"Try  and  understand  me,  Leila.  It's  a  healthy 
social  convention  which  determines  the  ostracism  of 
one  who  has  put  himself  in  Oscar's  position.  The 
Court  acts  upon  it.  Beyond  doubt,  it  makes  for  the 
purity  of  public  life." 
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"Don't  preach,  Henry  darling,"  said  Leila. 
"You're  preaching,  and  it's  a  rather  commonplace 
sermon." 

This  angered  Henry,  for  a  popular  preacher  is 
easily  wounded  by  a  scoff  at  his  preaching.  He 
ceased  trying  to  be  gentle. 

"Well,  I've  a  long  time  found  this  connexion  with 
Oscar  embarrassing,  but  since  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours " 

"A  friend?"  interrupted  Leila.  "Say,  rather,  my 
greatest  friend." 

Henry  waved  the  point  aside. 

"Knowing  that  he  was  your  friend,  I've  said 
nothing  for  your  sake.  But  this  latest  silly  Radical 
pose — has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it's  no  help 
to  me?" 

"No,"  answered  Leila.  "I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about." 

"I  suppose  you  wouldn't,"  said  Henry,  looking 
away,  for  he  was  half  ashamed  of  the  thought  that  he 
was  going  to  lay  before  her.  "But  I  have  my  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine.  I 
think  a  man  ought  to  try  to  do  the  biggest  work 
possible  for  his  day  and  generation." 

Leila  moved  her  foot  impatiently. 

"And  the  point  is  this:  since  the  1910  Elections 
it  has  been  obvious  that  the  next  government  will  be 
a  Conservative  one." 

In  this  Leila  had  the  misfortune  to  see  some- 
thing funny,  and  for  a  moment  her  anger  melted  in 
humour. 

"But  you're  not  going  into  Parliament,  sweet  soul, 
are  you  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  snapped  the  jarred  Henry ;  and  the  next 
words  came  out  with  no  cloak  of  speciousness. 

"But  it's  a  question  of  patronage." 

"Oh,  I  see."  Leila,  spiritually  perceptive  now, 
lost  her  laugh  in  a  faint  pain.  "I  see.  Any  intimate 
connexion  with  a  Liberal  of  such  power  and  notoriety 
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would  jeopardize  your  preferment.  You  had  best 
dissociate  publicly." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that!  "  protested  Henry,  who  could 
never  bear  to  hear  a  contemptuous  note  in  his  wife. 
"You  surely  believe  I'm  not  so  wholly  worldly  as 
that.  But,  don't  you  see,  Oscar  is  now  thought  of 
as  both  a  divorcee  and  a  Radical." 

At  this  absurd  conjunction  of  labels  Leila  laughed 
again ;  and  anger  with  the  laugh  gave  Henry 
words  : 

"Yes,  but  I  mean — I  honestly  think  that  the  Pro- 
gressive programme  Oscar  is  supporting  would  be 
subversive  of  all  sound  government;  and  it  is  mere 
honesty,  in  view  of  my  very  considerable  following, 
publicly  to  dissociate  myself— — " 

His  wife  interrupted. 

"Now  you've  changed  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
platform." 

"Leila,  are  you  trying  to  rile  me?  Can't  you 
see?" 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Leila,  jumping  up.  "I  see. 
I  see.  I  understand.  I  see  exactly  how  you  men  are 
the  slaves  of  labels.  Oscar  is  a  divorcee — the  guilty 
party,  if  you  like — and  that  is  enough.  While  the 
other  little  fact  which  I  can  see — namely,  that  Oscar 
is  at  this  moment  better  than  he  has  ever  been,  more 
conscientious  and  more  worthy  of  your  respect  and 
friendship — goes  for  nothing.  It's  the  label  that 
matters,  not  the  truth.  .  .  .  And  he's  a  Radical.  When 
his  papers  were  independent,  and  he  was  working 
solely  for  his  own  hand,  you  could  know  him ;  but 
now  that  he  is  a  Liberal,  and  working  for  a  cause  to 
his  own  loss,  he's  beyond  the  pale.  He's  a  Radical — 
that's  enough.  It's  the  label  that  matters,  not  the 
truth." 

Henry,  frightened  at  his  wife's  vehemence,  tried 
to  stop  her;  but  she  refused  to  be  interrupted. 

"I'm  as  little  fond  of  divorce  as  you,  Henry;  but 
what  matters  to  me  is  that  Oscar  is  just  a  bit  nearer 
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Selflessness  than  he  was  a  while  ago.  And,  though 
I'm  a  Conservative,  I  suppose,  like  father  and  mother, 
what  matters  to  me  is  that  Oscar  is  more  lovable 
as  a  Radical  than  he  was  before.  I  can  see  it.  I 
can  see  it  all.  I  can  understand.  And  the  thing 
that  I  see  is  the  thing  that  I  believe  God  sees.  I 
believe  God  prefers  him  as  a  divorcee  and  a 
Radical " 

The  tears  burst  into  Leila's  eyes  as  her  excited 
words  overwrought  her. 

"Leila  !     Leila,  darling  !  "  soothed  Henry. 

But  Leila  moved  towards  the  door,  stretching  out 
a  shaking  hand  for  it. 

"And  I'm  not  going  to  break  with  him.  On  the 
contrary,  I'm  going  to  support  him  just  now  all  I 
can.  And  you — you  can  do  what  you  like  about  it. 
You  can  do  what  you  like.  I  know  I'm  right  in 
standing  by  Oscar.  I  know  I'm  right.  I  can  see.  I 
can  see,  I  tell  you.    I  can  understand." 

And,  blinded  with  tears,  she  found  the  door,  and 
rushed  out  of  it. 


4 

Henry  stood  where  she  had  left  him,  white  with 
the  shock  of  her  passionate  outburst  against  him. 
What  had  she  meant?  What  dreadful  thing  had 
happened?  He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  again. 
The  idea  that  Leila  had  been  right  was  knocking  for 
admission ;  and  he  opposed  its  entrance  by  justifying 
all  he  had  said.  "She  won't  see  my  position.  And 
I'm  only  trying  to  get  on  for  her  sake.  She  won't  see. 
She  won't  see." 

And  all  the  while  he  knew,  and  knew  that  he  knew, 
that  she  was  seeing  with  only  too  piercing  a  pene- 
tration. And  he  didn't  want  her  to  see<  for  he 
felt,  none  more  deploringly,  the  duplicity  within 
him. 
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11 1  love  her.  And  I  want  her.  And  she's  mine; 
she  belongs  to  me." 

He  saw  again  the  passionate  pain  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  heaving  breast,  as  like  a  wounded  thing  she  left 
him.  He  recommenced  his  walking,  and  his  eye, 
alighting  on  the  mantelpiece,  saw  a  soiled  paper  bag 
of  chocolates.  She  had  been  sucking  them  before 
dinner,  and  he  had  kissed  her  for  it.  The  memory 
quickened  his  love  yet  more.  "My  wife,  my  wife  !  " 
he  muttered  aloud,  and  repeated  the  words,  deliber- 
ately working  on  his  grief,  till  he  felt  a  heat  and  a 
swelling  at  his  eyes.  "My  wife,  I  want  your  love.  I 
want  your  admiration.  I  want  it  more  than  the  whole 
world.    My  wife.    My  beloved  wife." 


When  Leila  was  a  girl  and  wore  her  hair  just 
failing  to  touch  her  shoulders  all  round,  if  so  be  the 
world  had  aggrieved  her,  she  would  go  straight  to 
bed. 

And,  in  these  stunned  moments,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  did,  she  went  up  to  her  room,  and  mechanic- 
ally began  to  undress.  What  with  thinking  over  all 
that  had  happened,  and  an  occasional  wiping  of  her 
eyes,  the  time  passed  unperceived  between  her  find- 
ing of  herself  in  her  room  and  her  finding  of  herself 
in  a  pink-ribboned  night-gown.  All  her  life  from 
childhood — save  during  a  few  periods  of  dark 
rebellion — the  donning  of  her  night-gown  had  led 
to  a  kneeling  by  her  bed.  So  now  she  found  her- 
self on  her  knees,  with  her  heated  face  in  the  cold 
eider-down. 

Her  eyes  buried  thus,  she  could  see  nothing  but 
blackness;  but  by  an  effort  and  a  concentration  she 
saw  very  clearly  Him  to  Whom  she  prayed.  Though 
so  discriminating  in  many  things,  Leila  was  always 
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content  to  see  Him  in  the  likeness  she  had  pictured 
for  Him  when  her  hair  was  thickly  riotous.  The  old 
familiar  Figure  was  as  good  as  another.  And  Leila 
talked  to  Him  as  passionately  as  she  had  talked  to  her 
husband. 

"Oh,  I  understand,  and  what  am  I  to  do?  I  see 
Oscar  is  a  bit  nearer  Thee,  though  still  a  great  way 
off,  and  I  can  see  that  Henry  is  a  bit  further  away. 
I  can  see  that,  having  compromised  with  the  world, 
he  is  being  dragged  more  and  more  to  the  world. 
And  he  wants  to  race  Oscar,  and  it's  only  by  aban- 
doning himself  to  the  world  that  he  can  do  it.  And 
I  see  that  it's  partly  because  he  loves  me,  and  wants 
to  impress  me,  that  he  has  to  race  Oscar.  So  I'm 
partly  to  blame.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  should  like  to 
bring  Henry  back  to  what  he  was  when  he  said : 
'  For  so  the  Ark  be  borne  to  Zion,  what  matter  if  we, 
its  priests  ' — oh,  I  forget  how  it  went — '  are  bound  or 
crowned  before  it  ?  '  And  I  want  to  bring  Oscar  still 
a  bit  nearer  to  Thee.     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

As  Leila  poured  herself  out  she  was  reminded  of 
her  old  vicar,  Arnold  Wood's,  advice  to  steady  her- 
self in  such  a  confusion  by  thinking,  "What  does  He 
do?"  "What  does  He  do?"  thought  Leila,  with 
her  face  still  in  the  quilt,  but  feeling  much  calmer, 
now  that  she  was  thinking  out  a  problem  rather  than 
addressing  anyone.  "First,  He  sees.  '  Thou,  God, 
seest.'  He  sees  all  the  excuses  and  difficulties.  He 
sees  and  understands.  So  do  I.  That's  what  I  said 
to  Henry  :  *  I  see  and  understand.'  And  He  goes 
on  loving,  and — waits." 

As  Leila  said  these  words  she  knew  that  the 
answer  which  always  came  when  she  prayed  had 
come  with  its  high  light  of  revelation. 

"You  love,  don't  you?  That  is  the  great  thing. 
You  love  them  both.  The  one  as  your  husband,  the 
other  as  your  friend.  Well,  go  on  loving,  and  wait. 
Understand,  and  wait.  Wait,  and  perhaps  it  shall  be 
shown  you  what  to  do." 
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And,  sometime  later,  when  Henry,  having  un- 
robed in  his  dressing-room,  came  up  to  bed,  he  said 
not  a  word  to  his  recumbent  wife ;  for,  though  he  knew 
she  was  awake,  he  remembered  the  barrier  between 
them.  But,  as  he  lay  down  beside  her,  her  warm  arm 
encircled  him  and  drew  'him  to  her.  And  at  once  he 
grasped  her  close,  as  if  she  were  something  he  had 
nearly  lost. 


CHAPTER  II 


In  the  lonely  months  after  the  loss  of  Dorothy, 
Oscar  found  himself  making  a  friend  of  Hans 
Mocken.  He  began  to  be  interested  in  the  little 
man's  one  great  subject,  the  divine  composers,  and 
would  discuss  their  art  with  him.  And  often  now  he 
would  sit  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  old  musician's  work- 
room, puffing  at  a  black  pipe,  while  great  pieces  were 
played  for  his  hearing.  There  was  not  much  furni- 
ture in  this  little  room  upstairs ;  the  Bechstein  piano 
and  its  stool ;  a  music-rack ;  the  easy  chair,  which 
Oscar  had  had  sent  up  for  himself  to  sit  in ;  a  common 
kitchen  table  littered  with  manuscript  music  paper ;  a 
few  cheap  busts  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Wagner,  and 
others;  and,  on  the  walls,  distempered  by  Oscar's 
hand,  the  pale  water-colours  of  Mrs.  Mocken. 

"Bigger  men,"  thought  Oscar,  "fight  noisy 
battles,  and  win  'era  to-day,  and  lose  'em  to-morrow ; 
they  capture  their  wives,  and,  after  a  Gethsemane,. 
they  lose  'em ;  they  make  fortunes,  and  lose  'em ;  and 
the  little  old  Switzers  play  placidly  on,  secluded  from 
dust  and  heat.^ 

Soon  Oscar  had  no  doubt  that  the  Herr  was  a 
very  fine  player — "wherefore  not?  He's  had.  prac- 
tice enough."  He  seemed  to  caress  his  beloved 
Bechstein,  and  the  piano  to  respond  purringly. 

"He  has  his  bit  of  genius,"  ruminated  Oscar, 
puffing  away  and  staring  at  the  ceiling,  "but  no 
character.  It  seems  bad  economy  of  Providence  to 
put  genius  where  there's  no  driving  force  to  produce 
it  for  the  benefit  of  men.     It's  all  wasted. 
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"But,  no,"  Oscar  drew  contemplatively  at  his 
pipe,  as  he  weighed  a  new  thought.  "Genius  isn't 
wasted,  so  long  as  it  makes  its  bit  of  beauty  some- 
where. The  flowers  in  a  tropical  forest,  untrodden 
by  black  feet  or  white,  are  hardly  wasted.  They 
must  bloom  there  for  their  own  pleasure,  or  for  God's. 
One  wouldn't  deplore  their  presence  there.  One 
likes  to  think  of  Beauty  blooming  for  its  own  sake." 

Thus  brooded  Oscar,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Herr  Mocken's  gentle  playing. 

And  sometimes  Oscar,  as  he  smoked  and  listened, 
would  think  about  himself,  and  the  road  his  feet  were 
travelling.  He  would  not  admit  that  his  sacrifice  for 
Leila's  sake  had  deflected  his  course  at  all,  nor  that 
these  latter  days  were  the  gathering  twilight  of  his 
gods.  "  Heavens,  no !  All  I  concede  is  that,  after  a 
man  has  done  all  he  set  out  to  do,  gained  fortune  and 
power,  he  should  cast  about  for  a  purpose  worth  using 
it  for.  Once  his  fellow-men  have  accepted  his  conten- 
tion that  he's  vastly  their  superior,  and  poured  their 
tribute  by  the  thousands  into  his  coffers,  he  ought  to 
use  it  somehow  for  their  service.  It's  sportsmanship, 
no  more." 

But,  in  the  benign  influence  of  Herr  Mocken's 
playing,  Oscar  would  imagine  that  he  heard  Leila's 
voice  answering  him.  He  would  dream  that  he  had 
confessed  to  her  the  true  reason  of  his  sacrifice,  and 
told  her  of  his  new  attitude  towards  men ;  and  that 
Leila,  with  her  clear  sight  that  looked  into  the  heart 
of  things,  answered : 

"But,  Oscar,  you're  moving  slowly  to  my  posi- 
tion. For  love — or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  it — 
of  me  you  were  willing,  depreciate  it  how  you  like,  to 
sacrifice  yourself.  And  now  you've  learnt  that,  on 
the  whole,  you'd  rather  help  your  fellows  than  injure 
them.  Isn't  that  incipient  love?"  She  seemed  to 
laugh  gaily.  "The  only  difference  between  you  and 
me,  Oscar,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  I  began  by 
doing  things  for  the  sake  of  two  bits  of  wood  crossed^ 
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and  a  conceited  man  like  you  for  three  bits  arranged 
as  cricket  stumps." 

"  Love  my  fellow-men  I  "  Derisively  Oscar 
laughed  over  his  pipe,  though  Herr  Mocken,  ex- 
temporizing, heard  nothing  of  it.  "  I  think  I  despise 
them.  Save  only  those  who  have  conquered.  How 
can  you  talk  about  my  loving  them  ?  " 

And  the  visionary  Leila  looked  at  him. 

"Perhaps  you  can't  recognize  love  when  vou  see 
it." 

"No,  no,"  smiled  Oscar  back.  "I'm  mellowed  a 
bit,  that's  all.  And  hang  me,  if  I  don't  think  I 
admired  myself  more  when  I  was  consistently  selfish. 
Then  at  least  I  was  single-eyed  and  intelligible. 
Now  I  misdoubt  lest  I  be  one  of  the  despicable  har- 
monizers.  The  missionary,  the  nun,  the  saint,  and 
those  treading  your  road  I  admire;  and  those  who 
go  fearlessly  along  mine  I  admire,  too.  And, 
dammit,  it  is  mine,  and  I  haven't  left  it.  .  .  .  But 
I'd  rather  take  yours  than  neither.  I'm  thinking, 
Leila,  that  it'd  want  a  pretty  violent  upheaval  to  over- 
turn my  nature  so  that  I  could  do  that.  Nothing  but 
a  final  and  total  disaster,  I  suppose,  out  of  the  ruin 
of  which  I  should  have  to  start  afresh." 

"But,"  urged  Leila,  "if  you  began  to  see  that, 
after  all,  on  the  other  road  was  Truth,  you,  who've 
always  prided  yourself  on  being  afraid  of  nothing, 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  look  her  in  the  eyes." 

And  Oscar  would  slightly  laugh  again,  and,  say- 
ing, "Where  are  we  getting  to?  "  jump  up  out  of  his 
chair,  and  thank  Herr  Mocken  for  his  damned  fine 
playing. 


So  fond  grew  Oscar  of  these  evenings  of  smoke 

and  music  and  meditation,  that  when  Herr  Mocken 

caught  measles,  and  seemed  to  take  it  so  badly  as  to 

be  pronounced  dangerously  ill,  Oscar  spared  nothing 
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to  recover  him  for  the  music-stool.  Granted  that  he 
thought  of  his  invalid  rather  as  he  thought  of  his 
dogs  when  he  nursed  them  through  distemper.  "I'm 
not  doing  it  for  his  sake  particularly,"  explained 
Oscar  to  Leila,  who  used  to  come  in  at  odd  times 
with  the  key  which  she  had  always  kept,  and  help 
to  nurse  the  patient.  "It's  really  for  my  own  sake. 
I  should  miss  his  music.  We're  long-lost  brothers 
now.  He  plays,  and  I  applaud.  And,  by  his  hairy 
beard,  he  can  play  !  " 

And  Leila,  confound  her,  smiled  in  a  way  that 
made  Oscar  think  of  some  skilful  fencer  who  knew 
that  his  triumph  was  assured,  let  the  fight  continue 
never  so  fiercely. 

One  day  Leila  told  Oscar  that  Herr  Mocken 
would  not  survive.  He  became  angry,  and  said  :  "  I 
never  heard  anything  so  absurd  in  my  life.  Of 
course  we  must  pull  him  through.  Who  ever  died 
of  measles?  " 

But  it  was  clear  that  Herr  Mocken  intended  to  do 
so.  It  was  on  a  very  bright  afternoon,  with  the  sun- 
light pouring  through  the  window,  that  Oscar  stood 
at  the  bedside  and  waited  for  the  end. 

Herr  Mocken's  cheeks  were  very  wasted  under 
his  beard,  and  he  stared  with  brilliant,  if  bewildered, 
eyes  at  Leila  and  Oscar. 

"I  am  not  sorry  to  go,"  repeated  Herr  Mocken. 

"Oh,  you're  not  going,"  laughed  Oscar.  "Not  a 
bit  Of  it.     You're  only  a  chicken  yet." 

"I  am  not  sorry  to  go,"  repeated  Herr  Mocken. 
"  I  shall  go  and  join  my  darling." 

Oscar  walked  away,  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  sparkling  river.  Then,  with  a  side  glance,  he 
summoned  Leila  to  him. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said  he  would  go  and  join  his  darling." 

"But,  Leila,  who  did  he  mean?  " 

"Why,  your  mother,"  whispered  Leila. 

"  Good  Lord !  was  he  her  husband  ?  "  said  Oscar, 
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who  only  thought  of  Captain  Shattery  as  his  mother's 
mate.  "I  had  forgotten.  Sentimental  old  fool! 
His  darling,  as  far  as  I  remember,  used  to  lead  him 
a  pretty  life,  and  starve  him  quite  a  lot." 

"Hush,  Oscar." 

Oscar  turned  away  with  a  silent  scoff. 

"Are  all  musicians  soft  like  that?  " 

And,  looking  at  the  dying  man,  he  saw  that  Herr 
Mocken 's  eyes  had  turned  towards  them,  as  if  asking 
why  they  had  walked  away.  Oscar  walked  back  to 
the  bed,  muttering  : 

"It's  damned  sad,  death." 

The  eyes  of  Herr  Mocken  continued  to  watch 
Oscar  as  he  approached  the  bedside,  and  at  last  his 
thin  voice  said : 

"I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  taking  me  in." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  taking  me  in  .  .  . 
after  your  mother  died." 

At  these  words  Leila's  eyes  filled  and  overran, 
and  Oscar  replied:  "Oh,  that.  That  was  nothing," 
whereon,  at  so  clumsy  a  rejoinder,  Leila  felt  an 
hysterical  desire  to  laugh. 

"Nein,  it  was  good  of  you,"  said  Herr  Mocken; 
"it  was  good  of  you." 

"No,"  said  Oscar.     "I've  enjoyed  your  playing." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Herr,  and  paused,  as  if  he  could 
hardly  find  breath  to  finish  the  words.  "Yes — I — I 
could  play."     And  he  died. 

Oscar  stared  down  to  make  sure  that  the  ineffectual 
life  was  ended,  and  covered  such  regret  as  he  could 
feel  by  saying  : 

"Well,  it's  over,  Leila.  Fancy  dying  of  measles  ! 
Isn't  that  what  you'd  expect  a  little  man  like  him  to 
do?  A  person  of  any  importance  would  have  died 
of  some  big  thing.  The  little  Mocken  died  of 
measles." 


CHAPTER  III 


If  it  was  a  new  thing  for  Oscar  to  be  introspective, 
it  was  nothing  new  for  Henry  Guard.  Most  priests 
are  introspective  who  have  sufficient  spiritual 
insight  to  deplore  the  steady  invasion  of  the  world 
into  their  lives.  And  Henry  had  lost  hope  of  drum- 
ming the  invaders  back.  He  would  tell  himself,  in 
a  homely  metaphor,  that  he  was  becoming  set — set 
like  a  blanc-mange  in  a  shape.  It  would  want  fire 
to  liquefy  it. 

"  I  might  reshape  my  life  if  I  passed  through  some 
furnace.  Yes,  I  had  a  wound  from  the  fire  that 
would  save  me,  that  night  I  thought  I  had  lost  Leila." 

The  passing  of  time  did  not  diminish  his  irrita- 
tion with  Oscar.  Leila  had  won  her  point  that  she 
must  openly  maintain  her  friendship  with  her  cousin, 
and  was  as  often  with  him  now  in  his  loneliness  as 
she  had  ever  been.  Henry,  remembering  her  heat 
and  her  piercing  words  that  night  when  he  had 
protested,  never  dared  to  speak  of  her  visits,  or  of 
Oscar.  But,  though  his  judgment  saw  the  irritation 
to  be  unreasonable^  it  fermented  in  his  mind.  It  was 
anger  with  Oscar,  and  sometimes  anger  with  Leila. 
And  the  more  he  suppressed  it,  whether  from  himself 
or  from  his  wife,  the  more  it  fermented. 

Oscar,  these  later  days,  had  been  forced  by  the 
coldness  of  his  Liberal  beneficiaries  into  an  in- 
dependent position,  and  by  the  bitterness  of  his  Tory 
opponents  into  an  extreme  one.  Even  Leila,  who 
applauded  his  embrace  of  Liberalism,  now  bewailed 
the  doctrines  he  was  preaching.  He  was  confessedly 
a  Little  Englander.     The  anti-German  campaign  he 
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fought  sentence  by  sentence,  declaring  that,  so  far 
from  preventing  an  Anglo-German  war,  it  hastened 
its  coming. 

"  War,"  said  a  leading  article  in  The  Report,  "can 
only  be  ultimately  countenanced,  financed,  and 
fought  by  the  people;  and  a  propaganda  that  makes 
for  hate,  distrust,  and  panic,  makes  for  a  people's 
war.  Thought  is  the  all-powerful  force;  what  you 
think  may  come — what  you  believe  will  come — is  the 
thing  that  does  come.  Thought,  in  the  long  run,  is 
more  powerful  than  a  million  bayonets,  five  thousand 
howitzers,  and  five  hundred  battle  cruisers.  It 
carries  itself  to  victory.  Abandon  faith  in  peace,  and 
you  abandon  peace;  therewith  you  abandon  your 
children.  The  Report,  and  its  sister  papers,"  con- 
cluded the  article,  and  everyone  recognized  the  style 
of  Oscar  Shattery,  "exist  to  let  loose  peace-thoughts 
in  the  world.  They  exist  to  give  the  lie  to  the  mis- 
chievous heresy  that,  if  you  wish  for  peace,  you  must 
prepare  for  war.  If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for 
peace ;  if  you  wish  for  war,  prepare  for  war." 

And  the  dogs  of  controversy  were  slipped  on 
another  occasion  by  the  same  hand. 

"  Behold,  a  greater  than  patriotism  is  here.  Inter- 
nationalism. We  yield  to  none  in  our  patriotism, 
but  it  takes  the  form  of  a  great  desire  to  see  our 
beloved  country  lead  the  world,  not  in  guns  and 
ships  and  colonies,  but  in  the  arts  of  peace;  in  the 
housing  of  its  people,  the  contentment  of  its  workers, 
and  the  education  of  its  children." 

Very  merry  made  Oscar's  critics  over  this  sym- 
pathy of  the  notorious  Superman  with  the  under-dog. 
"His  own  career  is  Nietzschean,"  said  the  Conserva- 
tive Press,  "and  his  papers  are  stickily  Christian. 
Where  are  we  ?  " 

It  was  true  that  the  Shattery  Press  always 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  weaker  force.  In  any 
industrial  dispute,  The  Report  and  its  legions  came 
galloping  behind  the  workmen  and  fired  over  their 
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heads  at  the  masters.  The  Shattery  gunmen  stood 
arrayed  behind  the  Home  Rulers  of  Ireland,  the 
Suffragettes  of  England,  the  Nationalists  of  India, 
and  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales. 

Meantime,  what  he  lost  in  the  falling  circulation 
of  his  journals  he  made  good  in  the  Shattery  cars. 
For,  while  the  whole  motor-owning  world  abused  him 
as  a  red  propagandist,  they  all  bought  his  cars.  And 
the  large  profits  from  this  heavy  buying  he  used  in 
their  entirety  to  keep  his  Press  afloat.  For,  though 
The  Report  and  a  few  of  the  larger  papers  paid  their 
own  way,  many  of  the  more  specialized  journals  were 
insolvent.  Refusing  to  admit  their  failure  by  stop- 
ping publication,  he  financed  them  with  the  motor 
profits.  A  few  hundreds  a  year  sufficed  for  himself. 
He  still  lived  at  Dullwater,  with  Annie  Ottley  as 
housekeeper,  and  one  maid. 


It  was  on  the  question  of  Welsh  Disestablishment 
that  Henry  Guard  and  Oscar  Shattery  first  joined 
battle  in  public.  Henry  took  to  the  platform,  and 
Oscar  to  his  Press.  It  was  a  fight  without  much 
quarter. 

Henry  Guard  had  been  selected  to  stump  the  plat- 
forms of  the  country.  It  was  a  popular  campaign, 
and  his  conspicuous  part  in  it  enlarged  his  fame  from 
metropolitan  to  national.  As  The  Report  was  the 
most  fearless  of  the  papers  fighting  for  Disestablish- 
ment, Henry  found  that  a  violent  attack  on  this 
journal  was  a  sure  method  of  capturing  a  meeting. 
"The  Petrol  Press,"  he  dubbed  it,  and  made  gay 
allusion  to  odour,  and  smoke,  and  internal  combus- 
tion. 

The  Report  most  cheerfully  responded.  "The 
Vitriol  Vicar"  and  "The  Reverend  Rodomontade" 
were  two  of  its  most  quoted  rejoinders. 

At  a  huge  meeting  in  a  northern  town   Henry 
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made  his  most  famous  speech.  The  largest  hall  in 
the  place  was  packed  half  an  hour  before  he  appeared, 
every  parson  in  the  town  having  preached  the  meet- 
ing on  the  Sunday  previous,  and  brought  his  con- 
gregation with  banners.  Floor,  and  galleries,  and 
window-sills,  and  platform  were  thick  with  the  faith- 
ful, and  others.  The  great  organ  prepared  them  for 
the  entrance  of  the  shining  ones  by  playing  "O  God, 
our  help  in  ages  past,"  "Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy 
faith,"  "Round  the  Sacred  City  gather  Egypt,  Edom, 
Babylon,"  and  "Rule,  Britannia!" 

When  the  chairman  entered,  followed  by  Henry 
Guard,  a  roar  of  welcome  drowned  the  organ.  The 
famous  Henry  Guard  was  a  popular  figure  the 
moment  he  appeared.  He  was  perfectly  dressed  in 
a  frock-coat  and  silk  waistcoat,  and  there  was  a  high 
colour  at  his  cheeks  and  a  brilliance  in  his  eyes. 
"What  a  gentleman  he  looks  !  "  people  muttered;  and 
a  mass  meeting  loves  a  gentleman.  "Where's  his 
missus  ? "  asked  others.  (For  Leila,  who  at  first 
accompanied  him  on  his  tour,  had  withdrawn  after 
one  of  his  bitterest  attacks  on  Oscar.)  A  reporter 
jotted  down  in  shorthand,  "Tall,  broad-shouldered, 
but  of  a  peculiarly  graceful  figure,  Mr.  Guard  was 
easily  recognizable  from  the  many  portraits  we  have 
seen  of  him.  The  Church  has  no  more  picturesque 
defender  to-day.  His  voice  is  clear  and  sympathetic, 
and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  explain  his  vogue  at 
Westminster." 

Henry  secured  control  of  his  audience  from  the 
first,  but  he  didn't  sway  them  to  enthusiasm  till  he 
turned  his  artillery  on  to  the  Shattery  Press. 

"Disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  of  Wales, 
says  The  Report."  (A  few  groans.)  "Disestablish 
the  Shattery  Press,  say  I  !  "  So  cried  Henry  with 
outstretched  fist,  and  the  meeting  cheered.  "The 
Shattery  Press  doesn't  exist  by  the  wish  of  the 
people.  It's  forced  on  them.  It's  subsidized.  It's 
endowed."    (Loud  laughter.)    "It's  endowed  by  the 
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Mungo-Shattery  cars.  And  why,  I  ask  you,  should 
public  life  be  poisoned  by  the  foul-smelling  vapour 
from  the  exhaust  of  a  Mungo-Shattery  car  ?  "  (Loud 
laughter  and  cheers.)  "Well,  its  disendowment  is 
in  your  hands.  If  every  staunch  churchman  who  is 
fortunate  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  car  were  to  boycott 
the  Mungo-Shattery,  you  would  soon  disestablish 
and  disendow  The  Report. 

"It's  time  we  dethroned  the  Dictator.  How  long 
are  we  to  submit  to  the  Dictator  of  Hammersmith  ?  " 

This  remark  was  a  great  success,  and  ere  the 
laughter  had  ceased,  Henry,  with  pointing  forefinger, 
was  exploiting  it  for  all  it  would  yield. 

"I've  heard  of  the  destinies  of  the  world  being 
controlled  from  a  king's  palace,  or  from  a  dark  unim- 
pressive house  in  Downing  Street"  ("Or  from  West- 
minster," a  voice  shouted,  and  "Yes,"  Henry  re- 
torted, "everything's  good  that  comes  from  West- 
minster," which  remark  was  greeted  with  cheers  and 
laughter).  "I've  heard  of  the  behaviour  of  the  world 
being  dictated  from  a  general's  tent,  or  from  a  papal 
see,  but  never  from  a  red-brick  villa  in  Hammer- 
smith." 

Laughter  rewarded  him;  but  his  triumph  was 
jeopardized,  and  would  have  been  dissipated  by  that 
infernal  thing,  "the  voice  in  the  crowd,"  had  not  his 
wit  been  equal  to  the  moment. 

"Every  time,"  said  he,  "you  read  an  article  on 
Disestablishment  in  The  Report  ask  yourselves  this 
question " 

Henry  paused  to  isolate  the  question  into  unfor- 
gettable prominence.  Then,  with  forefinger  pointing 
again,  he  cried : 

"Who  established  the  Shattery  Press?  " 

It  was  in  the  silence,  during  which  Henry,  like  a 
good  orator,  allowed  his  words  to  sink,  that  the  voice 
called : 

"Your  missus,  I've  heard  " 

Henry's  mouth  set,  as  the  laugh  died  away. 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  "my  wife  did  have  some  associa- 
tion with  The  Report  in  the  days  of  its  respectability. 
But  you  must  remember,  dear  friends,  there  was  a 
time  before  Satan  entered  Judas." 

A  shout  of  delight  showed  Henry  that  he  had 
saved  the  position  and  enhanced  his  glory.  "Lord, 
he's  smart,  ain't  he?  "  "He's  got  a  head-piece  on 
him,  I  reckon."  "A  gradely  lad,  yon,"  and  such 
remarks  were  heard.  The  chairman  turned  and 
spoke  to  a  Conservative  member  on  his  left:  "He 
knows  how  to  talk  to  them,  doesn't  he?  " 

Oscar  enjoyed  causing  these  attacks  to  be  reported 
in  full,  and  replying  in  the  editorial. 

"The  Apostolic  Orator  may  damage  the  Shattery 
Press,"  wrote  he,  "though  careful  inquiries  have  not 
revealed  any  effect  of  his  windiness ;  but  he  damages 
his  own  cause  more.  If  his  arguments  be  successful 
The  Report  may  fall,  but  it'll  be  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  V  faith,  he  appears 
to  argue  for  the  disendowment  of  all  things  that  are 
endowed  from  above  rather  than  supported  from 
below.  But  if  the  profits  of  the  Mungo-Shattery  cars 
fill  the  money-bags  of  the  Shattery  Press,  they  are  at 
least  taken  from  and  given  to  the  same  owners.  The 
whole  point  of  our  contention  is  that  the  payments  of 
Nonconformists  should  not  be  taken  and  placed  in 
the  money-bags  of  the  Church.  But  any  interference 
with  this  practice  the  Apostolic  Orator  would  not 
wish.     Was  it  not  Judas  who  kept  the  bag  ?  " 


The  Report,  of  course,  ran  a  hot  Indignation 
Campaign  against  the  Carson-Smith  rebellion  in 
Ulster,  and,  when  the  Army  talked  of  refusing  to 
march  against  the  Orangemen,  opened  its  thunders 
against  the  Military  Dictatorship. 

Henry  Guard,  now  a  public  figure  of  sufficient  pic- 
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turesqueness  to  write  for  large  remuneration  a  weekly 
article  in  a  Sunday  illustrated  paper,  retorted  with  a 
brilliant  pasquinade  on  the  Dictator  of  Hammer- 
smith who  showed  such  pious  horror  at  any  other 
form  of  dictatorship,  and  he  made  a  good  point  about 
Satan  rebuking  sin.  Henry  Guard's  own  line  was  a 
popular  one.  He  deplored  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Orangemen,  but  attacked  the  bargain  made  by  the 
Government  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  under  which 
they  were  to  hand  over  to  their  tender  mercies  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster  as  a  payment  for  their  support 
in  the  robbing  of  the  Protestants  of  Wales. 

Meanwhile  .hardly-heeded  trouble  simmered  in  the 
Balkans.  "The  Balkans  we  have  always  with  us," 
wrote  Henry  Guard.  "It  is  an  old  wound;  and,  in 
an  easterly  wind,  we  feel  it  again.  The  discomfiture 
passes." 

But  suddenly  Austria  threatened  Servia,  and  the 
sabres  rattled  in  Germany.  The  eyes  of  Oscar 
Shattery  and  the  eyes  of  Henry  Guard,  with  the 
parties  they  represented,  swung  away  from  each 
other,  and  stared  east  in  bewilderment  and  dismay. 
And,  before  their  eyes,  Austria  declared  war  on 
Servia;  Russia,  in  defence  of  her  little  Slav  brother, 
declared  war  on  Austria;  Germany,  allied  with 
Austria,  declared  war  on  Russia;  France,  allied  with 
Russia,  declared  war  on  Germany ;  Germany  pub- 
lished her  intention  of  marching  on  France  through 
Belgium ;  and  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  after  casting 
one  look  of  appeal  towards  England,  turned  and 
faced  the  invader. 

And  Oscar  Shattery,  a  public  man  of  declining 
power,  but  still  possessing  a  great  audience;  and 
Henry  Guard,  a  public  man  of  rising  power,  and 
also  Sir  Oracle  to  a  great  audience,  had  both  to 
decide  whether  they  would  preach  Peace  or  War. 

Henry   declared   for   War.     To    Leila,    over   the 
evening  dessert  and  wine,  he  explained  his  reasons. 
"In    this    grave    moment,     Leila,     a    Christian 
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preacher  cannot  preach  less  than  Honour.  And 
Honour  compels  our  entry.  I  feel  the  Church  should 
give  no  uncertain  lead.  She  must  have  the  courage 
to  point  the  people  along  the  path  of  duty." 

And  Leila,  with  that  disconcerting  way  she  had 
of  probing  to  a  weakness,  replied  : 

"Yes,  but,  though  I  think  you're  right,  I  don't 
see  that  it'll  want  much  courage  to  point  the  way 
to  the  people.  They'll  rush  along  it.  The  mob  is 
always  on  the  side  of  war.  The  courage  will  be 
wanted  to  restrain  them." 

Henry  covered  a  slight  impatience  with  a  laugh. 

"Leila,  you're  quite  a  little  touched  with  Shat- 
teryism.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  side  Oscar 
will  take.  Why,  out  of  such  a  war  as  this,  he'll 
recover  his  fortune  a  dozen  times  over.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  opinion  is  abroad  that  the  Mungo- 
Shattery  motor  and  aeroplane  engines  are  the  finest 
in  the  world.  And,  as  the  motor  and  the  aeroplane 
will  be  a  tremendous  feature  of  the  fighting,  he  should 
amass  profits  like  those  of  Krupps.  If  he  preached 
the  Neutrality  of  Britain,  and  achieved  it,  he  would 
get  no  British  Government  contracts ;  and,  if  he  laid 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  Pro-Germanism,  he 
would  get  no  French  and  Russian  contracts.  You'll 
see,"  laughed  Henry  with  a  sneer.  "The  Report 
and  its  sister  journals  will  preach  the  road  of  Honour 
and  War." 

Leila  leapt  up  from  her  chair,  upsetting  a  glass  of 
wine  that  ran  over  the  cloth  and  the  carpet. 

"That's  an  unworthy  suggestion,  Henry.  Oscar 
will  no  more  play  for  his  own  hand  to-day — than — 
than  you." 

Henry  smiled  tolerantly.  He  was  far  less  sensi- 
tive on  the  subject  of  Oscar  in  these  days,  for  he 
knew  that  his  star  was  ascending  and  Oscar's  de- 
scending. Less  troubled,  too,  with  scruples,  he  only 
wanted  to  see  it  sink  from  the  firmament.  And  if 
now  it  didn't  sink  as  far  as  it  might  have  done,  thanks 
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to  this  war  coming  and  rearranging  the  heavens,  at 
least  it  would  sink  in  Leila's  estimation. 

"You'll  see,  Leila,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his 
hand  and  replacing  the  empty  glass.  "It's  only  a 
super-Christian  that  could  resist  such  a  temptation; 
especially  when  you  can  cover  it  with  specious  talk 
about  National  Honour." 

"And  why,"  demanded  Leila,  her  cheeks  nearly 
as  red  as  the  wine-stain  on  the  cloth,  "should  the 
talk  of  National  Honour  be  specious  when  employed 
by  Oscar,  and  a  Christian  duty  when  employed  by 
you  ?  " 

Henry  shrugged  patient  shoulders. 

"I'm  a  priest  with  no  axe  to  grind.  Oscar  is  a 
business  man,  and  he  has  always  ground  axes." 

"Both  of  which  are  lies,"  said  Leila.  "It's  as  big 
a  lie  to  say  that  Oscar  has  always  ground  his  axes 
as  to  say  that  you  never  have." 

Leila  knew  a  moment  of  horror,  reflecting  that  she 
had  revealed  to  her  husband  her  knowledge  of  him. 

Although  Leila  thought  the  War  Party  was  prob- 
ably right,  she  went  to  bed  that  night  earnestly 
hoping  that  Oscar  would  declare  for  Peace.  So  much 
nearer  to  us  are  our  domestic  issues  than  our  inter- 
national ones. 

She  always  had  The  Report  on  her  breakfast  table, 
though  Henry  had  tried  to  forbid  its  appearance  in 
the  house.  And  the  next  morning  she  hurried  down- 
stairs before  her  husband,  anxious  to  learn  alone  if 
Oscar's  greatest  paper  gave  any  indication  of  the 
policy  of  the  Shattery  Press.  There  lay  the  oblong 
Report  by  her  letters.  She  seized  it  and  saw,  before 
she  had  unfolded  it,  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  had  become  infected  with  the  universal  excitement, 
and  adopted  streaming  headlines.  And  its  headline, 
stretching  the  paper's  breadth,  was*! 

"FIGHT— BUT  FIGHT  FOR  A  WORLD 
PEACE." 
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The  words  sickened  Leila  with  disappointment. 
Then  the  notorious  pacifist,  Oscar  Shattery's,  attitude 
was  to  be  that  of  "a  war  to  end  war  "  :  so  should  he 
come  in  on  the  crest  of  the  popular  wave,  save  the 
circulation  of  The  Report,  and  secure  the  fantastic 
fortune  that  awaited  him.  "It  would  have  wanted, 
as  Henry  said,  a  super-Christian  to  resist,"  thought 
Leila;  "it's  the  temptation  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
World  over  again."  She  had  a  moment's  idea  of 
concealing  the  paper  from  her  husband;  but,  seeing 
the  futility  of  this,  walked  to  the  window  and  gazed 
out  dreamily.  There  was  excitement  in  the  West- 
minster streets.  People  seemed  to  be  walking  faster 
and  in  greater  numbers.  Perhaps  they  wanted  to  wait 
about  the  gates  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
cheer  the  arrival  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  A 
paper-boy  was  shouting  somewhere ;  and,  though  his 
words  were  unintelligible,  'his  voice  cried  alarm. 
From  a  Roman  Catholic  church  near  by  rang  a  single 
bell  as  always  at  this  breakfast  hour;  but  to-day  it 
sounded  like  a  tocsin.  "How  incongruous,  and 
foreign  from  all  this,"  thought  Leila,  "is  our  luxuri- 
ous smell  of  coffee  !  And  the  comfy  shadows  and 
silence  of  our  room  !  "  She  looked  down  the  street 
again.  At  a  corner  was  a  newsagent's,  and  his 
staring  contents-bills  drew  her  eyes.  Between  the 
red-lettered  bill  of  The  Daily  Mail,  and  the  green- 
lettered  bill  of  The  Daily  Express,  flared  the  purple 
letters  of  The  Report.    The  words  looked  like  : 

"WHO'S 

FOR 
PEACE 

?" 

They  sent  her  back  to  the  paper  on  the  table. 
She  hurriedly    sought   for   the    leading   article   and 
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found  it  under  the  same  words:  " Who's  For 
Peace?"    Already  Henry's  foot  was  on  the  stairs. 

"The  whole  power  of  The  Report  and  its  asso- 
ciated newspapers  is  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
shall  have  the  courage  to  proclaim  :  '  We  will  sanc- 
tion no  war;  we  will  neither  finance  it;  nor  fight 
it !  '  "  The  hand  was  unmistakably  Oscar's.  "  If 
England  fails  to  keep  her  head  during  this  landslide 
of  Europe  into  war;  if  she,  in  a  national  vertigo, 
slides  into  the  vortex,  the  whole  English-speaking 
world  will  be  dragged  down  after  her.  There  are 
times  when  men  and  nations  have  to  choose  between 
a  lesser  and  a  greater  duty,  a  narrower  and  a  wider 
truth.  Besides  her  duty  to  Belgium,  England  has  a 
duty  to  the  whole  world;  and  to  the  generations  yet 
to  be.  The  war  must  be  as  severely  localized  as  is 
still  possible.  If  it  spreads  to  the  whole  globe,  it  will 
deal  a  well-nigh  irreparable  wound  to  the  memory 
and  the  thought  of  the  world.  For  the  moment 
Belgium  must  suffer  for  mankind.  Much  of  London 
had  to  be  destroyed  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  Great 
Fire.  For  the  moment  Belgium  must  suffer  in  tem- 
poral things,  to  be  great  in  spiritual  things.  But  for 
the  moment  only.  The  might  of  the  Bully  can  never 
triumph  long.  Truth  is  the  only  certain,  the  only 
final  victor.  It  marches  more  surely  than  an  army 
with  guns.  It'll  ride  the  seas  more  surely  than  the 
battle  fleets.  But  the  marching  Truth  requires  its 
casualties. 

"If  only  the  statesmen  of  Britain  have  the  cour- 
age to  withstand  the  popular  clamour,  and  to  see 
behind  the  nearer  and  dazzling  vision  the  larger  and 
serener  Truth,  then  shall  Britain  enjoy  the  proud 
position  of  those  who  held  in  trust  for  the  world  the 
one  sure  and  triumphant  Thought :  that  peoples 
whose  interests  are  common  must  fight  no  more  the 
quarrels  of  monarchs  and  politicians;  and  that  men 
must  abandon  for  ever  the  killing  of  their  fellow- 
men. 
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"The  Report  is  the  paper  of  all  those  who  will 
face  the  cry  of  Pacifist,  Coward,  and  Pro-German ; 
of  all  those  who  will  hold  the  torch  aloft,  though 
they  hold  it  in  the  pillory." 

Leila  dropped  the  paper. 

"He's  wrong,"  said  she.  "Yes,  I  think  he's 
wrong.    But,  oh,  I'm  glad." 


CHAPTER    IV 


The  early  months  of  the  war  lifted  Henry  Guard  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  fame.  The  great  churches 
in  London  and  the  provinces  besought  him  to  preach 
in  their  pulpits.  He  had  engagements  for  a  year 
and  more.  And  the  organizers  of  Recruiting  meet- 
ings approached  him  before  almost  any  other  orator 
of  the  day.  He  appeared  on  the  platform  with,  and 
was  starred  only  below,  Horatio  Bottomley  and  Lloyd 
George.  His  articles,  surmounted  by  a  photograph, 
were  features  not  only  of  the  illustrated  Sunday 
papers,  but  also  of  the  sedate  monthlies.  "One  hun- 
dred pounds  an  article  he  was  offered,  and  declined, 
not  wishing  to  make  money  out  of  the  nation's  pain," 
as  The  Sunday  Post  proudly  announced.  His  bishop, 
on  refusing  permission  for  him  to  take  any  chap- 
laincy, declared  that  he  could  do  a  much  larger  work 
in  England  than  at  the  Front;  and  Henry  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  with  the  righting  men, 
and  bowed  to  his  lordship's  decision.  His  parish- 
ioners, by  a  self-denying  ordinance,  released  him 
from  all  parochial  fetters,  resolving,  in  meeting 
assembled,  that  his  services  must  be  given  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  was  no  time  to  be 
parochially  minded.  His  fame,  in  short,  was  com- 
parable to  that  of  Oscar  in  his  most  coruscating  days. 
And  he  smiled  to  himself,  and  thought  of  the  tortoise 
and  the  hare. 

Relieved  of  the  fear  of  being  considered  jealous, 
he  now  hardly  concealed  from  his  wife  his  detesta- 
tion of  Oscar  and  Oscar's  doctrines.     He  had  risen 
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gloriously,  and  doubtless  his  wife  would  think  his 
weight  not  less  than  that  of  the  braggart,  Shattery. 
Henry  was  completely  happy,  save  only  when  he 
wondered  if  he  were  completely  irredeemable.  But 
he  didn't  give  that  too  much  thought. 


In  the  same  months  Oscar  lost  territory  at  every 
point,  smiling  grimly  as  he  did  so,  and  smoking. 
The  Report  was  the  most  execrated  paper  in  England, 
but  he  continued  to  finance  it  from  the  motor  profits. 
Some  of  the  other  newspaper  syndicates  saw  their 
chance  of  giving  the  coup  de  grace  to  their  rival,  and 
commenced  a  campaign  against  the  Shattery  Press, 
calling  on  the  Government  to  show  a  strong  hand 
and  suppress  the  seditious  journals.  "In  Germany 
they  would  have  long  ago  suppressed  The  Report 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel";  for  the  English,  just  then, 
were  in  love  with  most  methods  German.  As  The 
Report  flung  tauntingly  in  their  faces':  "If  you  beat 
the  material  forces  of  Germany  and  yield  to  their 
spiritual  ideals,  you  will  have  lost  the  war.  You  wili 
have  gone  under  to  German  Thought.  And  Thought, 
as  an  invader  and  conqueror,  is  more  powerful  for 
disaster  than  an  Army  of  Occupation."  Indeed,  The 
Report,  though  emaciated,  breathless,  and  bleeding, 
died  so  hard  that  its  foes  adopted  new  tactics  and 
assailed  the  dumps  behind  the  Shattery  Press.  The 
Mungo-Shattery  motor  firm   must  be  destroyed. 

"  When  will  the  public  conscience  be  stirred  ?  " 
wrote  Henry  Guard  in  The  Sunday  Post.  "When 
will  a  storm  of  indignation  arise  against  the  criminal 
folly  of  placing  Government  contracts  with  a  firm 
avowedly  seditious?  How  long  is  the  British  tax- 
payer's money  to  be  poured  into  coffers  that  pro- 
vide the  Pro-German  propagandist  with  the  sinews 
s 
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of  war?  Every  loyal  British  motorist  must  boycott 
the  Shattery  cars.  In  less  civilized  countries  it  would 
be  a  crime  that  earned  lynching  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
them." 

The  boycott  began.  It  was  then  that  Oscar  called 
his  old  servant,  Annie  Ottley,  into  his  room,  where 
he  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  with  his  feet  on  a  stool, 
and  asked : 

"Annie,  can  you  manage  without  your  maid?" 

Annie,  who  was  now  a  dignified  housekeeper  in 
black  alpaca,  white  collar  and  cuffs,  replied : 

"Lor*  bless  you,  Master  Oscar!  Who  are  you 
to  be  doing  without  a  maid  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  doing  without  a  head  soon,  I 
think,"  laughed  Oscar.  "I'm  a  seditious  rebel, 
Annie." 

"I  don't  understand  all  your  goings-on,  Master 
Oscar.  From  what  I  read,  the  Germans  are  no  better 
than  they  ought  to  be;  but  this  I  will  say — there's 
one  that's  worse  than  any  of  'em,  and  it's  the 
Reverend  Guards,  with  his  talk  of  contracts  and 
the  like  of  that.  I  could  do  with  five  minutes 
with  the  Reverend  Guards.  I'd  give  him  '  con- 
tracts.' " 

Oscar  smiled. 

"They  none  of  'em  love  me.  It's  my  parts,  I 
think,  Annie." 

"Well,  you  were  always  difficult  to  understand, 
Master  Oscar,  if  I  may  say  so,  for  them  as  hadn't  a 
sense  of  the  comic.  It's  my  opinion  they  none  of 
'em  understand  you." 

"They  don't;  you're  right.  But  what  about  the 
maid?  There's  only  me  to  look  after,  and  just  at 
present  I  want  every  halfpenny  I  can  lay  hands  on. 
I'm  going  to  sell  everything  of  value  in  the  house 
and  empty  every  room  of  furniture  except  your  two 
and  my  two.  And  there'll  be  no  luxury  dishes  nor 
wine — just  a  bit  of  bread  and  meat  and  water.  And 
salt." 
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"Lor' !  Master  Oscar,  what  are  you  for  doing 
now?"  said  Annie,  looking  suddenly  alarmed.  "Of 
what  use  would  the  few  hundreds  you'd  get  by  that 
be  to  you  ?  " 

"You  never  know,  Annie.  Some  generals,  if 
they'd  only  held  out  thirty  seconds  longer  than  they 
did,  would  have  emerged  victors  instead  of  van- 
quished. I've  always  said  it;  no  stone  is  too 
small  to  turn.  I've  a  fancy  to  hdld  out  to  the  last 
second." 

"Oh,  well,  Master  Oscar,  if  things  are  that 
far  gone,  we  must  manage  as  best  we  can — alone 
like." 

"Splendid,  Annie.  And  there's  another  little 
thing  I  ought  to  tell  you."  Oscar  looked  with 
humorous  eyes  at  Annie.  "I've  a  fancy  I'm  going 
to  be  a  pauper  soon,  so  I'm  going  to  buy  you  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  a  year." 

"Now,  Master  Oscar "  began  Annie,  de- 
murring. 

"None  of  your  back  answers,  Annie,"  inter- 
rupted Oscar.  "How  old  are  you?  Now,  don't  be 
winsome.    How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Fifty-seven,  Master  Oscar,  and  it's  no  lie." 

"Good  lord,  aren't  you  older  than  that?  I  hoped 
you  were  eighty.  Your  auntie  Agatha's  annuity  cost 
a  mere  nothing.  You'll  be  hellish  expensive.  Oh,  I 
wish  I  didn't  have  these  generous  spasms.  They  lead 
to  such  expense.  And  I  always  regret  'em  after- 
wards. Heaven  save  us  from  our  highest  motives ! 
.  .  .  But  you've  a  groggy  heart,  haven't  you?  " 

"Never  had  a  day's  illness  in  my  life;  and  my 
brother  was  that  sickly " 

"Ah,  we'll  make  a  note  of  your  brother,"  said 
Oscar,  relieved.     "Unhealthy  family." 

"But,  lor'!  Master  Oscar,  what  are  you  talking 
of?  I  wouldn't  take  it  from  you,  I  wouldn't.  Not 
with  the  wages  you  pay  me " 

"Dammit,  you  don't  think  I'm  going  to  pay  you 
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wages  as  well  as  an  annuity,  do  you  ?  "  exclaimed 
Oscar. 

Annie  looked  confused. 

"Don't  you  see,  Annie.  There's  no  difference 
except  that  your  hundred  a  year  will  be  paid  you  by 
the  Post  Office  instead  of  by  me,  and  they'll  go  on 
paying  it  while  I'm  in  gaol,  or  being  hanged,  or 
whatever's  in  store." 

Annie  smiled  at  her  master's  incurable  whim- 
sicality. 

"Well,  Master  Oscar,  if  it's  the  like  of  that  .  .  . 
but  I  can't  see  anyone  putting  you  into  gaol.  You 
never  were  a  very  easy  one  to  sort  of  get  hold  of,  if 
I  may  say  so." 

At  which  bit  of  flattery  Oscar  vouchsafed  his 
usual  grin  of  satisfaction. 


When  Oscar  was  convinced  that  the  papers  which 
had  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  controlling  interest 
in  Mungo's  were  now  wrecking  the  firm,  he  sold  out 
his  shares  at  a  big  loss,  and  used  the  capital  in 
floating  The  Report  a  little  while  longer.  But  he  knew 
the  finish  to  be  in  sight,  and  told  Leila  so. 

"The  Report  must  die,  Leila  Guard,  but  it'll  die 
with  colours  flying.  Like  Tom  Brown,  it'll  fight  till 
it  can  neither  stand  nor  see.  And,  in  the  moment  of 
death,  like  some  other  cove — I  forget  who — it'll  wrap 
its  colours  round  its  breast  on  a  blood-red  field  of 
Hammersmith." 

As  soon  as  the  hostile  papers  knew  that  com- 
munication was  broken  between  the  Shattery  Press 
and  its  financing  base,  they  attacked  more  mercilessly 
than  before.  They  no  longer  feared  libel  actions, 
for  libel  actions  cost  money,  and  supplies  were  cut 
off  from  the  beleaguered  Report.     "The  Traitor  of 
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Hammersmith  "  was  an  everyday  phrase.  Kaiser- 
baiting  was  forgotten  for  a  while  in  the  greater  sport 
of  Shattery-baiting.  The  temper  of  the  people  was 
ugly;  and  passers-by  found  a  morbid  interest  in 
staring  at  the  dark-bricked,  dim-windowed  villa  at 
Hammersmith. 


Oscar  was  walking  with  his  dog  out  of  the  Green 
Park  under  the  Constitution  Arch  when  he  heard  the 
strains  of  a  band,  heavy  with  the  beating  of  the  big 
drum  and  the  roll  of  the  side-drums.  Curious 
people  were  hastening  up  Grosvenor  Place  towards 
the  sounds,  and  others  emerging  out  of  Hyde  Park. 
Their  faces  turned  up  Piccadilly,  and  Oscar's  eyes 
followed  the  direction  of  their  gaze.  A  long  column 
of  soldiers,  headed  by  the  band,  was  coming  down 
Piccadilly,  and  the  fascination  of  the  sight  made  him 
stand  with  the  rest  of  the  interested  crowd  to  watch 
them  pass. 

Marching  at  ease,  and  merrily,  they  passed  and 
continued  to  pass,  their  rifles  slung,  their  tunics 
open  at  the  throat,  their  faces  well-fleshed  with  simple 
living  and  regular  training,  and  ruddy  with  sun  and 
open  air.  The  caps  of  several  were  pushed  back 
from  perspiring  brows.  At  the  head  of  each  company 
rode  its  captain,  mounted  on  a  charger  glossy  with 
grooming.  As  the  band  had  turned  into  Hyde  Park 
and  become  no  more  than  a  distant  drum-beat  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  column,  the  men  here  were  pro- 
viding their  own  marching-music  by  singing  or 
whistling:  "Who — who — who  were  you  with  last 
nigiit  ?  "  Further  back  still,  two  platoons  were  roar- 
ing, in  defiance  of  those  in  front :  "Hold  your  hand 
out,  you  naughty  boy  !  " 

"They're  enjoying  it,"  reflected  Oscar,  thrilled 
in  spite  of  himself.  "Both  the  marching  soldiers  and 
the  watching  people  are  enjoying  it;  and  good  luck 
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to  'em.  It  must  be  glorious  for  them — none  of  them 
troubled  with  the  more  difficult  thinking,  and  my 
accursed  desire  to  find  the  real  Truth — the  Truth  that 
will  finally  win — the  real  Triumphant  Thought.. 
They're  enjoying  their  patriotic  emotion,  their  flavour 
of  sacrifice,  and  all  the  drama  of  these  days.  And 
I've  no  part  nor  lot  in  it !  " 

For  fifteen  minutes  that  seemed  like  sixty  the 
column  of  infantry  passed ;  and,  just  when  the  staring 
people  thought,  with  a  taste  of  disappointment,  that 
it  was  coming  to  an  end,  a  new,  swelling  murmur 
of  excitement  turned  their  heads  up  Piccadilly  again. 
Here  came  a  second  procession.  Cavalry.  This  was 
better  still.  The  horses  passed  Oscar  with  tossing 
heads;  their  riders,  like  the  infantry,  had  opened 
their  tunics  and  pushed  back  their  caps.  Bandoliers 
were  shining,  and  spurs  and  stirrup-irons  and  bits 
reflected  the  sun.  These  men  were  not  singing,  but 
exchanging  banter  with  the  crowd. 

"My  God!"  thought  Oscar.     "If  Vm  wrong!" 

He  stood  there,  hardly  seeing  the  procession  now, 
and  thinking. 

"I  wonder.  Am  I  sure  that  I  am  right?  Or  is 
it  only  mulish  that  I  am  ?  No,  I  think  if  I  could  see 
I  were  wrong,  I  would  not  be  so  weak  as  to  be  mulish. 
But  I'm  not  wrong.  I'm  dimly  seeing  something 
that  none  of  these  people  for  the  moment — or  for  a 
year  or  two — will  be  able  to  see. 

" Thought !  Thought  is  the  all-powerful  force. 
And  some  of  us  must  keep  the  Peace-Thought  un- 
submerged.  It's  an  idea,  unintelligible  to  all  these 
people,  and  therefore  certain  of  a  temporary  defeat. 
They  cry  for  the  simple  message.  But  I  am  seeing 
something  else;  and  I'll  keep  my  gaze  on  it.  I'll 
not  be  captured  nor  hustled." 

He  walked  home  down  the  familiar  route: 
Knightsbridge ;  Kensington;  St.  Paul's  School, 
where,  diverging  for  a  minute  to  have  a  look  at  his 
old  playground,  he  saw  the  boys  being  drilled  on  the 
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cricket-pitches — advancing  and  firing — advancing 
and  firing — advancing  and  firing  again — and  heard 
the  bugle  band  practising  under  some  lonely  trees 
near  the  baths ;  on  past  the  King's  Theatre  to  Ham- 
mersmith Broadway,  where  all  the  traffic  was  being 
held  up  to  allow  of  the  passing  of  a  train  of  artillery, 
and  clanking  limbers,  and  G.S.  wagons. 

"I  still  believe  I'm  not  wrong,"  thought  Oscar, 
"but  God!  I  envy  these  people  the  drama  of  their 
days." 


CHAPTER    V 


Oscar  had  watched  a  long  column  of  khaki-uniformed 
men  marching  down  Piccadilly  and  into  Hyde  Park. 
A  few  days  later  Leila  was  watching  a  long  column 
of  men  in  dark  civilian  clothes  marching  out  of  the 
Park  gates  and  proceeding  with  shouts  and  singing 
down  Knightsbridge.  Her  car,  which  had  been 
travelling  along  Grosvenor  Place,  had  been  held  up 
in  front  of  St.  George's  Hospital  by  the  crowd 
watching  the  march  past.  She  observed  the  people 
on  the  tops  of  the  moving  or  halted  omnibuses 
standing  up  to  see  the  sight. 

At  first  she  thought  they  were  un-uniformed  re- 
cruits, newly  enlisted;  but  the  periodical  passing  of 
a  huge  white  banner  dismissed  the  idea  and  induced 
her  to  try  to  read  the  words  on  the  billowing  sheets. 
Her  heart  beat  with  fear  as  she  distinguished  the 
first:  "WHO'S  FOR  HAMMERSMITH?"  Trem- 
bling, she  awaited  the  next.  "NO  ENEMIES  WITH- 
IN THE  LINES,"  it  said.  Then  again  :  "WHO'S 
FOR  HAMMERSMITH?"  followed  by  "DOWN 
WITH  SHATTERY,"  and  lastly  the  pregnant 
question,  "WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE 
RIVER?" 

The  small  boys  ran  and  yelled  by  the  procession's 
side ;  and  well-dressed  men  and  women  were  scarcely 
more  controlled.  The  sinister  banners  were  too  rich 
in  their  promise  of  entertainment.  The  marchers  had 
some  sort  of  order,  keeping  in  fours  and  in  step,  a 
drum  tapping  at  their  head  to  time  their  left  feet. 
The  repeated  cry  of  one  man,  "What's  wrong  with 
lynching?"  captured  all  those  with  an  appetite  for 
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horror.  Lazy  men,  who  never  dreamed  they  could 
walk  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Hammersmith,  set 
out  with  the  rest,  determined  not  to  miss  any  tragedy 
that  might  unroll  by  the  river. 

Leila,  with  a  wild  heart,  acted  promptly.  She 
ordered  her  chauffeur  to  drive  to  the  nearest  police 
station.  In  the  inquiry  office  she  asked  of  a  huge 
sergeant,  who  looked  strange  without  his  helmet, 
and  was  reading  John  Bull,  if  the  police  were  aware 
of  the  trouble  afoot. 

"Yes,  miss,"  answered  the  sergeant.  "I've  heard 
something  about  it.  And  I  reckon  it's  no  worse  than 
the  man  deserves." 

But,  when  Leila  said,  "He's  my  cousin,"  and  the 
sergeant,  looking  quickly  up,  saw  her  eyes  moistened 
and  her  whole  body  shaking,  he  said  sympathetically, 
as  he  picked  up  the  telephone  : 

"Well,  miss,  I'll  try  and  get  some  information 
that'll  help  you." 

There  was  a  maddening  delay  in  which  he  con- 
versed through  the  telephone. 

"This  'ere  business  at  Hammersmith.  .  .  .  Ham- 
mersmith, I  said.  .  .  .  Can  you  hear  now  ?  .  .  .  Any- 
thing been  done  about  it  ?  .  .  .  Where  are  they  now  ? 
...  I  suppose  they'll  get  there  in  time.  .  .  .  Yes, 
of  course.  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  I  agree.  .  .  .  Lady  'ere 
says  there  are  thousands  of  'em.  .  .  .  Yes,  quite 
agree;  but  still.  .  .  .  No  more  news  about 
that  case  of  last  Tuesday  ?  .  .  .  No,  and  won't  be 
neither.  .  .  .  Righto  !  .  .  .  What's  that  ?  .  .  .  No, 
Charlie  left  yesterday.  .  .  .  Yes,  he  will,  I  think. 
.  .  .  Good-bye.  .  .  .  Same  to  you." 

He  put  back  the  receiver  and  said  to  Leila  : 

"Yes,  miss,  they've  heard  something  about  it,  and 
they're  going  to  draft  extra  men  that  way.  Though 
nobody's  very  keen  about  it.  Still,  they'll  be  there 
in  time,  I  dare  say." 

Leila  hurried  out  to  her  car  and  told  the  chauffeur 
to  drive  home  with  all  speed.    She  didn't  know  what 
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she  was  going  to  do,  but  must,  of  course,  tell  Henry 
at  once.  The  car  was  drawing  nearer,  fast  drawing 
nearer;  and  she  becoming  more  afraid;  afraid  of 
what  ? — afraid  somehow  of  Henry  ;  of  some  final  and 
irremediable  disaster;  he  had  been  so  much  less  un- 
derstanding, so  much  harder  and  more  reckless  since 
he  had  achieved  his  dizzying  success. 

Telling  the  chauffeur  to  wait,  she  ran  up  the  steps, 
let  herself  in,  and,  bursting  into  Henry's  study, 
found  him  at  his  desk  and  explained  in  a  few  breath- 
less words  the  danger  that  threatened  Oscar. 

He  listened  to  her  story  and,  when  she  had 
finished,  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

"There's  everything  to  be  done,  Henry.  Oh, 
can't  you  help  me?  Don't  you  see  somebody  must 
do  something?  " 

"Well,  you've  told  the  police.  There's  nothing 
else." 

"There  must  be  something  else.  The  police  won't 
do  anything  till  it's  too  late.  Couldn't  we  go  and 
be  with  him  ?  Couldn't  you  use  your  influence,  which 
is  so  great,  and  appeal  to  the  crowd?  .  .  .  After  all, 
you're  largely  responsible  for  this  movement  of 
theirs." 

Henry  was  not  displeased  to  be  considered  the 
general  who  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Napoleonic  Shattery;  and 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  undo  his  victory  was 
asking  too  much. 

"Really,  Leila,"  said  he,  "you  won't  expect  me  to 
say  other  than  I  think.  It  seems  to  me  that  Oscar  has 
asked  for  this.  Frankly,  I  can't  sympathize  with  him 
— and  don't  want  to  appear  to.  I  hope,  of  course, 
that  the  police  will  protect  him  from  injury.  But  to 
hear  that  his  cause  is  broken,  and  himself  powerless 
to  do  more  damage,  seems  to  me  matter  for  con- 
gratulation." 

"Yes,"  said  the  panting  Leila,  "and  perhaps  it'll 
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be  matter  for  congratulation  that  I'm  now  going 
to  stand  by  his  side." 

Henry  jumped  up,  flung  back  his  chair,  and  faced 
his  wife. 

"You're  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Leila," 
he  said. 

"I'm  sorry,  Henry,  but  I  am." 

Henry's  passion  rose  turbulently. 

"All  right!  All  right!  You  can,  if  you  like. 
.  .  .  But  I  tell  you,  if  you  leave  this  house  for  his  to- 
day, Leila,  you  can  leave  it  for  good."  As  he  uttered 
the  words  he  felt  a  twist  of  pain  at  what  he  was  say- 
ing. He  was  telling  her  to  go  !  But  she  wouldn't— 
she  wouldn't— it  was  all  right,  and  he  would  stand 
to  his  guns— she  would  respect  him  more  for  being 
strong.  His  passion  drew  justifying  words  to  his 
lips.  "I'm  sick  of  your  collusion  with  that  worthless 
braggart— a  divorcee,  a  proven  adulterer,  an  avowed 
traitor — at  this  moment  meeting  his  sentence  at  the 
hands  of  an  outraged  people " 

"Yes,"  cried  Leila,  feeling  that  she  could  hurt, 
"you're  a  vastly  better  political  orator  than  a  preacher 
of  Christianity.  Your  Christianity,  it  would  seem, 
is  to  kick  the  tumbling  further." 

"Don't  be  childish,  Leila,  and  don't  be  cheap. 
He  deserves  his  punishment.  He  has  brought  these 
things  on  himself." 

Leila  laughed  dangerously. 

"Yes,  and  if  your  Master  had  waited  to  inquire 
how  far  men  had  brought  things  on  themselves, 
you'd  have  been  without  a  gospel  to  preach.  But, 
for  Him,  it  was  enough  that  we  were  in  trouble." 

And,  at  this,  Henry  laughed.  It  was  the  laugh 
of  a  conqueror,  and  what  remained  of  good  in  him 
heard  it  with  dislike. 

"That's  a  woman's  idea  all  over — seeing  only  the 
sentimental  side.  7  think  He  taught  us  to  rebuke 
vice.  If  a  man  is  down  because  he's  sick,  then  it's 
Christian  to  visit  him;  if  he's  hungry,  to  feed  him; 
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and  if  naked,  to  clothe  him ;  but,  if  he's  a  proven 
criminal,  it's  Christianity,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
condemn  him." 

"Then  you  don't  understand  it,"  said  Leila,  a 
victorious  light  in  her  eyes.  "Because,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  He  not  only  said,  '  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me,'  and  all  that;  but  also,  '  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  to  me.'  " 

Henry  began  to  walk  about  with  irritation. 
Always  his  wife  pointed  with  one  clarid  remark  to 
the  weakness  of  his  position.  He  took  refuge  in 
anger. 

"Nonsense,  the  man  is  outside  the  pale." 
"Outside    the    pale!"    echoed    Leila,     scoffing. 
"How    can    anyone    be    outside  the  pale  to  a  real 
follower  of  Him  ?  " 

Again  Henry  armed  himself  in  anger. 
"It's  enough.  I  want  to  hear  no  more.  Do  what 
you  wish.  It's  time  this  was  forced  to  a  decision. 
If  you  prefer  this  cousin  of  yours  to  your  husband, 
go  to  him.  Only  think  what  it  means.  You'll  lose 
everything  by  it.  People'll  say  you've  always  been 
lovers — they  can  raise  evidence  enough.  It  isn't 
only  me  you'll  lose;  it's  the  world  as  well.  That's 
all.     I've  said  what  I  have  to  say." 

And  theatrically  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  as  if 
to  resume  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  disturbed. 
He  kept  his  hands  out  of  sight  to  conceal  their 
agitation.  And  he  bent  his  face,  for  he  knew  that 
it  was  white  with  anger,  and  with  fear  lest  Leila 
ihould  have  the  courage  to  go. 

"But  I  haven't  said  all  that  I  have  to  say," 
answered  she,  as  she  opened  the  door  a  little  wider. 
"I  am  going  to  Oscar.  Because  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  last  crime  to  abandon  him  at  this  minute.  I 
know  it.  I  know  it  without  argument.  I  know  it 
almost  by  revelation.  And  I  know  that  it  is  because 
in  these  last  years  he  has  been  a  little  more  right 
than  he  used  to  be,  that  he  is  ruined.    And  had  you 
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not  chosen  to  nurse  an  unreasonable  jealousy,  just 
because  you  feared  he  might  be  bigger  than  you, 
I  could  have  shown  you  all  that  I  know.  How  his 
standards  have  not  been  our  standards ;  and  how  you 
in  order  to  make  a  case  against  him,  have  always 
judged  him  by  your  standards.  For,  as  I  understand 
Oscar,  I  understand  you.  I  see  how  you  have  taken 
the  popular  line,  while  Oscar  has  stood  against  the 
stream.  If  you  were  not  blinded  by  prejudice  you'd 
see  that  he  must  have  had  some  higher  ideal  to  fight 
for,  since  he  stood  to  gain  nothing  and  to  lose  all. 
But  I  know  you're  glad  he's  under.  You're  glad. 
And  I  know  I'm  right  in  going  to  him."  Leila, 
fighting  the  tears  her  passion  evoked,  concluded  her 
outburst  in  a  strangely  illogical  way.  "And,  even 
if  I  m  wrong  in  going  to  him,  I'm  going  just  the 
same.     I'm  going  because  I  must." 


CHAPTER    VI 


Lella,  as  she  went  weeping  downstairs  and  out  of 
the  hall  door  for  ever,  had  the  faint  idea  that  she 
had  last  seen  Henry  sitting  at  his  desk  as  if  stupefied, 
and  that  she  had  suddenly  heard,  without  apprehend- 
ing, his  voice  calling  in  a  tormented  entreaty,  "  Leila, 
Leila,  Leila  !  " 

But  so  riotous  were  her  thoughts  that  she  hardly 
knew  what  was  real  and  what  was  imagined.  Soon 
she  was  back  In  her  car,  which  the  chauffeur,  at  her 
quivering  orders,  was  driving  to  Hammersmith 
Broadway.  Her  demoralized  thoughts  were  fighting 
one  another  for  predominance  and  articulation;  and, 
as  each  secured  a  moment's  hearing,  it  spoke  aloud 
through  her  lips. 

"Oh,  it's  right,  it's  right,  and  I'm  glad  I'm 
going.  .  .  .  I'm  glad.  .  .  .  It's  the  end  of  all  things, 
but  I'm  glad.  ...  I  saw  the  Tightness  of  it,  as  if 
by  a  sudden  light.  .  .  .  O  God,  if  I'm  blindly  doing 
something  wrong,  Thou  seest,  Thou  seest — and  all 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  is  right.  But,  God,  I 
can't  be  doing  something  wrong  and  selfish,  for  I'm 
losing  everything  by  it.  I  can't  be.  ...  I  don't  love 
Oscar,  as  a  woman  loves  a  man,  but  with  a  sexless 
love   that   is   partly   kinship.      I   wonder,    I   wonder 

if "     Leila  was   approaching   the  fringe   of   the 

eternities,  but  she  could  not  think  it  further,  nor  close 
upon  the  final  thought,  for  it  made  her  brows  ache. 
"I  wonder.  His  must  be  a  love  that  passes  the  love 
of  sex,  and  is  kinship.  Oh,  I  don't  understand.  .  .  . 
Who's  for  Hammersmith?"     Leila  gave  a  trium- 
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phant  laugh.  "I'm  for  Hammersmith.  I  for  one. 
Of  course  I  am.  We  carpentered  together,  and  he 
called  me  mate,  and  how  could  Henry  dream  that  I 
wouldn't  be  one  for  Hammersmith?" 

Leila,  wearied  with  thinking,  stared  out  of  the 
'limousine  window,   heeding  little  till  sine  perceived 
that  the  chauffeur  was  making  for  Hammersmith  by 
an  unusual  route.     Yes,   it  was  the  Old  Brampton 
Road.     Soon  they  would  pass  the  Brompton  Station 
entrance  to  Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  where  she  and 
Oscar    used   to    rejoice    in    clicking    the   turn-stiles. 
Familiar  shops   and   street-corners   passed,    causing 
the  light  of  her  memory  to  play  over  childhood  inci- 
dents, long  left  in  a  forgotten  darkness.     Just  before 
reaching  the  Lillie  Road  gates  of  the   Exhibition, 
whose  appearance  she  was  awaiting  with  a  dreamy 
interest,  the  car  stopped.     Fretful  at  the  delay,  she 
looked  out  to  learn  its  reason.     Oh,  cruel  trick  !     An 
endless    khaki    column    of    soldiers— an    important 
column,  fully  equipped  for  entraining  and  embarka- 
tion, each  man's  webbing  harness  supporting  pack, 
water-bottle,  entrenching  tool,  bayonet,  and  swollen 
ammunition  pouches,  was  passing  through  the  Lillie 
Road  gates  into  the  big  courtyards,  where,  no  doubt, 
it  was  to  halt  and  rest.     Would  the  column  never 
end  ?     Was  it  miles  long  ?     Her  mouth  trembled  at 
its  drooping  corners,  and  her  eyes  warmed,  as  the 
torturing  impatience  pierced  to  her  tears.     She  fell 
badk  into  her  seat.     Yes,  Oscar's  turn  had  to  wait  till 
these  men  had  passed. 

How  strange  that  the  thing  which  was  crowding 
her  life  should  be  unknown  to  all  these  people,  or 
nothing  to  them  !— she  with  her  eyes  on  a  corner  by 
the  river  at  Hammersmith,  theirs  on  the  thousand 
miles  of  gun-backed  battle-line.  Oh,  the  delay  !  the 
delay  !  Surely  it  was  lasting  hours !  And  perhaps 
t  had  not  yet  run  half  its  course.  Why  was  every- 
thing against  her  ?     It  was  unfair.     It  was  cruel. 

Her  brain  throbbed  like  the  impatient  engine  of 
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the  car,  till  the  time  when  they  were  renewing  their 
journey  and  the  engine  had  calmed  in  the  happiness 
of  clutching  its  work  again.  Then  she  forgot  the 
soldiers,  and  resumed  her  former  thoughts. 

"What  am  I  doing?  Leaving  my  husband,  whom 
I  love — yes,  I  love — and  earning  the  scorn  of  the 
world  just  because  ...  I  don't  care  what  the  world 
says.  I'm  tired  of  the  world.  It  judges  by  labels  and 
not  by  the  truth.  It  pours  its  fortune  into  men's  laps 
when  they  do  wrong,  and  breaks  them  when  they 
begin  to  do  right.  .  .  .  But  the  men  don't  matter;  it's 
the  truth  that  matters.  .  .  .  Oscar's  under,  and  Henry's 
glad ;  but  it  was  he  that  said,  '  The  Ark  goes  on, 
while  you  go  under;  and  for  that,  praise  be  to  God.' 
.  .  .  Whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  the  truth  that 
Oscar  fought  for  was  his  Ark.  .  .  .  He  said  much 
the  same  thing  as  Henry,  '  The  marching  Truth  re- 
quires its  casualties.'  .  .  .  But  what  am  I  going  to 
do,  now  that  I've  gone  to  Oscar?  Just  help  him 
rebuild  his  fortunes  somewhere,  I  suppose.  .  .  .  But 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I  only  know 
I  must  go  to  Oscar.  Perhaps  it'll  be  shown  me  what 
to  do.  .  .  . 

"And  if  they  kill  Oscar.  .  .  ." 

"This  is  the  Broadway,  madam." 

Leila  saw  that  the  car  had  stopped  at  Hammer- 
smith Broadway.    Glancing  about  nervously,  she  was 
surprised  that  there  was  so  little  excitement  at  this 
place  where  the  six  roads  met.     The  traffic  and  the 
pedestrians    hurried   their    several    ways — to    Brook 
Green,    to    Kensington,   to   Fulham,    to   Barnes,    to 
Chiswick,    to    the    Goldhawk    Road.      Perhaps    the  y 
avenging  marchers  had  passed,  and  the  last  ripple  J 
of  their  passing  had  died  away ;  perhaps  they  had  s 
not  yet  arrived.    Leila  had  no  idea  how  long  it  would 
take  to  march  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Hammer- 
smith. 

She  descended,  and  told  the  chauffeur : 

"You  can  go  back  now.     I  shall  walk  the  rest 
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of  the  way.     And  I  shan't  want  you  to  drive  me 
home." 

"Very  good,  madam." 

He  resumed  the  driving-seat  and  turned  the  car 
round.  Leila  watched  him  with  a  tenderness,  for 
she  would  have  liked  to  bid  a  good  servant  farewell. 
When  the  car  had  sped  out  of  sight  she  walked 
quickly  along  Bridge  Road.  She  suspected,  though 
not  sure  how  far  the  suspicions  were  the  ill  brood 
of  her  imagination,  that  the  road  was  very  empty, 
and  that  such  people  as  remained  at  the  doors  of  its 
few  shops  were  talking  excitedly.  She  walked  faster, 
and,  drawing  near  the  bridge,  heard  a  distant  sound 
like  the  roar  of  a  crowd.  She  broke  into  a  slight  run, 
and,  turning  on  to  the  Lower  Mall,  ran  along  by  the 
river  till  the  Mall  ceased  to  be  an  embankment  and 
became  a  narrow  causeway  between  dull  walls. 
Where  it  opened  into  a  flagged  pavement  behind 
squalid  houses,  with  cabbage  leaves  and  paper  and 
other  refuse  about  their  doors,  Leila  heard  again, 
and  very  distinctly,  the  roar  of  an  angry  mob.  With 
fright  at  her  heart,  she  doubled  like  a  racing  school- 
girl over  a  little  wood-planked  bridge  spanning  a 
green  backwater,  and  emerged  from  the  ill-assorted 
houses  on  to  the  Upper  Mall. 

Instantly  she  came  into  view  of  Oscar's  home. 
It  was  packed  about  by  a  dense  and  noisy  crowd. 
She  could  see  above  their  heads  the  banners  that 
she  had  seen  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  only  now  their 
sheets  were  drooping  and  their  poles  drunken.  Some 
of  the  men  had  climbed  up  the  gnarled  trunks  of 
the  old  trees  shading  the  Mall.  Again  and  again 
over  the  roars  and  the  shouts  she  heard  the  smash- 
ing of  glass.  And  as,  with  angry  tears,  she  reached 
the  crowd's  skirts,  she  saw  that  all  the  upper  windows 
were  broken,  and  that  the  men  who  could  move  in 
the  rear  of  the  crowd  were  aiming  at  the  jagged  ends 
of  glass  that  still  stood  in  the  unpainted  casements. 
They  were  being  supplied  with  old  and  broken  bricks 
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and  stones  by  men  who  had  leapt  down  from  the 
embankment  walls  on  to  the  mud  at  the  water's  edge. 
Evidently  with  the  joy  of  destruction  they  were  going 
to  continue  the  bombardment  till  the  last  piece  of 
glass  had  been  driven  in.  Oscar's  curtains  blew  in 
the  breeze. 

Standing  on  her  toes,  or  jumping  up,  Leila  saw 
a  few  policemen,  with  arms  linked,  keeping  back  the 
crowd  from  forcing  an  entrance  at  the  front  gate  or 
scaling  the  garden  walls.  That  was  all  they  could 
do,  but  Leila  loved  them  for  heroes.  She  tried  to 
press  through,  but  the  farther  she  made  her  way  into 
the  crowd  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  move.  "How 
to  get  in  ?  How  to  get  in  ?  How  to  get  in  ?  "  she 
muttered  to  herself. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  the  Yale  key  that  had 
always  been  in  her  purse.  It  opened  all  the  doors, 
the  door  in  the  back  garden  wall  and  the  kitchen 
door,  as  well  as  the  front  door,  Oscar  having 
equipped  his  house  thus.  The  back  garden  door  ! 
She  wondered  if  this  entry,  which  was  in  a  narrow 
tradesmen's  passage  running  behind  the  houses,  was 
also  unreachable.  Furiously  fighting  her  way  out  of 
the  crowd,  she  rushed  round  the  corner  into  the  side 
street,  and  found  with  dismay  that  the  entrance  to 
the  lane  was  guarded  by  a  barrier  of  police. 

She  pushed  towards  them. 

"Sorry,  miss,  you  can't  go  through." 

A  mixture  of  despair  and  temper  made  Leila  plead 
impatiently  : 

"Let  me  through.  Please  let  me  through.  Let 
me  through,  I  tell  you.     I'm  his  sister." 

The  police  stared  in  surprise.  And  Leila  remem- 
bered again  her  key. 

"Here's  the  key.  Here's  proof  of  what  I  say. 
I — I  live  with  him.     Please  let  me  through." 

The  constables  were  obviously  sorry  for  her,  but 
in  doubt  what  to  do.  By  this  time  a  part  of  the 
crowd  was  watching. 
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"Didn't  reckon  he  had  no  sister,"  said  one  be- 
wildered constable. 

"He  didn't  have  a  sister,    I   know,"  called  out 
one  of  the  crowd.     "I've  read  all  about  him." 
Leila  turned  on  the  man  and  showed  the  key. 
"How  should  I  have  the  key  of  his  door  if   I 
didn't  live  with  him  ?  " 

The  man  roared  with  laughter  at  his  own  wit. 
"Expects  you   live  with   him  all   right.     And   I 
admire  his  taste." 

The  crowd,  now  much  larger,  was  delighted  with 
this  sally. 

Leila,  distracted,  turned  and  looked  piteously  at 
her  insulter.    One  man,  a  little  sorry  for  her,  called  : 
"It  serves  him  right,   miss.     He  was  afraid  to 
fight  the  Germans.     He's  got  to  stand  fire  now." 

"And  who  are  all  of  you  to  talk?"  cried  Leila. 
"Why  aren't  some  of  you  righting  Germans?     I'll 
tell  you  why.     Because  it's  easier  to  attack  one  un- 
armed Englishman  than  to  face  a  few  German  guns." 
The  crowd  yelled  dangerously. 
"Steady,  miss,"  said  the  policeman. 
"Best  let  her  through,"  said  another. 
The  crowd  surged  forward,   and  the  policemen 
raised  their  arms  and  allowed  Leila  to  pass  beneath. 
One  caught  her  by  the  arm  kindly  and  said  :  "Don't 
show  your  face  at  the  window,  miss.    We'll  see  that 
no  one  gets  into  the  house,  but  we  can't  stop  'em 
throwing     stones.        And     there's      reinforcements 
coming." 

The  emptiness  of  the  lane  and  the  back  garden 
were  a  sudden  contrast  to  the  crowd.  Leila,  whose 
mind  had  all  along  pictured  herself  entering  at  the 
front  door,  was  so  far  dominated,  in  the  demoralized 
state  of  her  thoughts,  by  this  mental  image  that  she 
forgot  that  the  Yale  key  fitted  the  kitchen  door,  and 
hastened  round  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  front. 
She  noticed  that  Oscar's  dog  had  his  forefeet  on 
the  sill  of  a  side  window  and  was  barking  defiance 
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at  the  crowd.  In  full  view  of  all  she  ascended  the 
hall  door  steps.  The  sight  of  her  evoked  a  roar  of 
encouragement.  They  thought  that  a  bold  woman 
had  broken  through  the  police  and  was  about  to  force 
the  house.  But,  seeing  her  open  the  door  with  a 
key,  they  realized  that  she  was  Oscar's  ally.  And 
hardly  had  she  closed  the  door  behind  her  before 
something  hit  it  with  a  great  noise. 

Leila  stood  in  the  dusky  passage  as  Oscar,  having 
heard  the  door  close,  emerged  out  of  a  back  room. 
His  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  but,  though  his  pipe 
was  at  his  lips,  Leila  could  see  that  it  was  out  and 
that  he  was  chewing  the  mouthpiece.  There  was  a 
bleeding  cut  on  one  of  his  cheekbones  and  chin, 
where  a  flying  shard  of  glass  had  struck  him. 

"  Leila  !  Good  God,  Leila  !  Where  have  you 
come  from  ?  " 

"Oh,  Oscar  !  "  she  said,  and  made  as  if  to  enter 
his  study. 

But  he  arrested  her. 

"No,  stay  in  the  passage.  The  rooms  are 
dangerous." 

"Oh,  Oscar!"  began  Leila  again. 

"  Why  have  you  come  ?  " 

"Why?"  echoed  Leila,  her  eyes  now  bright  with 
attainment.  "Because  I  saw  what  was  happening, 
and  had  to  come." 

"  But,  Leila,  why  did  Henry  let  you  ?  " 

"He  didn't.  He  forbade  me  to  come.  And  he 
said  if  I  did  come  I  was  to  stay.  But  I  had  to 
come." 

Oscar  chewed  his  pipe,  and  for  the  only  time  he 
could  remember  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mocken, 
felt  a  warming  of  his  eyes. 

"Leila,"  he  muttered,  "I've  always  said  it.  There 
never  was  anyone  like  you." 

As  in  the  old  days  Leila  loved  this  flattery  from 
Oscar,  so  now  she  felt  a  triumph  in  her  desperate 
step.    The  roar  of  the  crowd  grew  worse  outside,  and 
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more  glass  was  heard  smashing,  and  the  dog  barking 
indomitably. 

"Hark  at  the  old  tike,"  laughed  Oscar.  "He's 
talking  to  'em  like  a  father." 

"Oh,  Oscar,  let  me  go  and  talk  to  them,"  said 
Leila,  stepping  to  the  door.    "I  feel " 

"No,  you  don't!"  forbade  Oscar,  standing  be- 
tween her  and  the  door.    "Don't  be  silly,  Leila." 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  to  help  you?  Where's 
Annie  Ottley  ?  " 

"I  sent  her  away.  They  tossed  me  a  wire  from 
old  Mungo's  that  these  gentry  were  coming,  so  I 
sent  her  over  the  river  to  old  Aunt  Agatha's  house 
for  the  night.  The  poor  deluded  soul  doesn't  know 
what  she's  had  to  go  for.  There's  nobody  here  but 
me." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  Leila.  Leila,  I'll  tell 
you  the  honest  truth.  I'm  almost  enjoying  this." 
His  eyelids  flickered  in  the  old  way.  "I  rather  like 
it.  I  never  could  stand  obscurity,  and  if  I  can't  have 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  I'll  have  their  execrations. 
Golly,  I've  had  both  in  my  time  !  I  wish  one  of 
'em  would  shoot.  I've  got  the  old  revolver  there. 
I've  been  waiting  twenty  years  for  the  chance  to 
shoot  it  properly  in  anger."  Leila  saw  by  these  words 
that  Oscar  was  more  agitated  than  he  cared  to  reveal. 
"  But  they  must  shoot  first.  I  can't  fire  at  an  unarmed 
crowd.  Throwing  stones  back  at  'em  I  can't  bring 
myself  to.  It's  gutter  fighting.  Hark  at  the  bricks 
smashing  up  the  happy  home.  The  floor'll  look  like 
Brighton  beach  soon." 

Only  occasionally  now  could  they  hear  the  win- 
dows smashing,  for  most  of  the  glass  was  out  of  the 
casements.  The  stones  that  the  crowd  hurled  through 
the  apertures  struck  the  walls,  the  pictures  and  the 
furniture.     Their  shouts  came  through  also. 

"What's  wrong  with  lynching?  "  the  wilder  ones 
were  yelling. 
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"Burn  'im  aht !  "  was  a  popular  cry,  its  currency 
maintained  by  those  whose  appetite  for  excitement 
had  grown  with  feeding.     "Burn  'im  aht!" 

Oscar  looked  with  studied  humour  at  Leila. 

44 1  hope  they  won't  do  that,  Leila.  We  can't  have 
you  hurt.  Perhaps  I  had  better  send  a  shot  or  two 
over  their  heads,  after  all.  It'll  put  the  fear  of  God 
into  them." 

He  strode  into  the  room,  not  heeding  Leila's 
44 Don't  be  foolish,  Oscar;  you'll  make  them  worse." 
Standing  back  a  little,  he  looked  through  the  window. 
That  the  people  saw  him  a  howl  announced.  And 
a  stone  hit  the  casement.  And  another  crashed  into 
the  room. 

Leila  ran  in  to  Oscar's  side,  seen  and  greeted  by 
another  yell  from  the  crowd.  A  flashing  thought  had 
suggested  to  her  that  they  might  be  slower  to  throw 
if  they  saw  a  woman  near  Oscar.  If  not — well,  she 
had  come  for  danger  and  would  go  into  it.  Never- 
theless, when  a  stone  shot  towards  her  she  cowered 
against  Oscar  to  avoid  it.  A  second  struck  her  be- 
tween the  breast  and  the  shoulder,  and  she  gave  a 
little  whimper  of  pain.  Oscar  seized  her,  as  he  had 
not  done  since  that  day  when  she  fell  from  a  skylight 
into  his  arms,  and  swung  her  behind  him,  receiving 
a  hurtling  stone  at  his  shoulder  and  blaspheming. 
A  man  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  more  interested 
than  angry,  saw  the  stone  strike  her  and  Oscar  catch 
her,  and,  imagining  that  she  had  fallen,  raised  him- 
self on  the  shoulders  of  his  neighbours  and  cried : 

44 Look  out !  Only  the  Huns  fire  on  women.  You 
aren't  Huns." 

A  crowd  is  a  sensitive  thing,  inflamed  or  quieted 
at  a  breath,  and  it  quickly  accepted  these  words. 

44  Aye,"  one  man  called  out  after  another,  each 
pleased  to  associate  himself  with  the  idea.  "Don't 
throw  stones  at  the  lady." 

But  those  who  didn't  like  to  think  their  excite- 
ment ended  cried  : 
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"Well,  get  her  away  !  Hi,  miss  !  Get  out !  .We 
can't  fire  the  house  with  you  in  it." 

Hearing  this,  Leila,  whom  Oscar  had  now  re- 
leased, smiled  up  at  him. 

"It  would  seem,  Oscar,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  I'm  going  to  be  the  saving  of  you.  They  won't 
fire  the  house  with  me  in  it.  And  nothing  but  the 
chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof  will  get 
me  out  of  it !  " 

At  this  moment  Watteau,  the  dog,  who  had  been 
barking  from  the  window  sill  of  another  room, 
gathering  that  the  centre  of  interest  had  shifted  from 
himself,  and  determined  to  be  in  the  van,  came 
running  into  the  room,  leapt  on  to  a  chair,  and 
putting  his  feet  on  the  sill,  harangued  the  crowd. 

So  slight  a  thing !  But  the  crowd,  somewhat 
softened  by  the  sight  of  Leila  and  the  sense  of  their 
own  sportsmanship  in  refusing  to  insult  a  lady, 
burst  into  a  great  laugh.  And  the  dog  barked 
contempt. 

"Neither  so  deep  as  a  well,"  thought  Oscar,  "nor 
so  wide  as  a  church  door,  but  they  serve."  For  he 
had  the  expert's  knowledge  of  mob  psychology. 
With  a  grim  smile  he  said  to  Leila  : 

"And  that's  the  turn  of  the  tide!  Apparently 
I'm  to  be  saved  by  a  woman  and  a  dog." 

"No,"  answered  Leila.  "They've  only  helped 
you  to  hold  your  fort  till  relief  came.     Look  !  " 

Oscar  looked,  and  saw  the  crowd  being  shep- 
herded away  by  mounted  police.  The  policemen  were 
doing  their  work  tactfully.  Oscar  and  Leila  heard 
their  soothing  shouts.  "Go  quietly,  and  nothing'll 
be  said."  "We  don't  want  to  arrest  no  one."  " Move 
along,  you've  had  your  fun."  "You've  taught  all 
these  blooming  pro-Germans  a  lesson."  "Move 
along;  we  shan't  ask  no  questions." 

Oscar,  Leila  and  the  dog  watched  the  crowd  being 
brushed  along,  only  the  last-mentioned  being  fool 
enough  to  speed  the  parting  guests. 
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When  the  crowd  had  been  dispersed,  and  the 
sergeant  of  the  police  had  made  his  notes  and  gone, 
leaving  a  number  of  men  near  the  house,  and  dark- 
ness had  further  fallen,  Oscar  sat  down  in  the  ruined 
room,  and  Leila  stood  facing  him.  There  was  a 
long  silence,  during  which  she  was  trying  hard  to 
find  some  succouring  words.  "O  God,  give  me 
words.  O  God,  give  me  words,"  she  kept  repeating. 
"They'll  come — they'll  come,  I  know.  The  words'll 
come."  For  she  was  conscious  still,  as  she  had  been 
all  through  the  overcharged  hours,  of  a  trans- 
cendental state;  and  when  Oscar,  looking  up  at  her 
with  twinkling  eyes,  said,  "It's  finished,  Leila, "* 
she  replied  triumphantly,  her  own  eyes  alight  with 
revelation  : 

"Yes;  and  I  see  it  all  to-night.  Those  words 
have  been  used  before.  And  then  they  meant,  'The 
hard  thing's  done  at  last.    It's  won.'  " 

"No,  Leila."  Oscar  tolerantly  shook  his  head. 
"I  know  what  you  mean,  but  that  gospel's  not  for 
me." 

"But,  Oscar — oh,  don't  you  see — don't  you  see? 
It's  the  same  thing  in  a  dimmer  way.  It's  always  the 
same  thing,  when  a  man  by  losing  everything  proves 
that  he  has  a  love,  which  is  content  to  be  despised 
and  rejected  so  long  as  it  can  save.  ...  I  see  it  all 
to-night." 

Oscar  stood  up,  stretched  his  arms  for  a  minute, 
and  walked  away  to  the  shattered  window  frame. 

"Love's  not  the  word  for  me.  But,  Leila,  I'll 
tell  you.  ...  I've  twice  done  a  thing  from  a  slightly 
higher  motive  than  self.     Once  was  .  .  ." 

And,  in  a  stuttering  way,  he  told  the  true  story 
of  what  he  had  once  done  for  her. 

"And  the  other,"  he  added,  after  laughing  heartily 
at  her  surprise,  "was  when  I  started  righting  for  a 
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cause  because  I  believed  it  was  best  for  my  fellow- 
men.    The  first  cost  me  much;  the  last  everything." 

"Yes,  yes,"  agreed  Leila.  "And  you  can't  see 
it's  love  !  None  of  us  do  recognize  love  when  we 
see  it,  or  we're  ashamed  of  seeing  it." 

Oscar  thought  awhile,  with  eyes  out  of  the 
window. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  "I'll  grant  it.  And  each 
time  I've  acted  from  '  love  '  I've  wrecked  myself. 
When  I  acted  out  of  love  for  one  person  I  ran  badly 
aground,  and  only  just  got  my  ship  off  the  rocks; 
when  I  acted  out  of  '  love '  for  the  world  my  ship 
went  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Apparently  God  wrecks 
His  people  on  their  love." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course  He  does,"  said  Leila,  still 
triumphing.  "Yes,  He  does;  and  that's  the  meaning 
of  Calvary.  But  to  those  who  adventure  as  far  as 
the  rocks  when  occasion  demands  it,  He  gives  every- 
thing. They  win  everything — they  win  their  souls, 
their  peace,  and  the  love  best  worth  having — the  love 
of  those  who  can  understand." 

And  Leila,  overwrought  by  the  surging  emotion 
within,  and  by  the  white  light  of  truth  in  which  she 
seemed  to  be  standing,  walked  away  and  rested  her 
elbows  on  the  mantelpiece  and  yielded  to  an  over- 
powering desire  to  cry. 


Oscar  remained  staring  out  of  the  window,  only 
answering  her  after  a  long  pause  with  the  words,  "I 
wonder.  I  wonder."  Once  he  looked  up  and  saw 
the  heaving  of  her  shoulders.  At  last  the  passing 
of  time  compelled  him  to  say  : 

"Leila,  you  mustn't  stay  here.  Let's  go  out 
together,  and  I'll  put  you  somewhere.  I — I  must 
have  the  night  to  think  things  out.  In  the  morning 
I'll — I'll  communicate  with  you." 

Leila  answered  nothing. 
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"I  don't  quite  know  where  to  put  you,  though. 
I've  no  friends.  You've  no — no  things."  He  turned 
to  the  window  again,  as  if  he  could  ruminate  better 
looking  out  upon  the  river.  "There's  your  father  and 
mother,  of  course,  but " 

Leila  hastily  lifted  her  head. 

"No,  not  there,  Oscar — not  there  to-night.  I 
couldn't  go  there  to-night." 

Oscar  seemed  to  understand,  for  he  replied  : 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  .  .  .  Still,  I've  no  friends. 
.  .  .  Yes,  though,  dammit,  I  have !  There's  old 
Aunt  Agatha  over  the  river."  He  laughed  and  swung 
round  on  Leila.  "Aunt  Agatha  and  Annie  Ottley 
simply  waiting  with  everything !  And  I'm  their 
blue-eyed  boy  these  days.  Sweetly  comic,  isn't  it? 
Aunt  Agatha,  the  shelter  at  the  last.  Come  on, 
Leila." 

Leila,  relaxed  and  exhausted,  agreed  without 
word.  She  watched  Oscar  tidying  things  in  th< 
room,  and  sighed  as  he  abandoned  the  task.  One 
cannot  tidy  a  ruin. 

He  put  on  his  hat,  and,  giving  a  last  whimsia 
glance  round  the  place,  opened  the  door  for  Lelh 
to  pass  out.  The  dog  followed,  and  they  emergec 
from  the  hall  door  into  the  dark  garden.  A  fe^ 
curious  idlers  were  staring  up  at  the  house,  and  tw( 
policemen  did  sentry-go  before  its  gates. 

The  door  closed  behind  them,  and,  still  without 
speaking,  though  now  and  then  he  hummed,  Oscai 
led  Leila  into  the  street.  She,  in  her  pity  for  him, 
felt  she  could  take  his  arm.  But  she  refrained.  One 
didn't  hang  upon  Oscar's  arm.  He  was  walking 
fast,  and  Leila  had  her  usual  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  him.  As  they  crossed  the  bridge,  she  trail* 
her  hand  along  its  parapet,  while  the  far-reachin{ 
river,  placid  and  uninterested,  drew  a  moment's  gaze. 

"You  don't  speak  much,"  she  said. 

Oscar  turned  his  head  and  smiled  down  upon  her. 

"I've  a  hellish  lot  to  think  about." 
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"Oscar,"  said  Leila,  looking  up  straight  into  his 
face,  "you  will  come  in  the  morning,  .won't  you? 
I  can't  go  back  to  Henry  now.  And  I  want  to  do 
all  I  can  for  you.  I  don't  care  anything  about  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  It  seems  something  down  in 
a  valley,  miles  below.  I  don't  mind  where  we  go 
to — but — but  we'll  build  again." 

Oscar  gave  no  reply.  But  once  or  twice  he  turned 
and  looked  at  Leila,  as  a  man  might  look  at  the  best 
thing  he  had  known  in  life.  Later  he  echoed  her 
words. 

"Yes,  I  shall  build  again." 

"And  me  too,"  said  Leila  quickly.  "You'll  let 
me  help  you,  won't  you?  You  will  come  and  fetch 
me  in  the  morning  ?  " 

Silence  met  her  question,  for  Oscar  was  search- 
ing for  a  reply ;  and  he  found  one  at  length  : 

"Yes,  you,  too,  shall  build  again." 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Oscar?" 

"Many  things,"  acknowledged  Oscar,  smiling. 
"  I  was  wondering  what  life  would  be  like,  supposing 
there  were  no  you  to  bring  one's  plans  out  to,  with 
the  certainty  that  you  would  understand  and  outdo 
oneself  in  enthusiasm.  Pretty  rotten  !  I  was  even 
wondering  if  I  should  have  ever  gone  any  distance 
without  your  understanding  and  your  applause.  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  should  have  done  so,  but  it  wouldn't  have 
been  such  fun.  .  .  .  Ah,  well.  .  .  ." 

They  reached  the  gates  of  Aunt  Agatha's  house, 
and  Oscar  was  going  to  leave  Leila  there,  when  sud- 
denly he  said  T 

"No;  let's  walk  on  a  bit  first.     It's  early  yet." 

They  walked  along  the  dark  streets  into  the  heart 
of  Barnes  and  its  common.  And  the  familiar  scenes 
gave  them  at  last  a  subject  for  continuous  conversa- 
tion. Leila  talked  of  the  old  days  here,  or  up  the 
river,  or  in  Earl's  Court  Exhibition.  And  Oscar 
laughed  frequently  at  the  absurd  in  their  memories, 
so  that  Leila  felt  more  at  ease  when  she  found  that 
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he  was  leading  her  back  to  Aunt  Agatha's  gate.  As 
he  opened  it  he  put  out  his  hand. 

"Good-bye,  Leila." 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present,"  said  Leila,  disturbed 
again  at  the  bewilderment  in  Oscar's  eyes. 

"I  say,  Leila,"  said  Oscar,  "thanks  frightfully  for 
this  evening." 

Leila  shook  her  head  deprecatingly. 

"In  the  morning,"  she  said,  with  studied  merri- 
ment. 

Oscar  turned  his  head  and  looked  up  the  street. 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do  in  the  morning. 
Good  night,  Leila'." 

Leila  went  sadly  along  the  little  drive,  and  after 
taking  a  few  steps  turned  to  smile  "good  night" 
again.  She  saw  that  Oscar  had  been  watching  her; 
but  on  her  turning  to  look  at  him  again  had  affected 
not  to  notice  her,  and,  ashamed  of  being  seen  loiter- 
ing, had  walked  away.  She  heard  him  mutter  to 
Watteau,  the  dog  :  "Come  on,  you  fool." 


The  next  morning  a  knock  at  the  bedroom  door 
awoke  Leila,  who  had  but  recently  dropped  off  to 
sleep  and  was  dreaming  of  her  home  and  Henry. 
The  thoughts  of  him,  which  all  the  previous  evening 
she  had  inhibited,  save  for  an  occasional  stab  of 
pain  as  she  remembered  him  in  moments  when  she 
had  loved  or  pitied  him,  had  triumphed  in  her  sleep. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  almost  afraid  of  the  day,  and 
saw  Annie  Ottley  entering  with  a  cup  of  tea  on  a 
tray,  and  two  letters. 

Annie  Ottley  was  very  neat  in  her  black  alpaca, 
and  self-possessed,  and  clearly  unworried  about 
Oscar's  dismissal  of  her  in  the  afternoon  and  Leila's 
arrival  after  dark.  She  had  long  ago  abandoned  all 
hope  of  understanding  "them  young  comics." 

"These  letters  seem  to  have  been  delivered  by 
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hand,  Miss  Leila.  And  one's  from  Master  Oscar,  I 
can  swear.  Lord  knows  what  he's  playing  at  now." 
"Thank  you,  Annie,"  said  Leila  gently,  sitting 
up  to  look  at  the  letters  as  Annie  walked  from  the 
rcom.  The  first  was  in  Oscar's  handwriting,  the 
second,  Henry's.  She  opened  Oscar's  first,  her  heart 
fluttering  nervously.  She  was  at  once  anxious  to 
read  and  fearing  to. 

"Dear  Lella,"  Oscar  had  written,  "I've  thought 
it  all  over,  and  I'm  perfectly  certain  I've  found  the 
right  thing.  I  must  clear  out,  and  you  must  go  back 
to  Henry.  God  1  I  bet  he  wants  you  now  more  than 
anything  the  world  can  offer.  Tell  him  I'm  out  of 
the  way  for  good.  I  refused  to  injure  your  life  once 
before,  and  I'm  not  going  to  wreck  it  now.  We 
shall  miss  each  other,  I  think,  but  I  reckon  love  like 
yours  is  something  bigger  than  presence.  You  must 
go  back  to  him,  because  now  it's  the  only  right  thing 
to  do.  If  I'm  wrong  about  his  present  feelings,  and 
he  chooses  to  despise  you  for  having  left  him,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  be  despised  and  love  him  back 
again.  We've  both  had  our  adventures  along  our 
different  roads,  and  you're  the  only  winner — I've 
always  half  seen  it.  You  must  go  on  winning,  and 
you'll  only  do  that  by  going  back  to  Henry.  It  must 
be  wonderful  happiness  to  be  no  way  dependent  on 
the  praise  or  blame  of  men — it's  grander  and  stronger 
than  seeking  it — and  to  believe  in  an  unselfish  love 
and  advance  in  it  as  the  days  go  by.  Like  you,  I'm 
seeing  much  to-night. 

"For  my  part,  I  shall  go  to  the  new  world  and 
start  again.  Please  don't  try  and  see  me — it  would 
hurt  too  much.  It's  not  a  light  thing  to  look  at  you 
and  say,  '  Never  any  more  !  '  to  know  that  one  is 
despised  by  all  the  world  save  one,  and  to  give  up 
that  one.  It's  really  the  only  very  hard  thing  I've 
done.  The  other  reverses  I've  almost  enjoyed.  So 
don't  worry  about   me.     There's  something   in   all 
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this  that  I  actually  like — I  mean,  being  beaten  and 
having  to  fight  again.  And,  confound  it,  Leila  !  I 
never  felt  so  confident  in  my  life. 

"And  I  hang  on  impenitently  to  one  thing — the 
necessity  of  some  people  saving  the  peace-thought 
for  the  world.  I'm  bewildered  about  the  position  of 
those  who  have  honestly  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  feel 
that  they  serve,  if  not  this  age,  which  they  appear 
to  betray,  some  later  age.  I  seem  to  know  it  in- 
tuitively, and  not  by  argument.  The  contrary  argu- 
ments are  very  strong,  but  I  stand  by  mine. 

"The  only  flaw  in  my  happiness,  Leila,  is  that  I 
shan't  have  you  over  there;  for  there  never  was  any- 
one in  the  world  like  you. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Oscar  Shattery. 

"P.S.— Good-bye,  mate." 

This  last  word  broke  through  Leila's  defences, 
and  she  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  let  her 
emotion  have  its  way.  And  when  a  calmer  mood 
had  come  she  lifted  her  head  to  read  Henry's  letter. 
She  observed  for  the  first  time  that  Annie  Ottley 
had  pulled  up  the  blinds,  and  a  new  day  was  stream- 
ing into  the  room. 

Henry's  was  a  passionate  letter,  written  with  a 
shaking  hand  and  in  abandonment  to  misery. 

"My  own  Lella, — Come  back.  I  know  you've 
been  always  right.  My  darling,  never  have  I  suffered 
so  as  in  these  last  few  hours  since  you  left.  I  have 
wandered  about  the  streets,  and  near  Oscar's  deserted 
home,  looking  for  you.  I  felt  I  could  not  go  back 
to  our  house  and  our  empty  room.  I  wandered  about 
till  long  after  midnight.  And  then  an  idea  seized 
me  that  if  I  went  back  I  should  find  that  you  had 
returned,  and  I  ran  most  of  the  way.  But  there  was 
no  sign  of  you,  and  I  sat  downstairs  in  despair, 
refusing  to  go  up  to  our  room.     Then  I  heard  the 
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letter-box  rattle,  and  I  hurried  out  to  let  you  in,  but 
it  was  only  a  note  that  had  been  pushed  through. 
It  was  in  Oscar's  handwriting,  and  just  mentioned 
where  you  were.  Leila,  I'm  not  trying  to  justify 
myself — I'm  only  saying  I  need  you.  Almost  I'm 
glad  I've  been  through  this,  for  I  have  learned  to- 
night tihat  the  only  good  thing  in  me  is  my  love  for 
you." 

Leila,  broken  by  the  contrite  words,  interrupted 
the  letter,  "No,  Henry  darling,  there's  much  that's 
good  and  glorious  in  you." 

"But,  Leila,  you  see.  You  see  me  just  as  I  am. 
You  see  me  and  all  the  difficulties.  You  see,  I  know, 
and  you  always  understand.  Come  back  and  help 
me  to  be  more  like  you,  my  wife — my  own  beloved 
wife." 

Leila  felt  a  joy  in  her  heart,  not  less  beautiful 
because  tinged  with  pain. 

"You  see  me  as  I  am."  Those  words  of  Henry's 
showed  her  everything.  They  were,  after  all,  the 
words  she  had  used  in  her  girl's  prayers:  "Thou, 
God,  seest."  And  what  she  asked  of  God,  and  needed 
so  much  herself,  she  must  give  to  Henry  and  to  the 
world — a  love  that  can  see,  and  understand,  and 
wait. 
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